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This Issue in Brief 


Total pay rolls in manufacturing industries as a whole increased 88 
percent from January 1938 to January 1936. The increase in average 
hourly earnings was 30 percent; in average weekly hours, 2 percent; 
in per capita weekly earnings, 32 percent; in number of wage earners, 
38 percent; and in volume of production, 51 percent. There were 
also increases In average man-hour output and in average labor cost 
per unit of output. From 1929 to 1932 declines in manufacturing 
industries were greater than in nonmanufacturing industries, and 
from 1932 to 1935 there was a more rapid advance in manufacturing 
than in nonmanufacturing industries. Changes affecting labor varied 
widely in individual industries. These developments in connection 
with private employments, together with information relating to 
changes in prices, cost of living, population, and national income, 
are summarized in a recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Page 851. 


The change in food habits as economic level increases is strikingly 
shown in a study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which compares the 
quantities and types of food consumed by families of wage earners at 
various economic levels. At the lowest levels the market basket is 
heavily weighted with bread, flour and meal, and white and sweet 
potatoes. At the higher levels, the consumption of cereals is only 
slightly larger, but the use of fresh vegetables and fruits doubles 
and of meat and eggs increases by more than 50 percent. Page 889. 


Weekly earnings in the blast-furnace department of the iron and 
steel industry in 1935 averaged $22.06, at Bessemer converters $20.26, 
at open-hearth furnaces $25.84, and at electric furnaces $24.63, 
according to a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
1933, the date of the Bureau’s last previous survey for the industry, 
the averages for the first three departments were $12.77, $10.79, and 
$11.39, respectively. Electric furnaces were covered for the first time 
in the 1935 survey. Average working hours per week in 1935 ranged 
from 30.8 in Bessemer converters to 39.1 in electric furnaces. 
Details of the survey for the four departments mentioned are given 
in an article beginning on page 1027. 


The establishment by international agreement of a 40-hour maximum 
workweek for certain major industries will be discussed at the next 
conference of the International Labor Organization in June 1936. 
The industries scheduled for consideration are coal mining, iron and 
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steel, textiles, public works, and building construction. An explang. 
tion of the various points at issue and their significance to the United 
States is given in an article on page 953. 


Approximately 29 percent of the union members in 6 trade groups ji, 
70 cities recewed increases in wage rates and only 2 percent sustained wayy. 
rate decreases as between 1934 and 1935. There was a slight decreag 
in average hours in these trade groups. The average number of hou, 
in 1935 was around 40 in the building and printing trades, 43 in the 
bakery trades, and 48 among truck drivers covered by union agree. 
ments. Longshoremen on the Pacific coast changed from a 48- to , 
basic 30-hour week; no change in hours took place among longshor. 
men at the other ports between 1934 and 1935. An article in this 
issue shows union scales of wages and working hours for the groups 
mentioned, and for street-railway employees, in 1934 and 1935, 
Page 895. 


The establishment of fixed standards as regards minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and age of employment has been recommended by the 
Council for Industrial Progress. This body was called together early 
in 1936 to consider measures for the protection of labor and fair trade 
practices. Seven committees framed recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the council as a whole. The committees’ reports were in 
all instances accepted by the council at its meeting on March 1? 
1936. Page 932. 


The 40-hour, 5-day week predominates in about 500 brewery companies 
covered by the 82 collective agreements analyzed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in an article beginning on page 1012. Most of tlie 
agreements prohibit Sunday work, except in case of pressing emer- 
gency, and provide for not less than time and one-half for holiday and 
overtime work. In all companies covered by these agreements only 
union men are employed and extra help for the busy season is obtained 
in most cases under the “permit-card system.” The largest number 
of agreements provide for minimum weekly wages ranging from $32 
to $36 in the brewery department, $24 to $28 in the bottling depart- 
ment, $28 to $32 in the delivery department, and $32 to $36 in the 
mechanical department. 


The wide range of occupations followed by Indians in the United 
States is one of the encouraging facts disclosed in the report of the 
Federal Office of Indian Affairs for the fiscal year 1934-35. During 
that period employment was secured through the employment 
division of that office for 11,568 Indians—21.7 percent more than in 
the previous year. Of these, 7,750 were placed in the Indian Service 
and 3,818 outside the Service —2,016 in private employment and 1,802 
on Government projects. Indian activities in farming and raising 
livestock are also reported. Page 942. 
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Employment, Earnings, Production, and Prices, 1932 
to January 1936 


By Wirt Bowpen, of the Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


HE most extensive change observable in connection with manu- 

facturing industries as a whole after 1932 is the fact that total 
pay rolls of wage earners increased by more than one-half, 52 percent, 
in 1935 as compared with 1932. Production, as indicated by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of production not adjusted to seasonal 
changes, increased 43 percent. ‘The number of wage earners increased 
28 percent. ‘Total man-hours worked increased somewhat less than 
the number of wage earners, due to the fact that average weekly hours 
declined 1.5 percent. Average hourly earnings, on the other hand, 
increased about one-fifth. Per capita weekly exurnings, computed on 
the basis of the indexes of employment and weekly pay rolls, increased 
19 percent. These figures of earnings are not adjusted to changes in 
retail prices, but the average of the cost-of-living index for 1935 was 
less than 1 percent above the average for 1932. 

In 90 manufacturing industries and 13 nonmanufacturing industries 
combined, the figures are affected by the fact that in some of the non- 
manufacturing groups salaried workers as well as wage earners are 
included. Because of this, together with other circumstances to be 
described later, the available statistics indicate a smaller decline from 
1929 to 1932 in the nonmanufacturing industries which report to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics than in manufacturing, and also a smaller 
advance after 1932. In the combined 90 manufacturing and 13 non- 


manufacturing industries the most noticeable change after 1932 was a 


12 percent increase in average hourly earnings. Average weekly hours 
declined about 6 percent. On the basis of the indexes of average 
weekly hours and average hourly earnings for the combined industries, 
per capita weekly earnings increased somewhat more than 5 percent. 

In tracing the changes immediately affecting labor, it is necessary 
to take into account various related aspects of economic life. In this 
article un attempt is made to indicate the extent of the more impor- 
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tant changes after 1932 in those branches of private enterprise in whic) 
relatively adequate information is available. The comparatiye 
extent of change is shown in regard to such items as the number of 
employees and their hours of labor; the volume of production, espe- 
cially where such information is available on a basis that is compare. 
ble with employment statistics; and the income of workers, including 
hourly earnings, per capita durhii¢s, and total earnings. For the 
purpose of throwing light on the significance of these changes, info). 
mation is included regarding national income; growth of population: 
cost-of-living figures, including the effects of price changes on earn. 
ings in relation to purchasing power; and wholesale prices, which 
affect on the one hand the cost of production and on the other hand. 
the gross income of producers. Certain comparisons are also made 
between the expansion since 1932 and the decline from 1929 to 1932 


Limitations of Available Information 


Extensive information regarding changes in employment, hours, 
and earnings is collected in a large number of industries, the in- 
formation being furnished by employers ordinarily on the basis of 
voluntary cooperation with the States and the Federal Government. 
For manufacturing industries the Bureau of the Census conducts 
a comprehensive biennial census. This affords a standard for the 
comparison and adjustment of the samples furnished to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, generally for one week in each month by en- 
ployers. Because of this fact and the additional circumstance that 
manufacturing industries are for the most part large-scale enter- 
prises, it is possible to maintain for these industries a relatively 
adequate system of sampling on a continuously comparable basis. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries which report to tlie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, there are 13 for which extensive informa- 
tion is available as far back as 1929. These are anthracite mining, 
bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying and_non- 
metallic mining, crude-petroleum producing, telephone and telegraph, 
electric light and power and manufactured gas, electric railroad and 
motor-bus operation and maintenance, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. The adequacy 
of the information relating to these 13 industries is not uniform. 
It is comparatively easy to secure information regarding anthracite 
mining, for example, while it is much more difficult to cover the 
extremely varied and rapidly fluctuating field of retail trade, either 
as to labor conditions or as to volume of business. 

In addition to these 13 nonmanufacturing industries, information 
is collected regarding banks, brokerage, insurance, and construction. 
But the limitations of the statistics regarding these industries make 
impracticable their inclusion in the detailed comparisons of this 
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article, which is therefore limited to 90 manufacturing industries and 
the 13 nonmanufacturing industries first mentioned above, and to 
certain selected industries within these two main groups. Large 
additional fields of employment and business activity, as for example, 
recreation and amusement and various forms of service, are excluded 
because it has not been found possible to obtain adequate and con- 
tinuously comparsble statistics. 

Even in regard to some of the industries which are included, it must 
be noted that the statistics are not wholly comparable. In some of 
the nonmanufacturing industries, such as telephone and telegraph, 
salaried workers as well as wage earners are included in the figures of 
employment and also of pay rolls, earnings, and hours. 

Steam reilroads are not included in the following tables. Informa- 
tion regarding railroad transportation is collected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and is available in the monthly and annual 
reports of the Commission. 

It is essential to note that this article deals only with the specified 
branches of private employment and excludes all public employment, 
such as regular and emergency public agencies, public works projects, 
and emergency work relief.’ 

In 1929 the total number of employees included in the reports from 
the 90 manufacturing industries and the 13 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries analyzed in this article was about 17,000,000, or materially more 
than half of all the wage earners employed in private enterprise at 
that time in the United States. In some of the nonmanufacturing 
industries this total included salaried workers as well as wage earners. 
The total annual pay roll in these industries (including salaries in some 
cases) amounted to approximately $23,000,000,000. The changes in 
these industries since 1929 can be traced with sufficient adequacy to 
indicate their general trend. Unfortunately, the changes in other 
industries, with a few exceptions, as steam railroads, cannot be traced 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy to warrant their inclusion or to 
justify the assumption that the changes in these additional industries 
followed at all closely the changes in the industries which are treated 


in this article. 
Base Period for Constructing the Indexes 


Tue use of index numbers to indicate the percent of change requires 
that the choice of a base period be made in the light of the purpose for 
which the indexes are constructed and that this purpose be kept 
clearly in mind. The essential aim of this analysis is to show the 
extent of change since the low period of the depression. The exact and 
literal carrying out of this purpose would require a somewhat differ- 

‘For some special studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the effects of public works on private 
«mployment and pay rolls, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1935 (p. 145), May 1935 (p. 1155), July 


1935 (p. 117), September 1935 (p. 541), and March 1936 (p. 564). See also monthly estimates of public and 
‘mergency employment in Monthly Labor Review. 
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ent base period for the various industries, such as automobile many. 
facturing and bituminous-coal mining, and for the various items, suc} 
as employment, production, pay rolls, prices, etc. In other words, th. 
low points varied as to the time of their occurrence from industry t) 
industry and from one aspect of an industry to another. A period of 
12 months is selected in order to avoid the accidental and momentary 
characteristics attaching to a single month or week. 

In general, the 12 months of the calendar year 1932 were somewhat 
above the lowest 12 months that might be chosen, and in some indy. 
tries materially above the lowest 12 months. Thus in the telephone 
and telegraph industry, the index of employment in 1932 was only 
21 percent lower than in 1929, and the index of pay rolls only 19 per. 
cent lower. After 1932, the employment index continued to decline 
and in 1933 averaged 30 percent lower than in 1929. In 1934 and 1935 
it remained almost at the same level as in 1933. The index of pay 
rolls in the same industry also declined until it was 32 percent lower 
in 1933 than in 1929, 28 percent lower in 1934 than in 1929, and only 
slightly higher in 1935 than in 1934. These facts are partly explained 
by the comparative stability of volume of business in the industry, 
by the inclusion of salaried employees, by the comparatively large 
amount of overhead labor necessary during the depression, and by 
extensive technological changes. 

The advantages of basing the comparisons on the same period in 
respect to the various items, such as employment and production, 
and in respect to the various industries, seem to warrant the choice 
of a constant base period. So many series are customarily described 
on a calendar-year basis that the year 1932 is taken for a base rather 
than a 12-month period overlapping 1932 and 1933. Changes are 
therefore expressed in terms of the average for 1932 as equal to 100. 
By reference to the original statistics of employment, pay rolls, etc., 
as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and to the figures of 
production as published by the Federal Reserve Board, it is possible 
for anyone who may be interested to make similar comparisons on 
the basis of the lowest 12 months. 


Summary of Principal Changes Since 1932 


In TABLE 1 below,’ the percentages of change in average weekly 
hours, number of employees, and various other items are computed 
from indexes based on the average for 1932 as 100. The indexes 


4 In a previous number of the Monthly Labor Review (March 1935), there was published an article simi- 
lar to the present article. Comparisons of the statistics given in the tables in the former and the present 
article will show certain apparent discrepancies. This is particularly true of changes in production and 
in average man-hour output. These differences are due to the fact that various revisions were later made 
in the statistics, particularly in the indexes of production. In respect to retail trade there have been ¢ 
tensive revisions of the indexes of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings. The indexes of cos! 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers (cost of living) have also been revised (see 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1935, pp. 819-837). 
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themselves are given in table 3, and the monthly changes in manu- 
facturing industries will be found in table 2 and the accompanying 
graphs. ‘The percentages of change in the various items are shown in 
table 1 for (1) 1933 as compared with 1932; (2) 1934 as compared with 
1932; (3) 1935 as compared with 1932; and (4) January 1936 as com- 
pared with January 1933. By means of the figures given in tables 2 
and 3 similar comparisons may be made between other periods. The 
textual summary following table 2 is confined to manufacturing 
industries as a whole and to these combined with the 13 nonmanufac- 
turing industries mentioned above. Similar changes with respect to 
the various industries included in the tables can readily be noted by 
reference to the percentage changes for these industries as given in 
table 1. 

It is essential to recall that many nonmanufacturing industries, 
such as steam railroads, financial institutions, construction, and do- 
mestic service, are not included. The aggregate figures for manu- 
facturing and 13 nonmanufacturing industries are not to be regarded 
as representative of these omitted groups, since the information relat- 
ing to most of them is not adequate enough to warrant such a con- 
clusion. 


Table 1.—Percent of Change in Hours, Employment, Earnings, and Produc- 
tion in Specified Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Table 1.—Percent of Change in Hours, Employment, Earnings, and Prody. Table 
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Anthracite mining...................| +6.5} —4.6] +1.6) +41) +91) —.2) +15) +13) -9 ar - 

Bituminous-coal mining-_-..__...__- +4.8) +14. 5) +20. 0) +52. 2) +32.9) +28.1) +17) —2) +3 ~— 

Crude-petroleum producing....____- —20.9) +40.5} +11.1] +29.0/ —8.2 t17.8 +15) +4) +12 Teen! 

Telephone and telegraph___-._____- —9.0) —11.1) —19.1) —11.8) —.8) +10.7/_...__- Re inte Retell 

a AEE NE 10.3} +6.8} —4.2} —3.6) —9.7)  +.1)..-2222| 2... ; _ 

(3) From 1932 to 1935 (monthly averages) Tabl 

Manufacturing industries-_-.__...___- —1.5) +28.1) +26. 2) +52.3) +18.9 +20. 1 +43) +13 ao 
en iaoecnna +39. 2)....... +79. 6| +20. 0)......./....... ae - 
Nondurable goods. .............|.--..-- , | ee Ge Bl OR. Tadaccoclisedsse “St Se —— 

Manufacturing and 13 nonmanufac- 

turing industries. ................- | ROS |e | eee es +5.4) +11.7|..-_-. - 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rol- 
lf eee a > elt +33. 4) +43. 1) +-90.9)+150.0) +74.7) 431.2) +155 +34 2 Year 

Agricultural implements. -.-.......-- +18. 6|-+-178. 6|-+-230. 4)-+-287. 0} +-38.9) +21.9)_....../}_____-. Se tisint 

ea Re TE +28. 7|-+-117. 5|4+-179. 9|4-177. 1) +-27.4) -+3.0) -+-299)_..__- 

fF EE ae +14. 5| +79. 1|+105. 1|+136. 9} +32.3) +13.1) +189 +4i| —18 

ne ea RE aap a ape ae +1. 6] +32. 2) +34.3) +-70.4) +28.9) +22, 2)......-/....._.}_------ 

Cement........................._...] —16.2} 410.2} —7.7| +15.9} +5.2) +29.4 0 +8) lf 

Cotton goods. ................._-...| —18.0} +31.9| +8.2) +66.1| +25.9) +54.1 +14 +5) 4 <n 

Woolen and worsted goods._._.____- —5. 8) +-60.3) +51. 0) +82.6) +13.9) 421.5 4-04 ~+-28 —6 Mon 

Boots and shoes._._-.....--- Soe ss +5. 4]......- +21. 0} +14. 8)_....-- +21]_...... 0 ~~ 

Dn i sitinn aceondbolbees ca anes —8. 1) +38. 2| +-27.0| +68. 6) -+-22.0) +28.2 +40 +-10 +20 { 

Flour. -........-..-.---.-.--..---.---] —16.4| +15.7| —3.3] +17.7| +1.7| +22.9 +-3 18 ' 

Slaughtering and meat packing.....| —14.1} +3.8| —10.8) +16.6) +12.3] +25.6) —15 —5 37 , 

Cigars and cigarettes_..............- —9.6) —9.4) ~18.1) —3.3) +6.7| +17.9| +23) +-50 21 1 

Newspapers and periodicals________- —9.1} +6.9| —2.8) +1.8) —4.8) +6.5)_..-...]....--- 1932 

Petro PR itive ddidneaksoieeels —11.7) +14.0) +.7|) +16.2) +1.9) +20.7 +18 +17 —2 1933 

Rubber tires and inner tubes__..___- —4.9| +26. 6) +20.4) +60.2| +26.5) +35.6 +26 +5 +27 

Anthracite mining.-_...............- —.7| —14.9| —15.5| —11.5] +40) —.4 +2| +21) —-13 

Bituminous-coal mining - -_.......-- +5. 9) +13.8) +20. 5) +63. 5) +43.7| +38.8) +20 0} +36 

repay eewelegm peodne a —21. 6) +35.6| +6.3) +31.3) —3.2) +22.3 +26 +19 +4 

Telephone and telegraph__........_- —8.1} —11.4) —18.6;| —8.1| +3.7] +16. 3).......|_...-.-|-_------ 

CRs itech toccaademecascdcoe —7.4| +7.2 —.7| —17| —8.3 Re a 1T 
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Table 1.—Percent of Change in Employment, Earnings, Hours, and Produc- 
tion in Specified Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Continued 








Percent of change in— 





sone Per | Aver- 

Industry —— capita} age 
weekly weekly} hourly 

| hours earn- | earn- 

ings | ings 


























(4) From January 1933 to January 1936 


Manufacturing industries._._._____- .8| +37.9) 4+40.5) +82.7) +32.4) +29.9) +51 
Durable goods..........___. ee |-+-133.0) +42. 0)_..____| 
Nondurable goods...............| __....| +21. +51.0| +24.6]_..._- 

Manufacturing and 13 nonmanutfac- 

turing industries -_-.-.._. 8 5 OD -| —1.5 =9F «and +15.4, +19. 6 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and | | 

rolling mills | +41.8) +135. 2} +228. 4) +98. 1) +41.7 

Agricultural implements . 3| 4+-250. 7| +343. 0 .7| +59. 3) +28, 2) 

Machine tools . 31. 3)+-187. 6|+-277. 7 . 8) +40.0) +9.7) 
Automobiles eda ; . 0|+-107. 3} +82.3 0) +25.0) +39.5) +171).....-.}.._.2-. 
+49.6| +-71.2 12) +00. 5) +-41.6).......|......-]..--.. 

9} +16. 5 : 3.7] +23. 3) +32. 3) 

ESS Eee ee tae .3| +24.8 + 3.7) +39. 1) +67. 0) 
Woolen and worsted goods. _.......- 5) +50. 5) 
Boots and shoes +-10. 1 
Leather . . 1} +38.0) +4-30.9 
; +15.4) +3.7) 
Slaughtering and meat packing.__-_- ’ +9.5) —.5| 
Cigars and cigarettes _..........- eS. , —5.3) —9.4 
Newspapers and periodicals.......... —7.7| +10.3} +41.9 
Petroleum refining --.............. ; 8.3) +17.0| +7.2 

Rubber tires and inner tubes +9. 6) +35. 4) +48.3 ‘ : 

Anthracite mining +-5. 5) 4-12.6) +-18.8 . 0) +11. 9) 
Bituminous-coal mining --___- 12.1) +14.3) +28.1 6) +71. 1) 
Orude-petroleum producing 4) +24.4) —2.3 .6) +12. 2) 
Telephone and telegraph ] —6.0;| —8.2) +4.6) +11.4| 
Retail trade.............-.-.--.2-.--| —6 +11.9) +4.9) $13.6) +16) +8.7) 























Table 2.—Changes in Number of Wage Earners, Hours, Earnings, and Produc- 
tion in Manufacturing Industries by Months, 1932 to 1935 


{Index numbers: 1932 average= 100] 
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' Derived by use of percentage changes in identical establishments. See table 3, note 1. 

The production index is the Federal Reserve Board’s index without seasonal adjustment, converted 
to the 1932 base. The indexes of average output and of unit labor cost are approximations only, as ex- 
plained in the textual comment. 

* Not available. 

‘ There was probably a decline in average hours per week of approximately one-fourth from 1929 to 1932, 
There was, therefore, a considerable increase in man-hour cutput during this period. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Number of Wage Earners, Hours, Earnings, and Prod. 
tion in Manufacturing Industries by Months, 1932 to 1935—Continued 


{Index numbers: 1932 average= 100] 















































Average Index of [Ir 
weekly | Index Index —— ad average | . 
hours of | Index| Index of Der Index} output | labor 
____| num-| of 0 Aj of |_ al 
Year and month ber of | total | weekly bens pro- per 
wage | Man- | pay <a duc-| Per | 5... | unit 
— _ wf hours | rolls | ‘ings | Amount] Index | “#0? | wage) man.| of 
‘er | Dour | Cl 
| put 
Cents 
1933: June....... 42.6 |111.5 | 104.4 | 116.4 | 102.4 98. 1 41.8 89.0 146 140 125 7 
uly.._....} 42.5 |111.3 | 111.5 | 124.1 | 110.2 98.8 41.9 89. 7 154 138 124 | ry) 
August_-_..- 38.5 {101.5 | 119.2 | 121.0 | 123.2 | 103.4 48.2 | 101.7 141 118 117 9 
September .| 36.2 | 95.8 | 124.8 | 119.6 | 128.2 | 102.7 50.9 | 108.2 133 107 111 OF 
October....| 25.8 | 94.9 | 124.2 | 117.9 | 128.9 | 103.8 52.1 | 109.8 121 97 103 07 
November .| 34.4 | 91.6 | 118.9 | 108.9 | 120.4 | 101.3 51.9 | 110.7 lll 93 102 109 
December-.| 34.2 | 91.0 | 116.1 | 105.7 | 118.2 | 101.8 52.5 | 111.4 106 91 100 126 
1934: January-.--- 33.7 | 90.% | 114.4 | 103.2 | 117.1 | 102.4 53.2 | 112.4 119 104 115 Q8 
February --_} 35.8 | 95.8 | 121.2 | 116.1 | 131.5 | 108.5 53.0 | 112.6 130 107 112 10) 
March..-_-- 36.3 | 97.4 | 126.1 | 122.8 | 140.6 | 111.5 63.1 | 113.1 137 109 112 103 
,' ee 36.2 | 97.4 | 128.4 | 125.1 | 146.0 | 113.7 54.1 | 115.3 141 110 113 104 
OO ee 35.4 | 96.1 | 128.5 | 123.5 | 145.6 | 113.3 55.1 | 116.2 141 110 114 103 
pO 34.8 | 93.6 | 126.4 | 118.3 | 140.6 | 111.2 54.9 | 116.7 133 105 112 6 
July._..---| 33.4 | 89.6 | 122.8 | 110.0 | 131.2 | 106.8 55.6 | 117.8 113 92 103 | Lie 
August-_-.... 33.9 | 91.2 | 124.0 | 113.1 | 134.9 | 108.8 55.7 | 117.6 113 91 100 119 
September.| 33.3 | 89.3 | 118.3 | 105.6 | 125.8 | 106.3 55.9 | 118.3 111 94 105 | 3 
October_...} 34.3 | 91.8 | 122.2 | 112.2 | 132.3 | 108.3 55.3 | 117.1 116 95 103 114 
November.| 34.1 | 91.1 | 119.8 | 109.1 | 129.1 | 107.8 55.4 | 117.1 116 97 106 ll] 
December..} 35.2 | 94.3 | 121.8 | 114.9 | 137.1 | 112.6 56.0 | 118.1 121 99 105 113 
1935: January-....| 35.2 | 94.3 | 122.9 | 115.9 | 139.3 | 113.3 56.4 | 119.4 138 112 119 ] 
February.-.| 36.4 | 97.9 | 126.8 | 124.1 ;, 149.9 | 118.2 56.7 | 119.9 144 114 116 104 
March.-.... 36.6 | 98.1 | 128.7 | 126.3 | 153.4 | 119.2 56.8 | 120.4 144 112 114 I 
April....... 36.4 | 97.7 | 128.7 | 125.7 | 153.6 | 119.3 57.1] 121.0} 144] 112] 115] 108 
OF. conta 35.8 | 96.1 | 126.7 | 121.8 | 148.6 | 117.3 57.1 | 121.0 138 109 113 | § 
SUD. cimben 35.4 | 95.3 | 124.3 | 118.5 | 144.0 | 115.8 57.5 | 121.3 133 107 112 8 
} aes 35.2 | 94.7 | 124.2 | 117.6 | 141.6 | 114.0 56.9 | 120.3 132 106 112 107 
August..... 36.6 | 98.5 | 127.6 | 125.7 | 151.0 | 118.3 56.8 | 120.0 | 138 108 | 110 | 109 
September .| 37.4 {100.7 | 130.3 | 131.2 | 156.4 | 120.0 56.3 | 119.0 141 108 | 108 | 
October_...| 38.2 {102.6 | 132.9 | 136.4 | 162.7 | 122.4 56.4 | 119.2 152 114 111 I 
November} 37.8 {101.6 | 132.4 | 134.5 | 161.1 | 121.7 56.7 | 119.6} 156) 118] 116 I 
December-._} 38.8 |104.2 | 182.0 | 137.5 | 166.2 | 125.9 57.1 | 120.5 152 114 110 l 
1936: January—-..-| 37.1 | 99.7 | 129.5 | 129.1 | 156.6 | 120.9 57.2 | 120.9 151 117 117 104 























Average Weekly Hours 


Average weekly hours, and also average hourly earnings, are com- 
puted from reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These reports, 
which cover the week ending nearest the middle of each month, are 
sent to the Bureau by a smaller number of establishments and indus- 
tries than those which furnish information regarding the number 
employed and the amount of pay rolls. The figures of average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are therefore based on smaller 
samples than are the figures of employment and pay rolls, but every 
effort is made to secure representative and adequate samples. 

The percentages of change in average weekly hours are computed 
not from the number of hours published from month to month from 
all reporting establishments, but from chain indexes which are con- 
structed on the basis of the percent of change in identical establish- 
ments reporting 2 months in succession. This method gives a some- 
what clearer and more uniform indication of changes in average weekly 
hours over a long period than is afforded by the average weekly hours 
published each month, because the latter are affected by month-to- 
month variations in the number of reporting establishments. 
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Average weekly hours in manufacturing industries show very sligh; 
change in 1933 for the year as a whole as compared with the averag, 
for,1932. In 1934 there was about a 7-percent decline. In 1935 the 
number increased considerably, but was still 1.5 percent below the 
average for 1932. From January 1933 to January 1936 there was 
an increase of 1.8 percent. As for manufacturing industries and the 
13 nonmanufacturing industries combined, it is to be noted tha; 
many salaried workers are included in the nonmanufacturing groups, 
In 1933 the two main groups combined showed a falling off of 2.4 per. 
cent in average weekly hours; in 1934 as compared with 1932 there 
was a 9-percent reduction; and in 1935 the average was still almos; 
6 percent below 1932. The comparison between January 1933 and 
January 1936 indicates an approximate decline of 1.5 percent. 

The upward tendency of average hours per week in 1935 seems 
to have been due in part to the general increase in production and 
business activity, and in part to the invalidation of the National 
Recovery Act by the Supreme Court, although a considerable part 
of the reductions under this act survived the action of the Court. 
This is apparent from a comparison of the figures, given in table 3. 
for July 1933 and January 1936. 


Number of Employees 


In manufacturing industries as a whole, the number of wage 
earners increased 7.6 percent in 1933 above the 1932 level; 22.9 
percent in 1934; and 28.1 percent in 1935. There was a 37.9 per- 
cent rise in January 1936 above the level of January 1933. 

While information is not available for an adequate estimate of 
employment in all manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
combined, efforts have been made to ascertain the extent of change 
in as large a group of industries as possible. In the 90 manufacturing 
industries and the 13 nonmanufacturing industries included in the 
tables herein, it is estimated that employment increased about 25 
percent from January 1933 to January 1936. This increase may 
be compared with the rise of 37.9 percent which occurred in the 
manufacturing industries during the same period. 


Total Man-Hours 


On the basis of the indexes of employment and of average weekly 
hours in manufacturing industries, it is possible to estimate approxi- 
mately the rate of change in total man-hours in these industries. 
The index of total man-hours based on the indexes of employment 
and of average weekly hours shows the following increases for manu- 
facturing industries: From 1932 to 1933, 7.3 percent; from 1932 to 
1934, 14.4 percent; from 1932 to 1935, 26.2 percent; and from January 
1933 to January 1936, 40.5 percent. These estimates must be viewed 
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in the light of the fact that the index of average weekly hours is based 
on reports from a smaller number of establishments and of industries 
than in the case of the index of employment. The percentage in- 
crease in total man-hours in nonmanufacturing industries was smaller 
than in manufacturing, but available information is inadequate for 


an exact estimate. 
Pay Rolls 


The increase in total weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
was 5.2 percent in 1933 as compared with 1932; in 1934, 34.3 percent; 
and in 1935, 52.3 percent. The increase in January 1936 over Janu- 
ary 1933 was 82.7 percent. 

Estimates for manufacturing industries combined with the 13 non- 
manufacturing industries mentioned above indicate that in these 
combined industries there was an increase in total pay rolls of approxi- 
mately 45 percent from January 1933 to January 1936 as compared 
with 82.7 percent in manufacturing industries alone. Because of the 
difficulties in the way of ascertaining the amount of employment and 
of pay rolls in all of these industries on a comparable basis, it must be 
noted that the figures given are not precise measurements. 

The rate of increase in weekly pay rolls after 1932 was much greater 
than the rate of increase in employment. This contrast must be 
viewed in the light of the fact that weekly wage payments had declined 
by 1932 to a much lower level than the volume of employment. 
From 1929 to 1932 employment in manufacturing industries declined 
39 percent, while weekly pay rolls declined 58 percent. If the 1929 
averages are taken as the starting points, the pay-rolls index not 
adjusted to changes in the cost of living was farther below the 1929 
level in 1935 than was the employment index; but when adjusted to 
changes in the cost of living, the pay-rolls figure of 1935 was 79 percent 
of the 1929 average, while the volume of employment was only 78 
percent of that of 1929. (See table 8.) 


Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


Per capita weekly earnings may be computed by the use of the 
figures of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings. The 
rate of change may be estimated by the use of chain indexes of average 
weekly hours and average hourly earnings, these indexes being com- 
puted, as previously stated, from percentage changes in identical 
establishments in a given month and the preceding month. Another 
method of computing the rate of change is by the use of the indexes 
of employment and pay rolls. The latter method is preferable in 
estimating percentages of change because of the fact that the indexes 
of employment and pay rolls are based on reports from a larger 
number of establishments and industries. 

55387—36——2 
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In an estimate of per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing 
industries and the 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined, it js 
necessary to use either the actual figures of number of hours per week 
and of average hourly earnings, or the chain indexes based on thes 
figures. ‘This is due to the fact that there are no adequate indexes 0 
total employment and pay rolls for the combined manufacturing an 
nonmanufacturing industries. In the tables in this article, except jy 
the case of the combined industries, the chain indexes are used because 
they tend to minimize the effects of casual changes in the number and 
identity of the reporting establishments. 

Per capita weekly earnings in manufacturing industries in 1933 
were 2.2 percent smaller than in 1932; in 1934, 9.3 percent larger 
than in 1932; and in 1935, 18.9 percent above 1932. The increase 
in January 1936 as compared with January 1933 was 32.4 percent, 
In manufacturing and the 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined, 
the percentages of changes from 1932 were: In 1933, a 5-percent 
decline; in 1934, an increase of 1 percent; and in 1935, an increase of 
5.4 percent. The increase in January 1936 over January 1933 was 
somewhat more than 15 percent. 

Increases in per capita weekly earnings were the net resultant of 
reductions in average weekly hours, which tended to reduce weekly 
earnings, and of increases in average hourly earnings, which tended to 
increase weekly earnings. The relatively slight change in per capita 
weekly earnings in the case of nonmanufacturing industries is partly 
due to the inclusion of salaried workers in the reports from many of 
these industries, because the hours and earnings of salaried employees 
are likely to be more stable than those of wage earners. Changes in 
the purchasing power of per capita weekly earnings have been some- 
what affected by changes in cost of living. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The figures of hourly earnings are computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the basis of reports from those establishments and 
industries which also furnish information relating to hours. The 
percentages of change are computed, as in the case of average weekly 
hours, from chain indexes. 

Hourly earnings averaged lower for the whole of 1933 than in 1932, 
though in the last months of 1933 hourly earnings were higher. In 
manufacturing industries the average for 1933 was 1.9 percent lower 
than the average for 1932, and in manufacturing and the 13 nonman- 
ufacturing industries combined, 2.7 percent. In 1934 there was an 
increase over 1932 of 16 percent in manufacturing industries and o! 
10.9 percent in the manufacturing and 13 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries combined. There was a still further rise in 1935 as compared 
with 1932, the percentages being, for manufacturing industries, 20.1; 
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aad for the two main groups combined, 11.7 percent. The increases 
in January 1936 over January 1933 were 29.9 percent in manufacturing 
industries and 19.6 percent in both main groups combined. 


Production 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of physical production in man- 
yfacturing industries, not adjusted to seasonal variations, shows 
increases Over 1932 as follows: In 1933, 19 percent; in 1934, 24 per- 
cent; and in 1935, 43 percent. The output for January 1936 was 51 
percent greater than for January 1933. 

Indexes of physical production are constructed by the Federal] 
Reserve Board on the basis of monthly reports of changes in the 
volume of physical production in various industries in which the 
ynits of output are approximately measurable, as in the case of steel 
ingots, barrels of cement, tons of coal mined, etc. The indexes 
for industries with incommensurate units of output, those for manu- 
facturing industries as a whole, and those for industrial production 
including minerals as well as manufactures) are computed by means 
of weights based on value added in 1923 by the process of produc- 
tion in manufactures and on the average value of product from 1923 
to 1925 in the case of minerals. 

The indexes of production indicate an extreme upturn in volume of 
production in the summer of 1933. In manufacturing, the index was 
54 percent higher in July 1933 than the monthly average for 1932 and 
was only 18 percent below the monthly average for 1929. These 
figures probably involve an unavoidable upward bias for July 1933. 
Because of the lack of measurable physical units in many of the indus- 
tries connected with later stages of fabrication, as for instance, the 
clothing industries, the indexes necessarily are based directly in con- 
siderable part on the basic or primary commodities, such as iron, steel, 
cement, and flour. In the summer of 1933, manufacturers who were 
concerned with the later processes of manufacture were buying partly 
finished goods in large quantities in the expectation of code restric- 
tions, a rise in prices, and a rapid upturn in business activity. The 
orders then given greatly stimulated the primary manufactures, but 
there seems to have been no proportionate increases at the time in 
many of the industries concerned with later stages of manufacture. 
A comparison of the indexes of total man-hours and of production in 
table 2 and in the several sections of table 3 tends to confirm this 


interpretation. 
Productivity of Labor 


The interpretation and use of the figures of average man-hour 
output must take into account the serious limitations inherent in the 
statistics of man-hours and of production used for deriving a productiv- 
ity index. The statistics of production are based on reports from 
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establishments and industries that are not wholly identical with those 
from which employment statistics are derived. The statistics of 
average weekly hours are secured only from a part of the establish. 
ments and industries which report the number of employees. Th, 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of production, as already Stated, 
makes predominant use of figures of production in the industric 
which are concerned with the early stages of production, such as pig 
iron, steel ingots, and cotton spinning, these being viewed as repre. 
senting some of the later stages of fabrication, the various industries 
being combined in the index by weights based mainly on value added 
in 1923 in the process of manufacture. The indexes of productio, 
and of man-hours are not exactly comparable, especially on , 
monthly basis, for the additional reason that output reported jy 
a given month may involve labor expended in an earlier month, a; 
in the retooling of automobile plants. Still another difference in the 
indexes is the fact that the production index is based on the average 
output for the month, while the reports on which the employment 
index is based cover the week ending nearest the middle of the month, 
This fact is particularly significant in connection with the December 
indexes, when there is frequently a curtailment of employment and 
production toward the end of the month. Because of these various 
reasons the indexes of changes in man-hour output, especially on a 
monthly basis, must be used with reservations. Possibilities are 
being explored of compiling production and employment statistics 
on a more accurately comparable basis.’ 

The index of productivity of labor or of average output per man- 
hour, although necessarily a rough approximation, is significant as 
indicating the general direction of change. This index is derived 
from the ratios of the Federal Reserve Board’s index of production in 
manufactures to an index of the estimated man-hours worked in 
manufacturing industries covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The average output in 1933 increased 11 percent over 1932; in 1934, 
8 percent over 1932; and in 1935, 13 percent over 1932. 

It is noticeable that the index of productivity on a man-hour basis 
rose from 100 in 1932 to 111 in 1933 and fell to 108 in 1934. ‘This 
apparent decline between 1933 and 1934 is probably due to the ab- 
normal rise in the index of total production from the low level which 
existed in 1932. Such a rise is naturally accompanied by an increase 
in man-hour output, even when there are no technological changes 
affecting the output of labor. Such an increase in amount of produc- 
tion makes possible a more adequate utilization of the existing facil- 





3 A segregation of industries carried in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of employment into 4 group 
which is comparable with the industiies whose output is included in the Federal Reserve Board's inde: 
of production reveals that the trend of annual employment in these comparable industries varies from 195- 
to 1935 in an almost constant ratio with employment in the manufacturing industries as a whole. 
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jes for mass production. But there was an unavoidable upward bias 
in the index of production in 1933, and this tends to give an upward 
bias to the index of productivity for that year. 


Labor Cost per Unit of Output 


Substantially the same limitations which affect the estimates of 
changes in the productivity of labor apply to estimates of changes in 
labor cost per unit of output. These figures must therefore be re- 
varded as rough approximations only, giving merely an indication of 
the direction of change. Total pay rolls were affected during this 
period notably by changes in wage rates and average hourly earnings 
as well as by changes in the average man-hour output of labor. 

The indexes of labor cost per unit of output, derived by dividing 
the index of pay rolls by the index of production, shows the following 
changes in manufacturing industries from the average for 1932: 
In 1933 a decline of 12 percent; in 1934, an increase of 8 percent; 
and in 1935, an increase of 7 percent. 


Changes in Selected Industries 


TABLE 3 contains the detailed statistics on which table 1 is based. 
The first section deals with manufacturing as a whole. The second 
and third sections give available information relating to changes in 


the two groups of manufacturing industries primarily concerned 
respectively with durable goods and nondurable goods. The fourth 
section combines the 90 manufacturing industries and the 13 non- 
manufacturing industries from which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
receives comparatively adequate reports. A few of the separate 
industries represented in the fourth section of table 3 are selected for 
analysis in the later sections of the table. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specifies 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
1936 


[Monthly average, 1932=100] 
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weekly hours , Index | Index pews earnings Index Index| of 
—————| se 1g o pet of | | labor 
capita man- 
Year and month ber of | total |weekly ro- Cost 
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Num-|tndex 1] ploy- | hours4] rolls? | ¢@f2- | Amount }y 1 ex | tion «| OUt- unit of 
ber ees 2 ings ? | (cents) put *| out. 
puts 
Manufacturing industries 
were SEriee Ke -----| 163.5 oe 236.7 | 144.8 |........-|-- .----| 189] (8) 195 
AE <p 37.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 46.5 | 100.0 100 }- 100 100 
Rs eae 37.9 99.7 | 107.6 | 107.3 | 105.2 97.8 46.0 98. 1 119 111 RR 
nin ail Acta somstiapiaiaie lied 34. 7 93.2 | 122.9 | 114.4 | 134.3 | 109.3 54.8 | 116.0 124 108 108 
tae D4 Be dcacnseumnese 36. 7 98.5 | 128.1 | 126.2 | 152.3 | 118.9 56.8 | 120.1 143 113 107 
uly: 
a ee 35.6 | 93.9 91.9; 86.3 | 86.3 93.9 46.6 | 99.1 87 | 101 0 
nde)» gatmhivekel Me 2 aaeen | See) oe. | oe 98.8 41.9 89.7 154 124 
ae aes ee 33. 4 89.6 | 122.9 | 110.1 | 131.2 | 106.8 55.6 | 117.8 113 | 103 1] 
SERPS. 35. 2 94.7 | 124.2 | 117.6 | 141.6] 114.0 56.9 | 120.3 132; 112 107 
January: | 
SS ae 37.5 97.9 93.9 91.9 85.7 91.3 42.6 | 93.1 100 109 RF 
1934-- atecdvadel Get 90.2 | 114.5 | 103.3 | 117.1 | 102.3 53.2 | 112.4 119 115 98 
ee 35. 2 94.3 | 122.9 | 115.9 | 139.3 | 113.3 56.4 | 119.4 138 119 101 
eee eee 37.1 | 99.7 | 129.5 | 120.1 | 156.6 | 120.9 57.2 | 120.9 151 117 104 
Manufacturing industries—Durable goods 
0 ee eee earn ee Pee 8) Se 320.9 | 158.8 TEE On Tyee Gia 
0 ES ae ee ahaneta BE Wh onge el, Bb EE nd ctanene lowes ddbafeteswelace- 
A dhisdbhindesdedpubs« biheeun eid bt oh NE | Lech idl) SERED BED OS Bok device [ovigdald Todeace 
Ds é.ddtinnesédeapinlnseene knee ood . | as Po § gf Sees ee BLP PSE ade 
SE ibd ntetdals po oabehdtdiansleeon pill ee)! UG 8 YY ee ee) Pe a ape 
July: 
EES ee ee : ———- eae © ) RD Redd pcbdde<t- oss 1S ee? ae 
Se ae ee St Dehincenh SD | BD Bae aceccas|oses = oe a 
eee aS ere es Gennes . Ff | aoe sp iy LB SC ee Sete. 
Sear eee bee _ | | Sa | oe § Posed ye . 
January: 
SS ee See ee _* & Seer 81.4 8 | Serer ee ee ee oe 
Ct odbbadwoalébauailbvaee ait SO Waisssd Bae 18 Ge Riles chose daledba ee es 
ee are ee ee ott EE Wiwaneud UD Nos ach dddaledgkbnttndae de pies 
DUD diss thiedhdgitanséukcedhaed 145. 2 rere ee 0) SED Ls doen dg hl douas | ws . 





























1 Derived by use of pecans of change in identical establishments. The establishments reporting 
weekly hours and hourly earnings vary from month to month, and for this reason the percentages of change 
as given in table 1 are computed from the index based on monthly changes in identical] establishments 
In most industries there has been a progressive increase in the number and representative character of the 
reporting establishments, and the later figures are more adequate than those for the earlier period. Ins 
few industries, as crude petroleum, reports for certain months have been so inadequate that considerable 
divergencies occur between the basic figures and the indexes, and both must be regarded as approximations 
derived from the best available information. 

? The indexes of number of employees and weekly pay rolls are based on larger samples than are the indexes 
of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings, and for this reason are for deriving the index 
of per capita weekly earnings, except in the case of the fourth section of tlhe table, where the indexes of 
average weekly hours and = hourly earnings are used. 

3 Derived by multiplying the index of average weekly hours by the index of number of employees. Thi 
result is a — approximation, due to the fact that the sample of ee weekly hours does not include 
all of the 90 industries represented in the index of number of employees and to the fact that a smaller numte: 
of establishments report <a weekly hours. 

4 The Federal Reserve Board’s index, without seasonal] adjustment, converted to the 1932 base, excep! 
in the case of machine tools, where the index of machine-tool orders, constructed by the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, is used. , 

5 These indexes are subject to important qualifications. It is believed, for instance, that the index 0 
production for the summer months of 1933 is above the actual level of production due to the effect of cotton. 
iron and steel, and other basic products in overweighting the composite estimate of production, and ths! 
this exaggerates the index of productivity for 1933, and, for the same year, minimizes the labor cost per 
unit of output. In this last item, which is derived by dividing the index of pay rolls by the index of pro- 
duction, changes in wage rates and average hourly earnings as well as changes in the productivity of labor 
affect the pay-rolls factor. See textual comment on productivity of labor. From 1929 to 1932 average 
worsen pouse were probably reduced about one-fourth and average man-hour output therefore increase¢ 
materially. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 


Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
1936—Continued 
[Monthly average, 1932=100] 
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'See footnote to this column on p. 866. 
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Table 3.— Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
































































































































1936—Continued 
{Monthly average, 1932=100] 
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¢ See footnote to this column on p. 866. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
1936—Continued 

[Monthly average, 1932=100] 
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‘ See footnote to this column{on p. 866. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 


Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January Table 
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* See footnote to this column on p. 866. 
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Table 3. Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
1936—Continued 

{Monthly average, 1932= 100] 
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* See footnote to this column on p. 866. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specifieq I Table : 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to J Indu 
- anuary 
1936—Continued 1936 
[Monthly average, 1932=100] 
3 _— — 
Average Index Average hourly dex 
weekly hours of | Index | Index a earnings Index| Index of 
— num-| of of joe of | | labor 
Year and month ber of | total |weekly| C@P!% ro- | Man-| cost Year 
weekly hour | per 
Num-|tndex ¢ ploy- betes « rolls o| earn- | Amount jr dex 6 tion ¢ out- anit ot 
ber ees 6 ings * | (cents) | put®! out. 
| put? 
t 
Newspapers and periodicals 
EE ee eT eee A eee ee 1929.--- 
Se 47.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 78.7 | 100.0 1932.--- 
ee 39.5 | 95.1 | 100.5 | 95.6 | 90.3 | 89.9 76.7 | 93.7 |....-- 4 1933. 
i nichnnccdapsake 37.1 | 91.4 | 106.1] 97.0!) 98.6] 929 85.0 | 101.6 |..--- 1934..-- 
= pecennccenceccecene 36.9 | 90.9 | 106.9 97.2 | 101.8 | 95.2 89.2 | 106.5 | — 
uly: Lm 
rae 42.3) 99.7] 97.3| 97.0] 95.1] 97.7 75.7 | 97.7 | ro 
ll nnenekdiiei>welih 40.8 | 96.5 | 97.1] 93.7| 85.2] 87.7 73.2 | 90.5 | 19: 
ll 36.5 | 89.8 | 104.3] 93.7| 95.7] 91.8 83.9 | 101.5 |---- 193 
ll Bi St 36.1 | 89.3 | 104.5 | 93.3| 963] 922] 89.2] 106.4 |. 193 
January: Januar 
eer 40.6 | 97.8| 98.6| 96.4] 922) 93.5 75.8 | 95.0 |. rr 
lili Ae 87.1 | 90.5 | 105.7] 95.7] 94.0] 88.9 82.6} 98.2 |. 7 
lll 36.8 | 90.6 | 106.0} 96.0 101.0] 95.3 88.1 | 104.5 |-- oo 
BR mcvcubdithboael 36.8 | 90.3 | 108.8 98.2 | 106.2| 97.6 89.6 | 107.3 |__-- 1% 
| —— - : 
Petroleum refining 
res ES ee | ee 129.4 |.....-.-. a) aes eee 120 { 126 1929... 
RIS 42.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 63.3 | 100.0 | 100] 100 100 1932... 
ese eS 38.2 | 94.0 | 103.9] 97.7] 97.3| 93.6 65.1 | 98.3] 104] 106 94 1933... 
ESE D+ SR E- 34.9] 86.1 | 115.6) 99.5 | 110.4] 95.5 74.6 | 113.8 | 108! 109 102 1934... 
Ree 35.0 | 88.3 | 114.0 | 100.7 | 116.2 | 101.9 80.0 | 120.7} 118} 117 98 1935... 
July: July: 
aes 41.3 | 99.1] 99.9) 99.0| 99.5] 99.6 63.5 | 98.9 | 100 |__--. 19 
SE cncabubliedel 40.0} 98.9 | 100.8| 99.7] 95.3] 945 62.3 | 92.4] 111 19 
EKA Be 35.2 | 86.7 | 116.2} 100.7/| 1121| 96.5 76.2 | 114.3] 111 | 19 
Tl inscosheithaniiel 34.5 | 87.2 | 115.7 | 100.9 | 117.7 | 101.7 81.3 | 122.1] 119 |- 19 
January: Janua 
aes 39.9} 98.3] 96.7/ 95.1) 93.2] 96.4 62.4/) 96.0] 94 19 
1934...........----| 835.5 | 86.3 | 114.8 | 99.1 | 1048) 91.3 69.3 | 107.3 | 101 19 
A 34.2} 85.2 | 113.4] 96.6] 111.5| 98.3 78.5 | 119.3] 108 | 19 
ines capatiioded 35.5 | 90.1 | 113.1 | 101.9 | 116.5 | 103.0 80.4 | 121.2] 121 | Ig 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
1929...................|-s2-=-]-2=---- rs { aa Bt ME Iicaceccdblcaasace = 174 1929. 
REPT otggur ie 33.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 61.8 | 100.0 | 100 | 100 10 1932 - 
1933... rive ress 31.6 95.9 | 113.3 | 108.7 | 110.6 97.6 63.1 | 101.0 113 104 98 1933. 
Wee Tees 30. 7 91.6 | 131.7 | 120.6 | 149.6 | 113.6 77.6 | 124.7 118 98 127 1934. 
1935... 2277277] 822] 95.1 | 126.6 | 120.4 | 160.2] 1265) 83.9] 135.6] 126) 105) IZ = 
on 34.3 | 100.6 | 103.5 | 1041 | 106.1 | 1025] 629 | 101.2] 112|_-__.. 
ae + ate) 38.4 | 116.7 | 128.2 | 149.6 | 148.3 | 115.7 62.0 | 99.1 ll or 1 
ana nr ae 29.1 | 87.1 | 135.6 | 1181 | 148.3 | 109.4] 77.4] 126.3 | 104 |......|_. 
1935... 77] 20.6 | 87.5 | 128.1 | 107.7 | 143.8] 116.8] 843] 135.9] 104 |... ail 
— ee 28.7 | 87.8| 91.2] 801] 740] 81.1] 583] 943] 69)... | 
a 30.3 | 89.0} 125.2 | 111.4 | 128.9] 103.0} 71.9] 115.0] 115 |--.-.. - | 
— 3 <raeE. 33.3 | 98.5 | 130.8 | 128.8 | 165.0 | 126.1 81.1 | 130.5 | 136 |...... --- | 
1936... 22 777| 88-2 | 96.2 | 123.5 | 118.8 | 158.9 | 128.7] 82.4] 137.0 wevwes|--- | 
# See footnote to this column on p. 866. a§ 
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Table 3. Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in Specified 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1929 to January 
1936—Continued 

[Monthly average, 1932= 100] 
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§ See footnote to this column on p. 866. 
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Table 3.—Changes in Employment, Hours, Earnings, and Production in § 
Industries Reporting to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1936—Continued 


PeCified 
1929 to January 


[Monthly average, 1932= 100] 










































































Average Index Average hourly Index 
weekly hours of Index | Index = pm earnings Index Ind x! of 
nen eee | = « of |? Lived ” of Of | labor 

Year and month ber of | total |weekly| ©? ro- | an-| cost 
Num jo | no Amount off q8. 
‘ 6 te 36 6} * a 6) ti UL- junit ; 
ber | index —, hours®| rolls ings® | (cents) Index® | tion ¢ put ¢ | rok 
|} puté 
Telephone and telegraph 
es S hee! ee | 126.4 |... FS aaa ee ee eee eee 
Sees eee 40.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 08.7 | 100.0 |......)......). 
re Ser 37.4 89.7 89.0 79.8 84.1 94.5 70.4 | 105.9 j....us/..... |. 
Serre ae 38. 1 91.0 88.9 80.9 88. 2 99. 2 Fg”) 68g Sees 
\-~ ee SS ae 38.4] 91.9] 88.6] 81.4] 91.9 | 103.7 pa. @ & A008 1... 
uly: 
eS ae 39. 2 98.7 | 100.0 98. 7 98. 2 98, 2 69.8 a 
ar sae 38.0 90.3 86. 6 78. 2 82.2 94.9  38e * | ae 
Soe 38.1] 90.8; 89.8] 81.5] 89.1] 99.2 7h. © F Be Weaccs.)....-. 
i niniaiediiincnduill 38.1} 91.5] 889] 81.3 | 93.3) 104.9 AES | * Pet SRGRE ae 
January: 
a El 37.6 93. 2 94.3 87.9 88. 4 93. 7 RES 8 OS ee ee 
et as 37.6 89.4 88.7 79.3 85.1 95.9 71.6 | 106.9 “es See 
ares 38.1 91.8 89. 1 81.8 91.1 | 102.2 Pe © BV cca cntcc ae 
ae ee 38. 5 91.1 88. 6 80.7 92.5 | 104.4 Ae ( | aa a 
Retail trade 
eS? Sa)  * a ee “ 
eT eer 46.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 48.3 | 100.0 |___- 
Sree aes, 45.1 96. 3 99.1 95.4 87.3 88. 1 46.4 91.7 ‘ | 
Se eae ee 41.5 89.7 | 106.8 95.8 96.4 90.3 oe ) eee Lua 
— a ere ae 41.8 | 92.6] 107.2) 99.3] 98.3] 91.7 §2.1 | 100.2 j...... ss 
wy 
aS as 46.8 98. 6 95. 2 93.9 93.7 98. 4 46.4 | as | ae la 
etree e 47.0 | 101.0 92. 4 93. 3 80. 7 87.3 42.0 | | rt aa 
 ——n 41.7} 89.2/ 102.9] 91.8] 95.1! 92.4 8) + | eh SRE 
RE a 41.6} 92.6 | 103.3] 95.7] 95.7] 92.6 52.1 | 101.5 |.-...-) 
January: 
ar —= 47.4 | 101.6 93.9 95.4 86. 6 92.2 44.9 92.0 » 
c (a ae 42.7 90.3 | 103.9 93.8 93. 4 89.8 54.2 ' ) = z 
REE 41.6 91.7 | 103.5 94.9 94.5 91.3 53.4 | 100.9 |__ 3 ; 
a Sa 43.3 | 95.2 105.1 | 100.1 | 98.4] 93.6 52.8 | 100.0 |____- | Se 





























6 See footnote to this column on p. 866. 


An outstanding fact regarding manufacturing versus nonmanufac- 
turing industries is the comparatively slight advance made by the 
latter since 1932. As will be pointed out later, this is due in part to 
the fact that in a large proportion of the 13 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries included in the table the decline from 1929 to 1932 was not as 
serious as in manufacturing as a whole. 

The separate industries analyzed in the later sections of table 3 
were chosen partly for the purpose of illustrating the wide range of 
types and of rates of change on which the aggregate figures of the first 
four sections of table 3 are based. Both durable-goods and nondurs- 
ble-goods industries are represented; and, from a slightly different 
angle,capital-goods industries and consumption-goods industries. 
The main stages of the productive process are represented, from 
mining and the processing of raw materials to the making of finished 
goods, the sale of goods, and the rendering of services to consumers. 
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Varied rates of change are shown, from slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, with output in 1935 below the level of 1932, to machine tools with 
, trebled index of machine-tool orders. 

From the point of view of hours and earnings, industries are in- 
cluded with both high and low earnings and with long and short 
weekly hours. Some of the industries underwent only a slight reduc- 
tion of hours and increase of hourly earnings, while others exhibited 
striking changes either in hours or in earnings or in both. 

Particularly important from the point of view alike of employers, 
employees, and the country as a whole are changes in the volume of 
production. These changes throw light on the degree of elasticity 
of demand and the possible absorption of the unemployed by indus- 
try. For these reasons, as far as practicable, the tabular analysis 
includes industries for which the Department of Commerce and 
other agencies collect production statistics and for which the Federal 
Reserve Board constructs production indexes. The figures of pro- 
duction are not entirely comparable with available employment 
statistics, especially on a monthly basis, as explained in comments 
on changes in production and average man-hour output in manu- 
facturing as a whole. But the general direction of change may be 
ascertained, in many industries, by a comparison of employment and 
production statistics. 

Changes in volume of production or of business activity in many 
industries cannot be expressed in units or indexes that make possible 
a comparison with changes in employment. It is probable that there 
have been fewer technological changes in the service industries as a 
whole than in manufacturing and mining, although there are excep- 
tions, as in the communications and transportation groups. Further- 
more, when volume of business falls off in the service industries, such 
as retail trade, there is likely to be a comparatively small decline in 
employment; and when business activity increases, employment 
expands at a comparatively slow rate. 

The selection of the months taken for comparison (July 1932, 1933, 
1934, and 1935 and January 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936) was made 
partly because of the fact that July 1932 and January 1933 were near 
the low point of the depression. Another reason is the fact that 
July 1933 immediately preceded the period of codes under the 
National Recovery Administration, and comparisons of average 
weekly hours, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 
before and after this date are particularly significant. For many of 
the items included in the tables, especially for production, monthly 
comparisons, such as are made in table 3, must be used with great 
reservations. It is generally recognized, for example, that July 1933 
was extremely abnormal, being affected by factors neither seasonal 
nor cyclical, but casual and necessarily temporary in nature. In 
certain industries, readjustments in the peak periods may lead to 
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bias in monthly comparisons. Thus the unusual concentration of ' 
production in the automobile industry and to a less extent in blas earltet 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills in January 1935 caused ap 28.9 P 
abnormal upturn in the indexes as compared with the same mont) data § 
in earlier years. 
Such reservations and qualifications as have been mentioned ar Te 
necessary for the adequate interpretation and use of the statistics tende 
given in table 3. Detailed textual analysis of the data relating t Howe 





the various industries is beyond the limits of a brief article. 5 
iving 

Changes in Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor 25 pe 

i ' entra; 

Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has made annual studies of entrance - 
wage rates for common labor in selected industries. The reports for 1935, 


1934 cover 173,188 adult male common laborers. The term common BR pntr: 
labor is used in connection with the work of those who have “‘no both 
specific productive jobs or occupations” and ‘who perform physical 
or manual labor of a general character requiring little skill or training.” 
Table 4 gives entrance wage rates fur July 1929, 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
and percentage changes from July 1929 to July 1933 (immediately 
preceding the system of codes) and from July 1933 to July 1935. 





Table 4.—Average Hourly Entrance Wage Rates for Adult Male Common Labor, [pay ! 
July 1929, 1933, 1934, and 1935 


























SEE 01 a of liv 
Average hourly entrance rates (Percent | Percent to th 
(in cents) in July — of de- | of in- 
, _——y — 7 
rom rom 
Industry July July 
1929 to | 1933 to 
1929 1933 1934 1935 July July le 
1933 1935 
FS eae og A a a a 49.9 46.5 54.9 61.2) —6.8| +315 
ase (eae GaN UNE bie ion ss 37.8 24.7 36.9 38.2) —34.7 | +547 
RAN TS SA ES, AEE RTE. 37.8 29.5 44.7 44.3 | —22.0) +502 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies... --- 45.9) 37.1 43.5) 42.9] —19.2/ +156 
Foundry and machine-shop products..............-.- 39.8 31.8 40. 1 40.0 | —20.1 | +-25,8 
I, cit nsnnigalemamatpewennhissuennaaglitieiae 42.5 33. 6 43. 2 44.1 | —20.9 | +31.3 
Retake eRe, cit nabhedine ceibiiimiwndedat 42.2 31. 6 39. 3 41.9 | —25.1 | +32. ——— 
RAO CUM gg sida nenemmencetececcnsce 32.0) 2.8) 33.1 35.6 | —35.0 | +71.2 Month 
Paper and pulp 2 5 TE, SI NE TRG 44.0} 326] 40.3] 411] —25.9| +261 jj Month 
Petroleum and refining....................-.-..--..-. 45.7| 40.7] 526) 52.2] —10.9| +283 193: 
Slaughtering and meat packing..................-.._- 42.0} 323] 439) 45.7) —23.1 | +415 193. 
LP TRATION GE TOTO ES 42.8| 387] 41.8] 420] -—96| +85 195 
I NO 6 i ian n inantactcdgenncigens 48.3) 38.3) 45.5) 48.1) —20.7| +26 m,. 
All industries covered.............-.-...-..---- 43.7] 35.0] 43.0] 451] —19.9| +239 [ay '%3 : 
All industries except general contracting.....-.- 42.1 34.2 42.3 44.5) —18.8| +301 1984: i 


























Without exception the 13 industries show a decline in entrance wage 
rates from July 1929 to July 1933 and an increase from July 1933 to 
July 1935. The declines during the former period ranged from 6.8 
percent in the automobile industry to 35 percent in sawmills. The 
increases during the latter period, from July 1933 to July 1935, ranged 
from 8.5 percent in public utilities to 71.2 percent in sawmills. ‘The 
averages for all the reporting industries show a decline, during the 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934, March 1936, 
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sarlier period, of 19.9 percent and a rise, during the latter period, of 
98.9 percent. If general contracting, for which monthly employment 
data are limited, is omitted, the decline from 1929 to 1933 was 18.8 
percent and the increase from July 1933 to July 1935 was 30.1 percent. 

These figures furnish additional evidence of the marked upward 
tendency of hourly earnings and wage rates from 1932 to 1935. 
However, the real significance of the changes in hourly entrance wage 
rates is clearer when they are compared with changes in the cost of 
living. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of cost of living declined 
95 percent from June 1929 to June 1933, while the fall in average 
entrance wage rates as shown above was only 19.9 percent. The 
cost-of-living index advanced only 8 percent from June 1933 to July 
1935, while the rise in average entrance wage rates was 28.9 percent. 
Entrance rates therefore tended upward, in terms of buying power, 
both before and after 1933. 


Changes Affecting the Interpretation cf Statistics of Employment, Earnings, 
and Production 


Cost of Living and Wholesale Prices 


For convenience in the use of statistics of average earnings, weekly 
pay rolls, production, etc., given in previous tables, indexes of cost 
of living and of wholesale prices are presented in table 5, converted 
to the same base—-that is, the average for the year 1932. 


Table 5.—Changes in Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living Since 1932 
{Average 1932= 100.0] 
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' Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price indexes converted from 1926 base to 1932 base. 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of —_ purchased by w earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities of the United States. The index has been conv to the 1932 base. The dates 
studies differ slightly from the above dates: June (instead of July) 1932, 1933, and 1934; 
J0ce 1932 and 1933 (instead of zomeeey 1933 and 1934); and November 1934 (instead of January 1935). 
See “Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers’, in 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (pp. 819-837). This index is based on monthly reports of changes 
‘n retail prices, rents, etc., and on studies in 1918 of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried work- 
‘ts. The budget studies are used as a basis for giving weights or proportionate importance to the items 
commonly included in family budgets. In 1934 provision was made by Congress for needed revisions of 
family-budget data, on the basis of which it is hoped to make further revisions of cost-of-living figures. 


55387—36 3 
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An outstanding fact apparent from table 5 is the divergence 9 
wholesale prices of all commodities other than farm products froy 
prices of farm products. The all-commodities index of wholesa| 
prices increased 23.5 percent in 1935 over 1932, the nonagriculturg}. 
commodities index rose 17.4 percent, and the farm-products inde 
advanced 63.5 percent. Equally significant is the fact that the cost. 
of-living index, which declined slightly in 1933, was at virtually the 
same level in 1935 as in 1932. Among the various circumstance 
which account for these facts is the relatively large decline in whole. 
sale prices, especially of farm products, from 1929 to 1932, as compared 
with the cost of living. The cost-of-living index includes compan. 
tively inflexible items, such as rent and services. The divergence o{ 
the index for farm products from the index for nonagricultural com. 
modities must be interpreted in the light of the fact that from 1929 
to 1932 there was a very slight contraction of agricultural produ. 
tion, although the effective demand in the markets for farm products 
fell off very gravely, and prices of farm products declined rapidly, 
On the other hand, as the effective demand for nonagricultural! com. 
modities declined, there was a curtailment of production and , 
correspondingly slight fall in the price level. Therefore, the wide 
divergence of prices of the two types of commodities afer 1932 is 
substantially due to the recovery of farm products from abnormally 
low levels. 

From the point of view of the individual worker, the significance 
of changes in average hourly earnings and in per capita weekly ear- 
ings depends on the relative purchasing power of his earnings. 
Changes in the purchasing power of income in the case of individual 
workers and of particular groups of workers vary widely from the 
general average. The Bureau of Labor Statistics attempts to measure 
the rate of change in the general level by means of its indexes of the 
cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
in 32 large cities of the United States. 

Total pay rolls are important from the point of view of production 
and business activity, which depend vitally on the income of the 
large groups of consumers with comparatively small incomes, notably 
wage earners and farmers. The effectiveness of the total amount of 
pay rolls as an economic basis for the maintenance of demand and 
volume of production varies with the purchasing power of wages. 
The purchasing power of total pay rolls, as in the case of individual 
earnings, may be measured approximately by adjustment to the 
cost-of-living index. 

From the point of view of the employer’s interest in labor cost as al 
element in the cost of production, wage rates are particularly signif- 
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cant, and changes in these rates may in some degree find expression 
in changes in wholesale prices. Even more significant in connection 
with the cost of production is cost per unit of output, and this in turn 
is vitally affected by changes in volume of production. Wholesale 
prices, from the point of view of the employer, represent on the one 
hand cost of production involved in prices paid for materials and 
equipment; and on the other hand they represent gross income from 
the sale of output, whether semimanufactured articles or finished 
ooods. There are no wholesale-price indexes available which, for 
industrial employers generally, distinguish between prices representing 
cost of production and prices representing gross income from the sale 
of products. 

The cost of living declined rapidly during the extreme deflation of 
the early months of 1933. A comparison of the index of cost of living 
with the indexes of average hourly earnings, per capita weekly earn- 
ings, and total pay rolls, as given in tables 2 and 3, shows that there 
were considerable net gains in purchasing power, although for many 
individuals and groups of workers earnings declined in terms of cost 
of living. ‘Total pay rolls increased very much more rapidly than 
the cost of living. 

The rise in the cost-of-living index in 1934 above the 1933 level 
(from 94.7 to 98) was probably due in considerable part to the drought 
of 1934. This is indicated by the fact that the outstanding increases 
in the various items making up the index were in those items most 
vitally affected by the drought. 

It is necessary to qualify the use of a cost-of-living index, even 
when based on adequate budgetary data. There are wide variations 
in the types of items entering into the budgets of various individuals 
and classes and wide divergencies in the prices of the same items in 
different sections of the country. There is indeed no possible single 
cost-of-living index that is applicable to all types of workers, and 
there is no practicable method of converting the general average of 
wages in terms of dollars and cents into exact terms of purchasing 
power applicable to all individuals or groups. But changes in the 
cost of living may properly be included among the various con- 
siderations essential to a sound wage policy; and the data of a cost- 
of-living index may be utilized for a more adequate understanding 
of income, effective demand, and volume of production. 


National Income 


The latest available analysis of national income (a preliminary 
estimate) by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
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Department of Commerce is for 1934. The estimates of total incon, 
and of wages and salaries are given in table 6, together with indexe, 
indicating extent of change from 1929 as a base and from 1932 as, 


base. 
Table 6.—National Income Paid Out, 1929-34! 














Item 1929 1932 1933 4 
Amount of income (in millions of dollars): 

i cintinoddihdieeh lina nttinmiboodbndenmicatnabties $78,632 | $48,362 | $44,940 $50, 189 
Wages in selected industries ?.......................-...--- 17, 197 7,017 7, 189 8, 44 
Salaries in selected industries ?.......................-...-- 5, 664 3, 387 3, 048 3, 25 
Wages and salaries, all industries *.._...................-.- 50, 551 29, 821 27, 828 | 1, 

Index numbers— 

1929= 100: 
EE ES a a a ee 100. 0 61.5 57.2 63.4 
Wages in selected industries ?.......................... 100. 0 40.8 41.8 52 
Salaries in selected industries ?_...._....._.___. Press 100. 0 59. 8 53.8 | 574 
Wages and salaries, all industries *.._..._.._..........- 100. 0 59.0 55.0 | 61.8 

1932= 100: : 
hiickielidneietiicudddteinielnddddedunneceddienaatanwors 162. 6 100.0 92.9 103, 
Wages in selected industries ?_........................- 245. 1 100. 0 102. 5 177 § 
Salaries in selected industries ?_.....................-.. 167.2 100. 0 90.0 | % 
Wages and salaries, all industries *__..._............--- 169. 5 100. 0 93.3 104.8 














! Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Survey of Currey 
Business, November 1935. 


seers mining, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water transpor. 
on. 


3 Excluding work relief and wages and salaries not directly connected with industry. In the industrig 
ether than those listed in note 2, wages and salaries cannot be separated. 


In those industries where it is possible to make estimates of wage 
payments as distinguished from salaries, the amount of wage pay- 
ments increased much more rapidly (27.5 percent) from 1932 to 1934 
than total income (3.8 percent). Salaries showed a slight decline, 
being 4 percent below the level of 1932. The comparatively rapi( 
increase in wage payments after 1932 is to be viewed, however, in the 
light of what had happened to wages before 1932. Wage payments 
in the industries specified in the table, fell from $17,197,000,000 in 
1929 to $7,017,000,000 in 1932, thus losing about three-fifths of the 
1929 volume. Salaries, on the other hand, lost only about two- 
fifths, and total income less than two-fifths. These are figures 0! 
income in monetary terms, and since retail prices declined rapidly 
the net loss in purchasing power was much less than the decline in 
nominal income. The significance of these statistics, in the inter 
pretation of changes affecting labor, is in the comparatively large 
decline of labor income before 1932 and its comparatively rapid 
recovery since 1932. But it is to be noted that wages in the specified 
industries of table 6 were still in 1934 only 52 percent of the wages 0! 
1929, whereas total income in 1934 was 63.8 percent of the 1929 total 


income. 
Growth of Population 


Changes in the volume of employment and income must be viewed 
in the light of changes in population. Table 7 gives the most rece! 
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estimates of the growth of population since 1932, together with the 
census figures of 1930. The estimate for July 1935 shows an increase 
over July 1982 of 2,547,000 or 2 percent. 


Table 7.—Estimated Changes in the Population of the United States, 1932-35 ! 


| 














Increase over 1932 estimate 
Estimated 
number 





Percent 





1930 (Census, Apr. 1 - . 122, 775, 046 
—~) fe ee kaa eee Anim 124, 974, 000 
ua Guly 1)----MMMenaessnLOnOMRedGclcags-.---..----...-| 20a 
1935 (July 1) ;, 127, 521, 000 











| Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Press Release, Feb. 4, 1936. 


A comparison of volume of production in a given year with that 
of a later year must be viewed in the light of the fact that because 
of the growth of population there are more people to be supplied 
with goods and services. Similar comparisons of employment and 
of pay rolls require consideration of increases in the employable 
population and in the number of persons dependent on wage pay- 
ments. 


Changes Affecting Labor After 1929 
Manufacturing Industries 


| In oRDER to view in perspective the changes in employment, pro- 
duction, and earnings since 1932 and to avoid an otherwise exagger- 
ated representation of the extent of change, it is necessary to compare 
later conditions not only with the period of extreme depression but 
with the predepression period. Table 8 and the accompanying chart 
give indications of changes in manufacturing industries with the 
figures for 1929 representing 100 percent. Changes in cost of living 
and in wholesale prices are also shown. 
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able 5: 
able 5. 
CHANGES IN NUMBER OF Wace EARNERS, PRODUCTION, AND o. 


EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND CHANGES IN = 
Cost OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRrices,— Since 1929 
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able 8. Changes in Employment, Production, and Earnings in Manufactur- 
ing Industries and Changes in Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living Since 1929 


[Average 1929= 100.0] 
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| Federal Reserve Board’s index without seasonal adjustment. 

1 This index is more accurately described as an index of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
pwer-salaried workers in 32 large cities in the United States. Its use for estimating changes in the purchas- 
ng power of wages must be regarded as a rough general approximation only. The dates of cost-of-living 
udies differ slightly from the months shown above: June (not July) 1932, 1933, and 1934; November (not 
December) 1934; and October (not December) 1935. For revision of the cost-of-living index, see article in 
onthly Labor Review, September 1935 (pp. 819-837). See table 5, note 2. 


It is true, of course, that there was unemployment even in the most 
prosperous years and that standards of Jiving were often meager as well 
sinsecure. It is also true that wages had lagged behind many other 
orms of income. On the other hand, a comparison of current con- 
litions with those of 1929 serves to indicate the progress made since 
932 toward previous levels. 

In manufacturing industries the displacement of wage earners in 
932 amounted to 39 out of each 100 of the number employed in 1929; 
nd in December 1932 to 41. By March 1933 the displacement of 
vorkers as well as decline of earnings was still larger. By December 
1935 the number remaining unemployed in manufactures was 19 out 
of each 100 of the number employed in 1929. These comparisons, 
1 terms of the problem of absorption of the available employable 
population, must be qualified by the fact that more people were of 
vorking age in 1935 than in 1929. 

The decline in pay rolls was greater than in employment, and later 
here was a more rapid advance. Each weekly wage payment of $100 
by employers in manufacturing industries in 1929 bad shrunk by 1932 
0 $42, and by December 1932 to $38, and had expanded from this 

small volume to $70 by December 1935. If pay rolls are adjusted 
0 the cost-of-living index, the $38 of December 1932 may be regarded 
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as approximately equal to $49; and the adjusted purchasing power 9 
each $70 of December 1935 as approximately $86. Thus pay rolls jy 
December 1935 in terms of purchasing power were about 14 percey; 
below the level of 1929. 


Those who retained employment in manufacturing industries gy. Esti 
fered extreme declines in per capita weekly earnings, which, in Decep.fwho ha 
ber 1932, were 64 percent of the average for 1929. By December 193; Mnadju 
per capita weekly earnings were 87 percent of the 1929 average. |;(pf-livin 
these figures are adjusted to the cost-of-living index, the 64 percey 1 
in December 1932 is equivalent to about 83 percent of the 199 1 
average; and the 87 percent of December 1935 rises above 19% l 
(107 percent of the 1929 average). Stated in another way, the : 
average wage earner in manufacturing industries who had a job inf Thes 
December 1932 received in approximate purchasing power 83 cents as fhe be: 
compared with each dollar received in 1929; and in December 1935, Mable § 
$1.07 as compared with each dollar received in 1929. nonma 

For each 100 units of output in manufacturing industries produced fi dvane 
per month in 1929, only 49 were produced in December 1932; and by Mind pe 
December 1935, 81 units were produced. Thus the volume of produc. Mess th 
tion in manufacturing industries in December 1935 was 19 percent fp sev 
below the level of 1929. separa 

The Combined Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries we 

As has already been explained, it is much more difficult to trace the MMenanc 





changes in nonmanufacturing than in manufacturing industries. For nore ' 
certain industries, figures are given in table 3. Even the information ates | 
regarding the 13 nonmanufacturing industries included in this analysis thang' 
is not entirely on a comparable basis with data relating to manufac. Mpetwe 
turing, because salaried workers are included in reports from some of §ndust 
the nonmanufacturing industries. But 

The following tabulations give estimates of changes since 1929, on rorke 
the basis of the best available information. Changes in employment Hom: 
in 90 manufacturing and 13 nonmanufacturing industries combined Js | 
were approximately as follows, based on the estimated number in ¥#es 1 


1929 as 100 percent: eeres 
whe 


raph 
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1932—Monthly average__.__._____.----- eye reel TR 68 schane 
Gee rS............. eeespeeeueubeus...- 79 i 
1935—December-_-___......._...__-._------- eS ie 83 dust 
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Changes in weekly pay rolls in 90 manufacturing and 13 nonmiant- 
facturing industries combined were approximately as shown belov. 
The first column consists of index numbers based on the amounts o! 





. e m 
pay rolls not adjusted to price changes and the second column repre- we, 
sents adjustment of the first column to the Bureau of Labor Statistics he 


index of cost of living: 
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Unadjusted Adjusted 

1929—Monthly average. __- ob UIE ees 100 

1932—Monthly average_____.___.-__-_-.._-_--- . 62 65 

79 

85 
Estimates of changes in the per capita weekly earnings of those 
yho had jobs in the same industries are given below, the first column 
nadjusted and the second column adjusted to changes in the cost- 

»(-living index: 
Unadjusted Adjusted 
1929— Monthly average......__..._._.___._..__._. 100 100 


1932—Monthly average 96 
1935— Monthly average 100 
1935— December ; , 103 


These figures are not precise measurements but they are based on 
he best available information. When compared with the figures of 
able 8, they indicate a smaller reduction in manufacturing than in 
pnmanufacturing industries from 1929 to 1932, and a smaller 
dvance from 1932 to 1935, as to number of employees, total pay rolls, 
ind per capita weekly earnings. ‘The actual difference was probably 
ess than the figures indicate, due to the fact, already mentioned, that 

several of the nonmanufacturing industries it is not possible to 
separate wage earners and their compensation from salaried employees 
nd their salaries. Wage earners are more vitally affected by tech- 
nological changes; their employment is more dependent on the main- 
enance of a stable volume of output; and their earnings fluctuate 
nore widely due to part time, curtailment of hours, and reduction in 
ates of pay. Because of these circumstances, the comparisons of 
hanges in employment and earnings show a greater divergence 
between the manufacturing industries and the nonmanufacturing 
dustries than actually existed. 

But the inclusion in some of the industries of executives and salaried 
vorkers does not alone account for the divergence. Some of the 
lonmanufacturing industries have been subject to extreme fluctua- 
ions in volume of production or business activity, but the 13 indus- 
ries included in these estimates were probably less affected in the 
geregate by the depression than were manufacturing industries as 
whole. With certain exceptions, such as the telephone and tele- 
raph industry, the nonmanufacturing groups have not undergone 
echnological changes to the same extent as have the manufacturing 
ndustries. Changes in volume of business and in technological 
hethods in the nonmanufacturing industries, especially in the service 
ndustries, such as retail trade, have entailed comparatively small 
hanges in employment. In many of these industries it is necessary 
) maintain comparatively large staffs of workers even though the 
lemand for service is small; and when there is an upturn in demand, 
he expansion of the staff is not as large as for a corresponding upturn 
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of production in manufacturing. In small telephone and telegrap) 
offices, retail stores, and many other service establishments, subst), 
tially the same number of workers is required whether business \ 
brisk or slack. In retail trade, the volume of business in terms ¢/ 
dollar sales in 1932 was only 52 percent of the 1929 volume.® Decling 
in prices indicate that in terms of goods handled, the falling off j, 
the retail trade was materially smaller. Employment in retail trad 
in 1932 was 76.8 percent of the 1929 employment, and pay rolls wer 
63.2 percent. By 1935 total sales in dollars, with no extensive chang 
in the retail price level, had risen 27 percent above 1932, while employ. 
ment increased only 7.2 percent, with total man-hours almost th 
same as in 1932, and pay rolls were still 1.7 percent below 1932. 

Several important nonmanufacturing industries are not included ir 
the comparison. In the case of class 1 steam railroads, total employ. 
ment by December 1932 had declined to 59 percent of the averag 
employment in 1929. After making small gains in certain months 
thereafter, employment in class I steam railroads in December 193) 
was very slightly above the level of December 1932. Thus, in this 
important industry there was virtually no net gain in employment} 
years after December 1932. In the construction industries ther 
was an even more serious decline, although by 1935 there was : 
considerable expansion of employment. The number of familie 
provided for by dwellings for which permits were issued in December 
1935 was more than three times as large as the corresponding nun- 
ber for December 1932, and the estimated cost of constructing the 
dwellings more than doubled. Construction remained far below 
the 1929 average. In public service, which includes such groups as 
public-school teachers, postal employees, the armed forces, police- 
men, and firemen, the losses were much less severe than in manv- 
facturing industries. In other branches of employment, such 1: 
domestic service, there is not enough information to determine 
whether changes after 1929 were greater or less than in the indus 
tries included in the above tables. It should be repeated that all 
regular and emergency public employment is excluded. 


Comparative Rates of Change in Employment and Production 


THE statistics of employment and production show a smaller decline 
in number of workers from 1929 to 1932 than in volume of production, 
although there is ample evidence that total man-hours declined much 
more rapidly than volume of production. In manufacturing i 
dustries, average hours per week in 1932 were probably only about 
three-fourths of the number in 1929. The reductions in average 
weekly hours actually worked were in part a result of shorter schedules 





5 Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Retail Trade Section of the 
Marketing Research and Service Division. Circular No. 4506, February 1936. 
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of shifts or of plant operation, but probably more largely a result of 
art-time employment accompanying the decline in business activity. 
After 1932 the volume of production in most industries increased 
much more rapidly than the number of wage earners employed. 
Comparisons of rates of change are shown in table 9. 


Table 9.—Percent of Change in Production and Employment in Specified 
Industries, 1929 to 1935 








——— 


Percent of change from— 





1929 to 1932 1932 to 1935 





In num- In num- 


In pro- _| In pro- J 
duction gory duction |>& of em 





All manufacturing industries —47 —39 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills —76 —50 
Automobiles —74 
—55 
Cotton goods —29 
Woolen and worsted goods —34 
Boots and shoes —14 
—27 
—16 
Slaughtering and meat packing —6 
Cigars and tes —17 
Petroleum —17 
Rubber tires and inner tubes —42 
Anthracite mining = 
Crude-petroleum producing —22 —45 




















Among the causes of the more rapid increase of production as 
compared with changes in the number of wage earners from 1932 to 
1935 was an increase in the weekly hours of work. It is true that 
hours varied widely. It will be recalled that there was a Nation- 
wide movement for reducing hours of work as a method of reemploy- 
ment. This movement gained considerable headway but was later 
reversed, and from September 1934 (the approximate low point) to 
December 1935, average weekly hours, in all manufacturing industries 
combined, increased from 33.3 to 38.8, or nearly 17 percent. Similar 
increases are observable in most of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

Average weekly hours as computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics are not to be confused with scheduled hours of shifts or plant 
operation. ‘The scheduled hours have undoubtedly undergone some 
changes, but it appears that much of the increase in hours worked 
was due to the more regular operation of plants resulting from the 
upturn in business activity. 

A second cause of the smaller increase in the number of workers 
employed than in volume of production is the reduction of labor 
overhead by increased total output. As volume of production rises 


| from a low level, labor is more economically utilized in most industries 


even without technological changes. This may be illustrated by the 
case of railway-passenger service. Railway schedules call for the 
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running of trains whether the number of passengers is small or large 
and the staff required for handling the trains varies only to a slight 
extent with the number of passengers. In many service industries 
and particularly i in manufacturing industries, the number of workers 
required is more readily adjusted to changes i in the amount of wor; 
done. But in almost all industries an increase in output from a |oy 
level does not require a proportionate increase in the number of 
workers. 

A third cause of divergence between volume of employment an( 
volume of production is to be found in technological changes. Eye 
the improvements in methods introduced before 1932 have had cumy. 
lative effects during the upturn in production. Some of the changes 
were made for use in mass production, and their maximum efficiency 
depended on comparatively large-scale output. In some highly 
mechanized industries, for example, the low volume of output during 
the depression required some degree of retrogression to a less highly 
specialized technique, one man or group of men operating machines 
or supervising processes which were devised for more specialized 
methods. With increased output, facilities already available could 
be more efficiently used. 

There were many technological changes after 1932. No compre- 
hensive study has been made as to the nature or extent of these 
changes, although much information has become available. A 
well-known instance is the case of steel-mill modernization, involving 
extensive expenditures. From 1930 to 1935, thirteen continuous 
4-high mills of the most efficient types were constructed, with addi- 
tional capacity for 6,000,000 gross tons of hot-rolled sheets and strip 
steel per year.’ Significant indications of technological improve- 
ments are also to be found in the rising curve of machine-tool orders, 
as indicated in table 3. 

The increased man-hour output from 1929 to 1932 was brought 
about in spite of the larger percentage of overhead labor and the 
greater difficulty of applying mass-production methods during 1 
period of reduced output. On the other hand the smaller volume of 
production tended to throw out of use the less efficient units of labor 
and equipment and thereby to increase average man-hour output. 
Since 1932 the increased volume of production has reenforced im- 
proved techniques in making possible a more effective use of mass- 
production methods by reducing the amount of overhead labor. 

The factors involved in the determination of the number of workers 
employed are various, complex, and interdependent in their operation. 
Among these factors are average hours of work; wage rates; the cost 
of labor as compared with the cost of machines and labor-saving 
methods; and, chiefly important, volume of production, which, in 
turn, depends on elasticity of demand. 


* American Iron and Steel Institute. Steel Facts, February 1936, pp. 1-2. 
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Food Consumption at Different Economic Levels 


By Farra M. Wi.u1aMs, of the Bureau or Lasor Sraristics 


S THE economic well-being of the worker’s family increases the 
A proportion of the family budget spent for food decreases, though 
the actual number of dollars spent for food may increase. These 
shifts in the use of the worker’s dollar are shown by preliminary 
fgures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the consumption 
of employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers.'| With 
increasing resources, there are important shifts in the proportions in 
which different types of food are purchased. At the lowest of the 
levels analyzed, the market basket is heavily weighted with bread, 
four and meal, and white and sweet potatoes. At the higher Jevels, 
per-capita consumption of cereal products is only slightly larger than 
at the lower levels, the consumption of potatoes is somewhat higher, 
but consumption of leafy and other fresh vegetables and of fresh fruits 
doubles, and that of meat and eggs is more than 50 percent greater. 

The families in this investigation have been classified according to 
the level of their expenditures for all consumption goods. That level 
depends both upon the total amount spent for this purpose and upon 
the number, age, sex, and occupation of the consumers dependent on 
the family funds. Total family expenditures have been reduced to 
an outlay per “consumption unit’’, that is, per equivalent adult male, 
calculated for each family. The amount of the total expenditure per 
“consumption unit’’ indicates the economic level of the family. The 
number of ‘‘consumption units” in a family is estimated on a com- 
posite basis. Expenditures for food and clothing are especially 
influenced by sex and age; and two scales have been developed, one 
for food and one for clothing, by means of which the number of mem- 
bers of the family may be expressed in terms of equivalent adult 
males.? Classification of the families from which data on expenditures 
were secured by ‘“‘expenditure per consumption unit” brings into sharp 
relief differences in consumer purchases at different levels of economic 
pressure. . 

A previous article’ has shown the differences in family income, 
family composition aud spending habits between New Hampshire 
families spending more than $400 per consumption unit for all con- 
sumer goods and those spending less than $400. In the group at the 

! See Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 554-563). 

The Bureau is indebted to the following agencies which have cooperated in the collection of the data 
presented in this report: The New Hampshire Minimum Wage Office, the New Hampshire Emergency 
Relief Administration, the School for Social Work of Tulane University, the Louisiana Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Virginia State Tax Commission, the Virginia Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Richmond and Henrico County Consumers’ Councils, the Massachusetts Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, the Hampden County Consumers’ Council, the Suffolk County Consumers’ Council, the West 
Tennessee State Teachers College, Southwestern University, Le Moyne College, and the Shelby County 


Consumers’ Council. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 558-559). 889 
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lower economic level there were smaller family incomes, and mor 
persons per family than in the group at the higher level. As , 
result of both these circumstances, the average percentage of tota| 
expenditure allocated to food is larger at the lower economic level, 
38.5 percent as compared with 30 percent. 

The average expenditure for food by the New Hampshire families 
at the higher economic level was $419 per family and $175 per food. 
consumption unit; at the lower economic level $437 per family and 
$117 per food-consumption unit. 

Similar figures for white families studied in three large cities of 
southeastern United States (Richmond, Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; and 
New Orleans, La.) show a distribution of family expenditures in many 
ways very similar to those for the 11 New Hampshire communities. 
The figures presented in table 1 show that the difference between the 
percentage of total expenditures going for food at the two economic 
levels analyzed varied from 8.5 points in Birmingham to 11 points 
in Richmond. The New Orleans families with average expenditure 
per consumption unit under $400 had lower total expenditures on the 
average than any other group analyzed so far, and devoted 41.3 
percent of that total to food, a higher percentage than any other 
discovered so far in this investigation. 


Table 1.—Relationship of Expenditure for Food to Total Expenditure by Fami. 
lies of Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers in 1933-34 








Families with total expenditures per consumption unit of— 





Item Under $400 $400 and over 





Rich- | Birming-| New Rich- | Birming-| New 
mond ham Orleans mond ham Orleans 





RS a ae ae 72 88 158 126 114 163 
Average number of persons per economic 


RE EERE NEE Se Se ee 5. 04 4. 56 4. 60 3. 05 2.99 3.02 
Average total expenditure__---_--_-- $1, 231 $1, 153 $1, 042 $1, 719 $1, 699 $1, 548 
Average expenditure for food per famiiy. $458 $417 $430 $451 $470 95 
Average expenditure for food per }« d- 

consumption wihit.................. ..- $109 | * $106 $113 $169 $183 
Proportion of total current expenditures 

ON ER ee Pee percent_.- 37.2 36. 2 41.3 26. 2 27.7 























Even more interesting are the data obtained on the kinds of food 
purchased by families with total expenditures of varying amounts. 
Food-consumption records are being kept by a large number of 
families for 1 week at each season of the year for the purpose of 
providing the Bureau of Labor Statistics with accurate figures on 
seasonal variations in food consumption. On the basis of these 
variations new weights will be developed for use in the currently 
published indexes of food costs. These records have been super- 
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vised by trained field workers who assisted the housewife in taking 
inventories of food on hand at the beginning and end of the record 
period and who made daily visits to the families during the 4 weeks 
in which the accounts were kept. 

Summaries are now available showing the amounts of food con- 
sumed in 1 week in the spring of 1935 by 324 families at different 
economic levels in representative cities in northeastern and south- 
eastern United States. 

In reviewing the data it is important to keep in mind the fact 
that they are based on records of food consumption kept by families 
of employed wage earners and lower-salaried workers. The first 
purpose of the general investigation of which these dietary records 
are a part was to provide a basis for revising and extending the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics current indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. Data which 
will be used for this purpose should not reflect the distorted spending 
of families whose incomes have been abnormally low and irregular. 
The sample studied was therefore limited to families who had not 
received relief during the year covered, and to families in which 
there was at least one earner who had a minimum of 3% days’ employ- 
ment in each of 36 weeks during the year, or a total of 1,008 or 
more hours’ employment in more than 36 weeks. An exception 
was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was em- 
ployed in an industry normally seasonal, such as the building trades, 
coal mining, and the garment industry. Such families were included 
in the investigation if the chief earner had employment for 3% days 
a week for each of 30 weeks. 

For the purposes of this study of variations in food consumption, 
total expenditures per ‘‘consumption unit’? have been grouped into 
four classes: Under $300, $300 to $399, $400 to $499, and $500 or 
more. 
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Table 2.— Average Weekly Per-Capita Consumption of Foods at Different E¢, 
nomic Levels by Families of White Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Clericg| 
Workers, Spring of 1935 















































Quantity 
9 New England cities (181 4 southeastern cities (143 
families) ! families) 2 
Weekly per-capita consumption by families with total anny, 
expenditure per consumption unit of— 
Food group 
] | 
Under | $300 to | $400 to | © | under | $300 to | $400 to 
$300 $399 $499 over $300 $399 $499 and 
(41 (47 (41 (52 (43 (32 22 - of 
fami- | fami- | fami- | gj. | fami- | fami- | fami- | ,\* 
lies) lies) lies) lies) lies) lies) lies) lies 
Lb. Db. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. | Lb. Lb. 
Meats, poultry, and fish. __....-_.- : @2 2. 58 2. 75 3. 55 1, 22 1. 98 2. 36 20 
Pidchaadbdectdivietnsntubhs+sebe<k | 83 71 77 . 89 . 62 . 84 89 | y 
Mi k, cream, and ice cream... _.----.- 5. 29 6. 87 6.77 6. 63 4.49 4.99 4.79 | 5 6 
Bg diathatelesunchenschlalsd-os . 08 ll . 06 .12 . 06 .07 .12 | % 
Butter and butter substitutes-__.___- . 46 . 57 . 57 .61 . 30 . 32 . 36 WB 
Cooking oils and fats_.............-- 18 21 15 . 26 31 . 43 . 38 | 4 
Lard and lard substitutes.........-- .17 . 20 . 24 .18 . 51 . 45 .37 | 30 
ei 8 as Wa SP ae oe 2.33| 204] 2.00| 1.92] 110] 1.22 1.76 | LM 
pond ES .74 . 86 1, 08 1,10 . 30 . 48 . 55 | 2 
' bdbbinknddbidingiodssshibbes aca . 61 . 68 .74 .74 1. 46 1.82 1. 24 | 94 
Other | sa and cereal products--.. 41 . 64 . 55 47 . 98 . 90 79 | ' 
i oddieababh bth ocukieach ds 1, 31 1, 44 1, 44 1. 48 1.18 1. 20 1.17 1. 55 
Posatoss and sweetpotatoes_.-....... 3. 41 3. 74 4. 00 3. 98 1, 58 1. 86 2.30 | 2.6 
Tomatoes, fresh and canned... ---- . 34 . 30 . 56 . 45 . 36 .51 . 67 | 7 
Leafy vegetables = ae es ee .37 43 72 .70 . 88 an .79 | 
Other vegetables, fresh._.........--- . 67 83 1. 24 1. 67 . 85 . 96 146] 1! 
Other vegetables, canned and dried - .70 . 67 . 85 i. . 58 st . 65 | 74 
Bah da ted cabhiincnattdeebdddece . 05 .07 . 09 . 07 .09 . 08 . 06 (i 
Fruits, fresh, and juices_........---- 1, 34 2. 43 2. 71 3. 45 1. 00 1. 56 2. 15 2.4 
Fruits, dried and canned sidiiebchedvpintsty . 24 31 . 43 . 39 17 . 25 51 4 
CD. ontatmasdverescocecoce 15 -19 27 il . 08 . 05 . 08 Ty 
Miscellaneous foods.._.............- 7 . 40 .51 . 57 27 . 39 41 | 
Percent 
Meats, poultry, and fish............ 100 122 130 168 100 162 193 186 
| GEER Ce ae ee 100 134 145 168 100 135 144 155 
, cream, and ice cream--_....._. 100 130 128 125 100 lll 107 126 
| EE SES SA 100 138 75 150 100 117 200 383 
Butter nob butter substitutes._..__- 100 124 124 133 100 107 120 143 
Cooking oils and fats.............-- 100 117 83 144 100 139 123 174 
Lard and lard substitutes._......... 100 118 141 106 100 88 73 59 
= aR ee A 100 88 90 82 100 lll 160 131 
Other baked IS 100 116 146 149 100 160 183 207 
Pl ninstithattinthuiiniptibbdiecaunes 100 111 121 121 100 125 85 64 
Other grain and cereal products----- 100 156 134 115 100 92 81 Oy 
EERE EES ES AS 100 110 110 113 100 102 99 131 
Potatoes and sweetpotatoes._......- 100 110 117 117 100 118 146 132 
Tomatoes, fresh and canned. --.._-- 100 88 165 132 100 142 186 197 
Leafy veo HO ee 100 116 195 189 100 88 90 151 
Other vegetables, fresh_...........-- 100 124 185 249 100 113 172 182 
nal vegetables, canned and dried_ 100 96 121 103 100 122 112 128 
Sine etibineenciganse 100 140 180 140 100 89 67 89 
Ponta, -_ and juices_.........._-. 100 181 202 257 100 156 215 243 
Fruits, and canned. .......... 100 129 179 163 100 147 300 216 
RR 100 127 180 73 100 63 100 100 
Miscellaneous foods................. 100 174 222 248 100 144 152 196 





























1 Berlin, N. H., 10 ) eeu: Boston, Mass., 39 Sopeiiton: Claremont, N. H., 24 families; Concord, N. H., 
23 — Keene, N. H., 10 families; Littleton, N 5 families; Nashua, N. H., 25 families; Ports- 
pringfield, Mass., 16 families. 

ham, Ala., 51 Aes Memphis, Tenn., 37 families; Mobile, Ala., 23 families; and Richmond, 
Va. 32 families” 


The striking fact shown by the data now available is that, as the 
total expenditure for all consumer goods increases, there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the consumption of the so-called protective foods, 
i. e., the foods rich in minerals and vitamins. In the New England 
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communities the consumption of fresh vegetables, fruits, and fruit 
juices was 5.82 pounds per capita per week in the highest economic 
group studied as compared with only 2.38 pounds in the lowest 
economic group. In the southeastern cities there was only slightly 
less variation between the two groups, the pounds consumed being 
5.31 and 2.73 in the highest and lowest groups. In both regions 
families with an expenditure per consumption unit of $500 and over 
used over 50 percent more meat, poultry, eggs, and cheese than the 
' families with an expenditure per consumption unit of less than $300. 
The increase in the consumption of milk, however, is less marked, 
being only 25 percent in the New England communities and 26 
percent in the southeastern cities. 

The consumption of grain products, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively stable. Bread, baked goods, flour, and other grain and 
cereal products show only a small increase with increases in total 
family expenditure. In the southeastern cities the total average 
number of pounds of grain and cereal products used per week per 
capita by the lowest economic group was 3.84, and by the highest 
economic group 3.97. In New England the same groups used 4.09 
pounds and 4.23 pounds, respectively. 

The consumption of sweets by the highest economic group in the 
southeastern cities was 31 percent more than that of the lowest 
economic group, but the $400 to $499 group in the South used 1 per- 
cent less than the amount used by the lowest economic group. In 
the New England communities the families with an expenditure 
| per consumption unit of $500 and over used only 13 percent more 
sweets than the families with an expenditure per consumption unit 
of less than $300, and the families in the two intermediate expendi- 
ture groups, 10 percent more. 

These figures indicate that as total family funds increase, workers 
buy diets more nearly meeting their own nutritional needs and those 
of their families. 

An analysis of annual food expenditures in the year 1933-34 by 
families of workers in Birmingham and New Orleans in relation to 
the cost of the Bureau of Home Economics adequate diet at mini- 
mum cost brings out very interesting facts in regard to the ade- 
quacy of the food expenditures of the two groups.* In that analysis 
the size of each family was measured by an adult male equivalent 
scale based on the adequate diet at minimum cost for persons of 
different age, sex, and activity. Actual annual expenditure for food 
was divided by family size in terms of adequate food-cost units to 
determine the expenditure per adequate food-cost unit. The 
*U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, Circular 296: Diets at Four Levels of 
Nutritive Content and Cost, by H. K. Stiebeling and M. M. Ward, Washington, 1933, p. 31. 
‘Idem, p. 29. 

55887—.36——4 
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resulting food-expenditure figure was then compared with the cog 
of the “adequate diet at minimum cost” for an adult man at mod. 
erate work, for each city for the period covered by the family-ey. 
penditure figures. The comparison showed that 57 percent of the 
families studied in Birmingham and 69 percent of the families studied 
in New Orleans spent enough money to buy this diet. It must, o 
course, be recognized further that many of the families spending 
enough to secure this diet probably were not adequately nourished, 
because they did not have the educational or traditional background 
which would have made it easy for them to secure foods providing 
the needed calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamins with the amount 
of money they had to spend. 

The difference in the expenditure habits of families in “the two 
cities is further emphasized by the figures on the distribution of fam- 
ilies with adequate and inadequate expenditures for food by total 
family expenditures per consumption unit. In Birmingham only 
23 percent of the families with total expenditures per consumption 
unit from $200 to $400 spent enough for food to obtain the adequate 
diet at minimum cost, while in New Orleans 51 percent of the families 
at that expenditure level devoted enough of their total outlay to food 
to have secured that diet. Similarly in the groups spending for all 
items from $400 to $600 per consumption unit, in Birmingham 73 
percent but in New Orleans 92 percent spent enough to secure the 
adequate diet at minimum cost. The analysis of the data on food 
purchases obtained from the families in the two cities has not yet 
progressed far enough to make it possible to say exactly why the 
figures are so different. 

At the lower consumption level; one cannot assume that the pur- 
chase of an adequate diet would represent wise spending. The 
incomes of families of father and mother and one to four children 
spending from $200 to $400 per consumption unit in Birmingham 
and New Orleans in the year of the study averaged $1,059. It 
is obvious that with family funds so small expenditures for food large 
enough to provide an adequate diet would very seldom leave enough 
to secure clothing, housing, fuel and light, medical care, personal 
care, and to pay for carfares, union dues, newspapers and the other 
sorts of recreation which are a necessity to the city worker and his 
family. For families with such incomes well-balanced spending 
must presumably result in a distribution of funds to all the categories 
of family needs without resulting in adequacy in any one. 

The Bureau of Home Economics at the United States Department 
of Agriculture has undertaken the nutritional analysis of the food 
consumption of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers as 
shown by this investigation, and an article in a forthcoming number 
of the Monthly Labor Review will present preliminary figures from 
that analysis. 








Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Selected Trades, 
May 15, 1934, and May 15, 1935 


N SIX trade groups in 70 cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, 29 percent of the union members received increases in 
wage rates and only 2 percent sustained wage-rate decreases between 
1934 and 1935. The largest proportion of members benefiting from 
wage-rate increases occurred among the longshoremen; the union 
agreements for these workers in 1935 in all the ports covered in the 
study except Houston, Tex., provided higher rates than those for the 
previous year. Over 65 percent of the motormen, conductors, and 
bus drivers covered by collective agreements with street-railway 
companies were members of unions whose agreements called for 
increased rates. Increased rates were received by 64 percent of the 
union members in printing trades in newspaper plants, 42 percent of 
the bakers, 35 percent of the truck drivers, 28 percent of the members 
in book and job shops, and 11 percent of the building-trades workers 
covered by union agreements in the 70 cities included in the Bureau 
study. 

There was a slight decrease in average hours in all six trade groups 
between 1934 and 1935. The average number of hours in 1935 was 
around 40 in the building and printing trades, 43 in the bakery trades, 
and 48 among truck drivers covered by union agreements. The 1935 
agreements provided for decreases in hours for about 18 percent of 
the members in the book and job shops, 12 percent in the newspaper 
plants, 11 percent of the truck drivers, 5 percent of the building 
trades, and 4 percent of the bakery workers. Longshoremen on the 
Pacific coast changed from a 48- to a basic 30-hour week; no change 
in scales of hours took place among longshoremen at the other ports 
between 1934 and 1935. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected each year since 1907 
data on scales of wages and hours as provided in union agreements in 
the principal trades in which payment of wages is customarily made 
on a time or hour basis.' No survey was made in 1934, but during 





! The first published report was in 1912 (Bul. No. 131) and included 7 trade groups for the 6 years 1907 
through 1912. A report was published each year thereafter until 1933 (Bul. No. 600). 
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the summer of 1935 agents of the Bureau visited 70 cities,’ securing 
rates provided in union agreements in the principal time-work trades: 
for both 1934 and 1935. The estimated union membership covered 
by these agreements in 1935 was 574,000. 

In reports for previous years the average rates of wages and how 
were given for each trade and for all the trades combined. Ny 
average figure for all trades combined is given in this report. It js 
felt that lack of homogeneity between the several trades makes 
general average meaningless. Conditions of employment in th 
baking and building trades, for instance, are too dissimilar to com- 
bine into a general average. Accordingly, each trade group is re- 
ported separately in this article. Specific rates by trade and city 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The averages for each trade given in this report, as well as in pre- 
vious reports, are weighted according to number of members in the 
various local unions.* Thus the averages reflect not only the specific 
rates provided for in union agreements but the number of persons 
presumably benefiting from these rates. Due to changes in total 
membership in a trade group, as well as shifts in relative numbers 
between various crafts within the same trade group, average rates 
so computed should not be compared over a period of years. For 
that reason the series of indexes computed from average rates, which 
appeared in previous annual reports, is not given in this article. The 
Bureau is now making a revision in the method of computing the 
indexes, in order to correct the anomalies caused by the use of aver- 
ages which are influenced by changing weights. A revised index of 
union wage rates and hours will be published at an early date. 

Definitions. —A union scale is a scale of wages and hours agreed to 
by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organization for 
persons who are actually working or would be working if there were 
work to be done in that locality. A union scale usually fixes a limit 


2 The cities visited were: 





Alabama: Birmingham. 

Arkansas: Little 5 

California: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: New Haven. 

District of Columbia: Washing- 


ton. 

Florida: Jacksonville. 

Georgia: Atlanta. 

Illinois: Chicago, Moline, Peoria, 
Rock Island. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, South 
Bend. 

lowa: Dereepant, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Wichita. 


Kentucky: Louisville. 
Louisiana: New Orleans. 


3 Building trades (journeymen, helpers, and laborers); printing trades (book and job shops and news 


Maine: Portland. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Spring- 
field, Worcester. 

Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids, 

-- ~" Duluth, Minneapolis, 

t 

Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis. 

Montana: Butte. 

Nebraska: Omaha. 

New Hampshire: Manchester. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Buffalo, New York 
City, Rochester. 

North Carolina: Charlotte. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
Youngstown. 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: Portland. 


at hah Erie, Phila- 


delp Pittsburgh, Reading 
Scranton, York. 
Rhode Island: Providence. 
South Carolina: Charleston. 
Tennessee: Memphis, Nashville. 
Texas: Dallas, El] Paso, Houston, 
San Antonio. 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond. 
veo ton: Seattle, Spokane. 
West Virginia: Charleston. 
Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee. 





papers); bakery trades; longshoremen; street-railway and bus motormen and conductors; and truck drivers. 

4 The average rates were obtained by multiplying the rate for each occupation in each city by the number 
of union members, adding the products for all cities, and dividing the sum by the aggregate union member- 
ship in all cities. 
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in one direction, that is, a minimum wage rate and maximum hours of 
work with specific provisions for overtime. 

The union may (1) be either an independent local union or one 
affiliated with a national or international federation, (2) be an organi- 
zation embracing one craft or more than one craft, or (3) have a 
contract with only one employer or more than one employer. 

A collective agreement is a contractual arrangement between a 
union and employer (or group of employers) regarding wages and hours 
and other working conditions. Collective agreements are usually 
written and signed by both parties. Sometimes, however, there is 
merely an oral agreement. ‘The Bureau has included scales in oral 
agreements only in such cases where it felt confident the rates were 
actually in effect. 

Union rates and actual rates. —The data used in this study were 
obtained by Bureau representatives who visited business agents, 
secretaries, and other officials of the local trade-unions in the 70 
cities. About 2,160 union officials were interviewed. More than 80 
percent of the quotations were taken from written collective agree- 
ments. Where no written records were on file in the union office, the 
Bureau representative listed the rates given by the union official on a 
schedule which the union official then signed. Precautions were 
taken to get the true rates collectively agreed upon by the unions and 
the employers. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that these rates are the 
actual wages paid in all cases. The union scale usually fixes the mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours. More experienced and skilled 
workers my earn more than the union rate. This is especially true 
during periods of prosperity when a plentiful supply of jobs creates 
competitive bidding for the better workmen. On the other hand, 
individuals or groups of union members may accept work for less than 
the established union scale. As far as was possible to do so, no wage 
rates were accepted by Bureau agents unless they were so well estab- 
lished that at least 50 percent of the members who were employed 
were actually receiving this scale or above it. 

Hours. —The same policy was followed with respect to hours. In 
order to spread or share available work with all members, actual hours 
worked were sometimes less than those provided in the union agree- 
ment. Where such a share-the-work policy was formally adopted by 
the union and in effect for the majority of the members, the adjusted 
scale of hours was used in this study rather than the theoretical scale 
appearing in the written agreement. 

Union rates and prevailing rates. —It should be remembered that the 
rates quoted are for union members and for jobs worked on a union- 
contract basis. Union strength varies among the different cities. 
Where practically all the workers of a particular trade belong to the 
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local union, the union rate quoted is equivalent to the prevailing rat, 
in the community. If only a few of the craftsmen belong to the union, 
the union rate may not be the actual prevailing rate. No attempt lies 
been made in this study to discover what proportions of all the worker; 
in each occupation, in each city, are members of their respective 
unions. 

Hourly versus weekly rates. —The various scales agreed to by employ. 
ers and trade-unions give wages for different units of time. Some 
scales designate the rates of wages by the hour, others by the day, 
week, or month. Hourly rates are the most general. In cases where 
other units of time were quoted, the wage rates in this report have 
been converted to the hourly basis. 

In previous studies of union wages and hours, rates of wages per 
full-time week were given. Very seldom are wage earners paid what 
is commonly assumed to be a weekly wage —that is, a certain amount 
per week regardiess of absences for holidays, shortages of work, or 
other causes. By and large, wage earners are paid by the hour, 
whether or not the wage rate is quoted on an hourly or weekly basis. 
Since figures for rates of wages per full-time week are largely theoreti- 
cal and likely to be confused with weekly earnings, the Bureau has 
omitted them from this study. 


Building Trades*® 


THE average hourly wage rate for the building trades wasslightly 
over $1.20 in both 1934 and 1935. Union rates for journeymen 
(skilled workers) averaged about $1.25 and rates for helpers and 
laborers averaged about 81 cents in both years. In spite of the fact 
that no substantial changes occurred in the averages from 1934 to 
1935 (see table 1), 11 percent of the journeymen and slightly more 
than 11 percent of the helpers and laborers benefited by wage-rate 
increases, while only 2 percent of the journeymen and 8 percent of 
the helpers and laborers suffered decreases. A shift in number of 
members among the various trades accounts for the fact that the 
higher percentage of total members receiving increases did not bring 
up the average. There was an increase in membership in those trades 
having léss than the average rate, such as carpenters and painters, 
and a decrease in membership in trades with. higher than average 
rates, such as electricians, plasterers, and bricklayers. 

Geographic shifts in membership among the local unions of the 
various trades affect the averages. Thus an increase in the member- 
ship of local unions in the smaller cities with lower-than-average rates 





5 For a list of specific wage rates by trade and city, see Monthly Labor Review, November 193) 
(p. 1166). 
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would tend to offset specific wage-rate increases in other cities. No 
attempt has been made in this report to classify average rates by size 
of city or geographic region; therefore it is not revealed how much 
the general average rates shown in table 1 are affected by changes in 
membership among the various local unions. 


Table 1.—Average Union Wage Rates and Hours in Building Trades, May 15, 
1934, and May 15, 1935 








Average wage rate Average hours 
per hour per week 





1934 1935 1934 
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Electricians, inside wiremen 
Elevator constructors 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 


Marble setters 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 


Plasterers 

Plumbers and gas fitters 
Roofers, composition 
Roofers, slate and tile 
Sheet-metal workers 

Sign painters 

Steam and sprinkler fitters 





al aa ee a ee eee 
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Hel and laborers ! 
uilding laborers 

Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Marble setters’ helpers 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers 
Tile layers’ helpers 
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' Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of quotations obtained for these trades. 


Fewer than 5 percent of the skilled building workers covered in 
1935 had rates of less than $1 per hour, while 18 percent had rates of 
$1.50 or over. Of the total number of helpers and laborers, slightly 
more than 4 percent had hourly rates of less than 50 cents, and 
almost 19 percent had rates of $1 or over. 
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Table 2.—Union one § Scales in beerim: adcitane 1934 and 1935 



































Journeymen Helpers and laborers 
Classified hourly rate | ~ 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 1935 
| 
Average wage rate per hour_____-......_---...-_-.- $1. 247 $1. 255 $0, 812 8 
Percent of members whose hourly wage rates were— & a 1 
ee aes eee Ss Sa aee ee eerere 4.3 | 4.4 
$0.50 and under $0.625_ ___. sd ath hicalldcn dei ia nt ai oiinaenell 8.8 g 
Oe ee -| 0.1 0.1 24. 5 23.4 
$0.75 and under $0.875. -...........-...-.-.-.--....| 2.8 1.5 23.3 25.7 
$0.875 and under $1.00. ______- Sp ee. Pee -| 3.6 3.0 16. 4 19 
$1.00 and under $1.125__._.__.__.____- 19.4 20, 2 19.0 15 
$1.125 and under $1.25. ___..._____- 12.6 14.4 3.6 
& , {8 aeepcaeeaaiRS aR ares = 28. 9 ee aaalt . 
$1.375 and under $1.50 _____- apeer. Oe es * =e Se 17.2 3 gerne : 
cn. leanne enspactinces | 13.0 8 | Sie 1 
a ee oe a Suenos co +s Scns eee 1.6 one pp eee : 
RS A . LS Sarin 8 i ee - 
Number of members covered. - -- -. bo ere | 271, 944 271, 704 31, 186 fe 65¢ 











Nearly 80 percent of the union members covered by the 1935 study 
had working agreements}providing forjthe 40-hour week, although 
the 35-hour and the 30-hour week are becoming increasingly common. 
There was no important change from 1934 to 1935 in the distribution 


of hours except a net shift of about 3 percent from the 40-hour to the 
35-hour class. 


1984 1935 
Avenes hour Wer WOE... ..-. 5522-222 cl .. 39.0 38.7 
Percent of members whose hours were— 

ES ee epee L323 13 

SUR Uibtaee abs ok ob nS nw oo aan doen ckeccs ce eh eee 65 7.0 

Bs Alin ey - bk UO eke wh édbe esis. Eee 63 9<.7 

piel s cn asreiteeds dices Jp rable « kdle a 8OL< 81.7 78.5 

I Deo ll Sage D> ~ AS Se) cael shee 5 eh tats een eey 42 34 

eke ditt in iad Comdinnio nin dks Cems Se eEhrs On * Ry 


Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of members by wage and hour 
scales in individual trades. Table 5 gives, by trade, the number of 
comparable quotations which showed increases, decreases, and no 
changes between 1934 and 1935, and the percentage of members 
affected by each change. 
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Table 3.—Average Wage Rates and Percentage Distribution of Members, 


Building Trades, May 15, 1935 








Trade 


JoUrRO Et ccneres de ssi <ecee 
Asbestos workers_.......-- 
Bricklayers---..-.- <> ih deeem 
i ceecinde dabccces 
Cement finishers _.._...._- 
Electricians, inside wire- 


Elevator constructors-__-.---- 
Engineers, portable and 


y Lathers....-.-.....- Bian 
Marble setters.._........-- 
) Mosaic and terrazzo work- 


PE > cnn diate « . 
D Plumbers and gas fitters__. 
Roofers, composition - - -_-_. 
e Roofers, slate and tile_--_. 
Sheet-metal workers.___--_- 
Se candnactibaceso 
Steam and sprinkler fitters 
EE 
Stonemasons .............. 
Structural-iron workers--_- 
Tt  enent~ddh << 





Helpers and laborers *........_- 
Building laborers........-- 
Hod carriers (masons’ 

EE ncn abditines os 
Plasterers’ laborers. ....._.| 
Elevator constructors’ | 

NR 
Marble setters’ helpers __ _. 
Steam and sprinkler fit- | 

ters’ helpers__........-. 
Tile layers’ helpers. ___.---! 


{ 
Percent of members whose rates in cents per hour were— 





















































| Aver- 
he of 50 |62%| 75 | 87%] 100 |112%4| 125 |137%4| 150 16244 
- Un- | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | 175 
peur | der | un- | un- | un- | un- | un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un- | and 
50° | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | over 
| 62% | 75 | 8744| 100 |112}4| 125 |13714| 150 |16214| 175 
| | 
or Re —|—_|—_| —_ |—_|— or 
$1. 203} 0.5) 1.0) 2.8) 4.4) 4.8) 19.7] 13.1] 25.2) 12.6) 14.2) 0.8] 0.9 
——S SSE | eee | 
1. 265) ..... mo 1} 1.5} 3.0] 20.2) 14.4) 28.5] 14.3) 16.1) .9) 1.0 
SSE degelnadobldesdelediciat 1.1] 28.9) 16.3} 12.8) 34.7) 6.3).....|..... 
EM. senclees<tildiscéeleuendiiialiie 4.3} 5.5] 23.1) 2.5) 63.5) .1) .9 
E, Pal sdewclaca 2} 1.9] 6.4) 32.0) 18.6} 23.8) 17.0).....).....|....- 
1. 241). et ----| 7] 2.2| 21.4) 11.0) 30.3) 81.5) 2.6) .2)....- 
1. 335]... a Pe 1.2) .7| 21.5) 6.1) 22.2) 1.7] 45.4) 1.5)... 
1.312} cia be Pate ‘eat 2.1) 8.3) 14.1] 30.0) 43.3]_.__- + 7 
| 
1, 351) -.-.- wee 3) .6| .2| 11.7] 12.8] 26.9] 12.5] 13.0] 6.9) 15.1 
1. 304|_.... i wee 3.8} 3.6] 19.7] 15.9] 6.8] 19.0) 6.2) 23,9)..__. 
1. 149}..... | beet deadel onecdbiheaiee 41.5) 5.1) 51.5) (@) | 1.4)... Stine 
5 Ske eee pas = rs 6.3| 6.5] 25.8] 38.2) 20.6) 1.8)... 
1. 386)... [ced Kehedol> dienahiinihe 7.2| 8.2} 14.1) 13.5) 67.0) .1)..--. 
| 
1. 260|.....| wisinensdiiadiite 19.1! 19.8) 27.6] 32.9) .5) .1).._-- 
1. 194] .___- | (i) 2} 2.6) 3.4) 21.7] 14.3] 56.5) 1.3).....]..... ate 
5 Bee Ser ari haat Haws 8.0} 8.7) 14.2) 14.0) 55.1) .1).._-- 
1.316)...../.....)..-..| .2| .2] 9.6] 21.3] 20.8) 21.1) 26.6) .3)....- 
5 Sad ete rep | 9.1) 4.9) 20.5] 14.0) 35.5) 2.2) 12,0).._.. 1.7 
Co Wily Ra rae ae 3.3} 18.7| 13.9} 1.9] 6.4) 55.7)/...../..... 
1. 218} __- adie 1.4) 5.3) 19.9) 22.3) 14.1) 34.6) 24). -./.._. 
Tt URN RRR pees .3| .6| 17.7] 5.5] 29.2) 8.8) 22.0)... | 16.1 
1. 308} _ _- --z|-----| -1]  «1} 5.1) 25.6) 13.5) 47.9] 7.6) 3)... 
1. 298) ____- 3|..-..| 45} .2) 19.1) 8.7] 13.5] 7.4] 45.9)  .3)..__- 
1. 380) _. ok See Se 10.7} 3.5) 16.0} 28.1) 41.8) (1) |. _- 
REE Bnckatl pcos, 3.9} .6] 10.4] 17.9} 30.0) 20.1) .2) 8.8} 8.0 
elds peg aM |-----|-----|-=-+- 14.8} 10.3) 20.5) 41.7) 12.6) (1) |-..-- 
} | | | 
908, 4.4| 8.6) 23.4| 25.7| 19.2) 15.6) 3.1).....|-.-.. lhe it 
7 i 8.8 aa: 35.8] 28.2) 10.2)... B Gcendiontde heen leneee}oo==- 
830.2} 4.8) 15.5] 24.5) 47.5] 7.2) .3)-.--.|..... ian oe 
. 937|..... | 22 “ 23.6] 21.5) 46.0) .3).....|....- habe: see ll 
| 
. 959) _.- “ 4.0) 14.0) 25.7) 54.1) 22)....)... |. beers 
050)... .. | 3.3] 10.0) 33.4)..... | 10.2) 43.0)--...).----)----- |-----]--2-- 
| 
/ | 4.0) 12.9) 11.4) 11.4) 60.3).....| 2222) f ed. 
Macnee | 4.7) 15.5) 37.8) 4.8) 37. 3} - nie -|-- 
| | ' 


f — = 





' Less than io of 1 percent. 








2 Includes also plumbers’ laborers’ and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of quotations obtained for these trades. 
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Building Trades, May 15, 1935 


of Work and Percentage Distribution of Members. 











Percent of members whose hours per week were 















































Aver- 
age Over Over Over 
Trade — Un- 30 35 40 
week der 30 | and | 35 | and 40 | and 44 481 
30 under under under 
35 40 44 

pS ee 38.7] 13] 7.0] Q) 9.7) @) | 785] () 3.4 0 

BE a aE 38. 6 1.5 7.5} (Q) 10.4 () 77.4 (1) 3. 1 1 
Asbestos workers. -................- mA ® Teveces * g per Be Lh cadad aS Sirenes 13 |... 
RE EP ee 39.4) 2.9 1.4 aid \ 7 are _ 3 eee 1.1 
2S ES Sen ae lt ae i Soe | 5 eee 92.8 |.....- 2.9 |... 
Cement finishers...................| 30.9 |...... 2.1 oe SE eer De® fascexs 3.6 |... 
Electricians, inside wiremen____.__- ISB ste? yaa \ 5 ce me | oe 
Elevator constructors.......___- | ae ; | oe Pee 01 O26 f...-< 6.5 |... 
Engineers, portable and hoisting... =) See |S eee eee ey FO 4) 56) 47 
TS eee Ty == ) Soa | A | 17} 4 
ERT | |} ripe Se FE ee yy sae 7-0 i...... 
i EE FS ESSE SES ESS Oh 37.4 a7) Rei as , ee Se 
Marble setters. ......-- nes. (|; sae i. were < | ore GBF tissccc i i...... 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers...-___- | i} ee yy ae 95.0 |_. | 2.6 | 
Piatt dntobbigbabsimccsase one 1.....- WS toccdes Ge L.csces ee tsac-<. | (1) 
| RPL Ss eee: SSR T ES &§ ire a... s pee Se eee 
Plumbers and gas fitters......._._- Me lncaced 3 4 Se © § Bees Jy aa | 17.2 
Roofers, composition.............-- jj = co, ee ees eee a 
Roofers, slate and tile..........___- pL OMG, Ah ga Boe Eeceded Mee O Ctdasa< .4 
Sheet-metal workers. .........____- BB hockcua % Se Sf | Fe 6 |. 
i Ea, lg Re Re enewed YE eee MEO tencce 2.6 
Steam and sprinkler fitters__..___- 30.6 |...... si | 2 re - 1...... 
ne 7S Eceneed SF peer ‘ | eee is 8.9 |___. 
SE OAR ESD 4 | eae SS .)| se" ig ee +; =e 
Structural-iron workers_-_._.....__- ke ae Sg oe . eee js oe 3. () =e 
, 3 | BR OR ee 37.9 | 12.6 1.0 | itnéiietl yg Me. Lee vl 1...... 

Helpers and laborers................__- 30.6 }....-.- RS ticcaas ( AT Satcowe 5.0 |...... 
Building laborers. ...............-- _*' }, Bae. | var | Sere Re t2c5a2 5 2 ee 8.4 |. 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders)... -_- ee EB’, AO lasted C6. FP disses. 1.8 
ee - | =e mf eae  _ 1.6 | 
Elevator constructors’ helpers__-__- OE) Saas | 9 SS. 2 eee | 4.7 |. 
Maerbie-seteers helpers.............| 46 |......}......]......]...- (ae 0 Ul, ee gah a 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers.| 39.8 |.._._- cf Pe ult Lsaute _. gee 9 |. 
Tile layers’ helpers._.............-- hk & aires ee eee eer — a 











No members with hours over 44 and under 48. 
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Table 5.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of 
Members Affected, May 15, 1935, as Compared with May 15, 1934 


Wage rates per hour 









































Num- | Number of quotations Percent of members 
ber of showing— affected 
_— 
tions 
Trade com- 
parable| In- De- No In- De- No 
_— crease | crease | change | crease | crease | change 
1 
At Re oo cb cnn linssvicccesanes 1, 983 298 61 | 1,624] 10.9 2.1 87.0 
ae 1, 660 244 53 | 1,363 10.8 1.3 87.9 
Ee ES Se 47 ll 1 35 12.3 9 86.8 
i tatndcihnentiitn sctaubosonsened 75 3 4 68 2.5 4.9 92. 6 
een cncidibineccsati-ecenesa 158 5 tend 126 5 90.3 
SE ae 60 11 2 47 9.2 3.2 87.6 
Electricians, inside wiremen._..._..._._- 89 See 70 NP a 67.2 
Elevator constructors..................-. 85 18 5 62 7.8 10. 1 82. 1 
Engineers, portable and hoisting-_.-_..-- 127 19 1 107 11.4 wil 88. 5 
hs ieee edo unsopeeonin 40 8 2 30 13.0 1.8 85. 2 
EE, ERLE EIRENE a 2 fname L5 98. 5 
EE ee ae ee 64 11 6 47 13. 1 3.1 83.8 
A ES ET a 59 2 3 54 9.2 1.0 89.9 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers...........-. 44 1 2 41 an 5 99. 2 
FN A a A 82 8 2 7 3.3 on 96. 5 
EE ee 64 10 5 49 22. 0 6.9 71.1 
Plumbers and gas fitters..............._- 70 19 2 49 15.0 2.0 83. 0 
Roofers, composition. ................... 34 4 2 28 20. 1 2.7 77.2 
Roofers, slate and tile...............-_._. 27 6 1 20 22.6 .8 76. 6 
Sheet-metal workers..................... 55 7 1 47 5.9 - 93.9 
ES TEE ETL 54 i) 1 44 26.7 2.2 71.1 
Steam and sprinkler fitters.........._._- 85 21 1 63 14.8 .3 84.9 
ES a 59 | ee 57 i Yee 99.7 
cast halla meant aids gmt ais ig ere 3 ee. 1.5 98. 5 
Structural-iron workers................-- 122 18 4 100 11.5 1.2 87.3 
ae tn dcigitttindebbedheahdédvnes 61 5 3 53 15.1 5.6 79.3 
Helpers and laborers......................._- 323 54 8 261 11.4 8.3 80.3 
ND ein nid chs enumaheh 58 10 1 47 11.2 1.3 87.5 
Composition roofers’ helpers............- | Se See eee | aes SOR 100. 0 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. ........_- 76 13 4 59 7.0 9.2 83.8 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) _.........- 47 7 3 37 7.8 39. 6 52.6 
Marble setters’ helpers................_- 22 1, Sap 17 ee 87.8 
PEE BENOUE,. onncncaccacasoacecosae 39 if eee 33 are 88. 8 
Plumbers’ laborers... .................-- 9 >} eee 7 ee icicimmation 86. 2 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers__.__- 40 ye 36 te og 89. 2 
Tile layers’ helpers--..................... 28 7 Sees 21 tS es 59.4 
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Table 5.—--Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of 
Members Affected, May 15, 1935, as Compared with May 15, 1934—Contd. 


Hours per week 












































| Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of mem) 
| ber of showing— affected 
| quota- | = 
Te tions | | 
l'rade | com- | | | 
|parable; In- | De- | No | In- De- No 
with | crease | crease | change | crease | crease | chang 
1934 | 
4 ee eee a 1, 983 | 16 | 146 1, 821 0.5 5.0 04 5 
EEE EU ee ee eee os | 1,660 | 13 131 | 1,516 5 5.2] 94.3 
EE ES Se + 7 ge eee 5.5 | O45 
"Lo ae Be cameite eas 3 98 4.25.22: <8) 901 
es eg ci cmasoes 158 | 3 | 12 143 .4 3.6 06, 0 
oy eee 60 | 1 | 6 53 a7 2.2 | 97. ( 
Electricians, inside wiremen_____________ 89 | 3 15 71 6 28. 5 70.9 
Elevator constructors_................... |) 4 | pale. 2.7 97,! 
Engineers, portable and hoisting ___.___-- SE | 12 i gy ee ae 5.8 94,9 
NS PS Sa a 40 | 1 | 2 37 .5 5.3 94,9 
SET a ae 38 |_- sk tedccadas | aan. ae 100. ( 
ed, 64 | oo 4 @ t.:::-:: 1.3 98.7 
ESE Se ae 59 | 2 8 TRS .2 99. § 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers._..._______- 44 | = 2 42 4 6.7 93, : 
, ine 2s ae ce A 82 3 | 6 | 73 1.3 2.1 06, ( 
ie eatin cascdcadcbeneeun 64 | 1 | 7 | 56 3 6.9 92.8 
Plumbers and gas fitters..........______- yy IS 9 | 1 oe 4.1 95.9 
Roofers, composition. --._____- . BL Bek S: 4 eet 1 | tee 8 99. 
Roofers, slate and tile_..........___.._.-- fp aa 4 23 11.7 88, 
Sheet-metal workers._...........-....-- 55 | 1 | 4 50 1.5 15 | = 97.1 
Sign painters.--_.........__- ee _) ee 3 51 16.7 | 83. 
Steam and sprinkler fitters--............. |. ae 8 og Oe 2.2 97.8 
a iil ie ST ES SPICE ae _ 3 __ 2.0 98. | 
Stomemasons..-.................--. soctes 61 | -| 2 OP Tecontnad 4 99. £ 
Structural-iron workers................--  , eee 13 eee 5.8} 94.2 
Tile layers....---------------------------| a | 2 pepe -5 | 90.5 
Helpers and laborers........................- 323 | 3 | 15 305 | 8 2.9; 9%6.¢ 
ERY EE LS ae 58 | 1 | 3 54 1.0 2.0 97. ( 
Composition roofers’ helpers... --_-__--.-- | eee atéttad op Mh bald ale 100.0 
Elevator constructors’ helpers... __.____-. 4 ore 3 oe Ga to 1.7 98, 3 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) _._...___- 47 | 1 | 3 43 yy .0 98.9 
Marble setters’ helpers.............____. a a, eee ps Cee | 100. 
Plasterers’ laborers...........----------- 4 1 | 4 34 2 4.9| 94.9 
iy  «  ——_— Ph cade Peers Pees te, Ce | =. 100.0 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers_____.  , ee 1 | a a 99, | 
Tile layers’ helpers..................___. 28 | ney = 1 8 hate 32.1 67.9 


Building-trades rates on work outside of own territory.—Most of the 
building-trades agreements specify what rates shall be paid to mem- 
bers when they follow a contractor to a job in another locality, 
though there is no uniform policy among the various locals within 
any trade. The largest number of agreements (43 percent) provide 
that if the rates prevailing in the territory where the job is located 
are higher, these rates shall be paid; if they are lower the men shall be 
paid the rates existing in the cities from which they came. Thirty- 
eight percent of the agreements specify that the rates of wages shall 
be those prevailing where the job is located, and 19 percent require 
that members shall receive the rates provided in the agreements of 
their own locals, regardless of where the work is done. 

There is little uniformity among the various trades within the 
several cities regarding rates to be paid for work located in other 
communities. The provision that that rate shall be paid which is 
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t of ME the higher of the two —either the rate for their own community or the 
community where the work is done —is found in a majority of agree- 
ments in 27 of the 70 cities studied (Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, Erie, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Madison, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Nashville, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
7 Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Scranton, 
ge Washington, D. C.). 

Payment of the rates prevailing in the community where the work 
M4. is done is specified by a half or more of the local unions in 21 cities 
4,3 (Charleston, W. Va., Grand Rapids, Manchester, Milwaukee, Newark, 
90. New York, New Haven, Oklahoma City, Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
97, Reading, Toledo, York, Baltimore, Chicago, Dallas, Des Moines, 
Little Rock, South Bend, Springfield, Mass., and Worcester). As 
a4? the rates in these cities are generally higher than in the surrounding 
08.7 areas, requirement of the prevailing rate where the job is located 
8.3 removes the competitive disadvantage which the contractors would 
2 § otherwise have in bidding for out-of-town jobs. 
9. In the remaining cities there is no dominant trend as to which rate 
a shall be paid. A few agreements provide for the extra expense in- 
7.8 curred by working away from home, such as ‘‘$1 a day above regular ° 
7 rate’, “board, room, and transportation’’, “costs, if over 35 miles’’, 
oF “expenses not to exceed $14 per week”’, “transportation and traveling 


6. time”, “expenses on out-of-town jobs lasting less than 2 weeks.”’ 
a Such provisions appear in agreements for both skilled and unskilled 
a trades. 

nt Holidays. —F or the most part, building-trades agreements provide 


29 annually a total of 6 legal holidays other than Saturdays and Sundays. 
About 75 percent of the building trades have 6 annual holidays, the 
exceptions being hod carriers, where almost as many agreements sub- 
le scribe to 5 as to 6 holidays; and glaziers, lathers, and sheet-metal 
n- workers, where a number of agreements provide for 7 annual holidays. 
V, Some agreements allow work on Sundays and holidays only in case 
in ofemergency. This is especially marked in the case of granite cutters, 
le where all of the agreements analyzed contained this provision, and 
d bricklayers, where one-half of the agreements contained this provision. 
re The rule of no work at all on Labor Day is found in about one-fifth 
a of the agreements. Certain of the local unions allow work on this 
I holiday only in case of extreme emergency. This latter provision is 
cS found in the case of all the agreements of the asbestos workers and 
of elevator constructors, one-half of those of the structural-iron workers, 

roofers, and engineers, and one-third of those of the inside wiremen 
e and bricklayers. 





* Based upon analysis of 269 building-trades agreements in files of Bureau of Labor Statistics, selected as 


S typical. 
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Saturday or Saturday afternoon is a holiday in all agreements of |) 
of the 19 building trades (bricklayers, elevator constructors, g): aziers, 
inside wiremen, lathers, painters, sheet-metal workers, structural-iroy 
workers, granite workers, and stonecutters). Slightly over 90 percent 
of the agreements state definitely that either all day Saturday o, 
Saturday afternoon is a holiday. About three-quarters of thesp 
provide that all day Saturday shall be a regular holiday. All of the 
asbestos workers’ agreements and those of the sheet-metal workers 
provide for a full day’s holiday on Saturday, as do more than three. 
quarters of the agreements of the bricklayers, gesias: inside wiremen, 
lathers, painters, plasterers, structural-iron workers, stonecutters, and 
slate and tile roofers. The proportion of the agreements of the 
carpenters, engineers, sign painters, plumbers, and granite cutters 
having the Saturday holiday, varies from one-half to three-quarters. 
Less than one-half of the hod carriers, elevator constructors, and 
marble setters’ agreements subscribe to an all-day holiday on 
Saturday. 

In about three-fifths of the agreements the wage rates for Sundays 
and legal holidays are the same as the regular overtime rates. Wage 
rates of more than the regular overtime rates appear in about one- 
fifth of the agreements. A very small number, amounting to about 
5 percent of all the agreements, call for more than regular overtime 
rates for work on Saturday. Hod carriers and sign painters are the 
only building trades which apparently pay, in the majority of cases, 
more than regular overtime rates for Sundays and holidays. In three 
trades—marble setters, granite cutters, and stonecutters —about the 
same number of agreements provide for the regular overtime rate as 
provide for more than the regular overtime rate. 

Territorial jurisdiction of local unions in building trades. —There is 
no uniformity in the extent of territory over which the various local 
unions in the building trades claim jurisdiction. This lack of uni- 
formity pertains to local unions within the same craft, as well as 
among the different crafts. Nearness of another local in the same 
trade and the existence of employment opportunities in neighboring 
vicinities influence territorial boundary lines. Thus a number of local 
unions claim jurisdiction ‘“‘half way to the nearest local’’, a definition 
which might mean jurisdiction over a very limited area, over an entire 
State, several States, or parts of several States. 

The wider area pertains in such trades as structural iron, elevator 
construction, engineering, and tile, marble, and granite work, where 
union organization is largely confined to metropolitan centers. Thus 
the shovel engineers’ local in San Francisco covers northern California, 
northern Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico. Another local 
at Los Angeles covers southern California, southern Nevada, and 
Arizona. The hoisting and portable engineers’ union at Atlanta, Ga., 
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claims jurisdiction over North and South Carolina, and Florida, as 
well as Georgia. The Atlanta local of slate, tile, and composition 
roofers claims jurisdiction half way to Cincinnati and half way to 
New Orleans. The elevator constructors’ local at Birmingham 
covers the entire State of Alabama; the elevator constructors’ and 
granite cutters’ locals of Butte cover all of Montana; the glaziers’ 
local at Denver covers Colorado and parts of New Mexico, Wyoming, 
and Kansas. 

The largest number of local unions specify areas which cover the 
city and suburbs where they are located. This is especially true in 
the more common building trades, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
lathers, cement finishers, plasterers, plumbers, and building laborers. 
Various definitions are used, such as “city boundary lines’’, city “‘and 
vieinity’’, “25 (or30or 40) mile radius’’, “‘metropolitan area’’, ‘Greater 
Boston” (or New York, etc.). In some cases, however, wider juris- 
diction is claimed. For instance, the carpenters’ locals situated in 
Dayton, Ohio, cover the entire Miami Valley, including Springfield 
and a number of smaller cities. In the thickly populated area of 
eastern Massachusetts, a number of the building locals with offices in 
Boston claim jurisdiction in specified cities from Rhode Island to New 
Hampshire, and as far west as Worcester. 

County lines are used as determinants of territorial jurisdiction by 
a large number of locals. The majority designate the one county in 
which the local is situated. Frequently, however, more than one 
county is designated. The slate, tile, and composition roofers’ local 
of Chicago claims jurisdiction over five counties; Cincinnati locals of 
carpenters, painters, and rodmen cover 15 counties; the sheet-metal 
workers’ local in Cleveland covers 10 counties; the steamfitters’, 
inside wiremen, and fixture hangers’ locals of Detroit claim jurisdiction 
over 4 counties; Houston locals of marble and tile workers cover 13 
counties; bricklayers’, stone, marble, and tile ‘locals of Dallas cover 
7 counties; Des Moines locals of bricklayers, masons, and tile layers 
claim jurisdiction over 7 counties, 


Printing Trades 


THE average hourly wage rate set by union agreements for book 
and job printing increased from a little less than $1.05 in 1934 to more 
than $1.07 in 1935. More than 28 percent of the union members 
covered by this study benefited by increases in their rates. Almost 
64 percent of the members in 1935 worked under agreements providing 
$1 or more an hour, compared to 58 percent in 1934 (table 6). 

The rates for newspaper printing increased even more—from $1.17 
in 1934 to nearly $1.24 in 1935. About two-thirds of the members 
covered received increases. Over 90 percent of the members in 1935 
worked under agreements providing $1 or more an hour. 
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The higher average rates for newspaper printing as compared {, 
book and job printing are due primarily to two factors: (1) The 
inclusion in book and job printing of bindery women and pregs 
assistants and feeders, both of which trades receive substantially 
lower rates than those received by the more highly skilled trades: 
(2) the inclusion in newspaper printing of night rates, which are 
substantially higher than day rates, for each occupation. 
sons between the same occupations show much smaller differentials 


between book and job shops and newspaper shops. 
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Table 6.—Union Wage Rates in Printing Trades, 1934 and 1935 





Compari- 





| Book and job 
Classified hourly rate 


Newspaper 





1934 1935 








Average hourly wage rates $1. 048 $1. 074 
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Average union hours per Senals Aiaeduaid very slightly bien 1934 
to 1935 in both book and job and newspaper printing. 
there was a tendency toward concentration in the middle group of the 
distribution—40 hours in book and job and 37% hours in newspaper 
printing. In newspaper trades there was a decided decrease in the 
percentage in the 44- and 48-hour classes; in book and job shops there 
were no 48-hour week scales in 1935 and a marked decline in the 


44-hour week. 


Table 7. 








Union Scales of Hours in Printing Trades, 1934 and 1935 





In both cases 
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Tables 8 and 9 show the distribution of members by wage and hour 
sales in individual trades. Table 10 gives by trade the number of 
comparable quotations which showed increases, decreases, and no 


changes between 1934 and 1935, and the percentage of members 
affected by each change. 


Table 8. Average Union Wage Rates and Percentage Distribution of Members, 
Printing Trades, May 15, 1935 








Percent of members whose rates in cents per hour were— 
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Table 9.—Average Hours per Week and Percentage Distribution of Member; 
Printing Trades, May 15, 1935 
Percent of members whose hours per week were— 
Aver- 
Trade A. a Over Over Over Over 
week| der | 30 | and| 35 | and | 40 | and | 44 | and| 4 
30 under under under under 
35 40 44 48 
Book and job.................-- 40.0 |...... 0.1! @) | 0.2] 17.7] 67.5) @ | 146). 
dery women. _-.....--.-- A) ee Sa eee -GRt 9 ) ae 1.7 |... 
Bookbinders............-..- |) an I ee: Rare SR 2.8 | 70.3 |...-_- 26.8 Joo 
Compositors, hand - - -----.-- RES Sees eee Peo eee BO TORE focccce 9.2). | 
Electrotypers.........--.--- a. ae See ee 26.0 | 46.3 |.-.--- 27.7 |_. 
Machine operators.........- 40.9 |...... 9 aN. 7) BB} @n6 |...... 11.4 4 
Machine tenders (machin- =i 
Re. Rs RE Re et ee | ee ne Deewana Ue I... 
Photoengravers. .......-.._- at ddland~a Ey 62.6 | 36.3 | () >i... 
Press 0 a oho anc loodsonlonsone 30.5 | 62.9 |...... 16 6 |_._. 
Pressmen, cylinder --.---..-- YY Se PE a ee ee ee. 2.61 TOS t..5..- 9.2 |-- 
Pressmen, platen. -........-- ae ae ee SS eee 8.4 | 64.5 |...... 27.1 |--- 
ii iaieiiennciemneinenpninie 39.6 | 0.2 2 se 7.3 | 45.5 | 23.9 6.5 | 3.7 | 4.4 ) 
Compositors, hand: 
BPE WE. widscconscscs ls .2 2) 4.6) 50.9) 2.0] 19] 51] 28] 9 
po Ud eae ae 38. 5 .4 ih Wiwasad 11.9 | 57.8 | 162 1.3 we 3.3 1] 
Machine operators: 
SS a | as -2] 13] 5&7] 606 | 23.3 }...... 3.7) 3.1 
Pens WElE..........--.. 38. 1 1,2 | 6 fuwncwd 15.7 | 54.8 | 16.6 }-..--- 5.8 4.5 § 
= tenders (machin- 
ts): 
OS ee ae 38.5 |....-- 1.9 j.:-...| 7.6] 600/204] .7] 43] 3.8] 
Night work-.........--- 38. 1 ' aa Peo 12.7 | 59.6 | 17.5 .6 3. 5 4.5 | 
Photoengravers: 
i _ eee 0.4 4...<<. Pp ore eee .5| 862) 68] 6.3 |- 
Night work. -.-.-....----- | eee Pf ae oe .1 | 41.5 | 53.2 3.5 1.4 
Pressmen , web presses: | 
BE esends weocdes | Sa ae aa 24.5 | 30.4 . 2 34) 4 
Night work._..._....--- «| ae ee ae 16.2 | 21.5 | 13.4 | 44.6 |_-.--- 1.1 
Stereotypers: 
Day work--.-......-----.  . | ae Sho akaatl hn cetiidiiene 1.8} 11.0) 32.5 6&8 }....../ 19.4) 206 
Night work.......------ MS Badeoas . | wereld 3.8 | 54.8 | 11.5 4.8 1.6 | 12.1 ll 
| 





























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Table 10.—Number of Changes in Union-Scale Quotations and Percent of 
Members Affected, Printing Trades, May 15, 1935, as Compared With May 
15, 1934 

Wage rates per hour 
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Holidays.—The majority of the union agreements in the printing 
and publishing trades provide for six annual holidays other tha) 
Saturdays or Sundays. Practically all the book and job agreemens 
mention Sunday as a regular holiday. The newspaper agreements, 
because of the nature of the work, do not provide for Sunday as , 
holiday but specify shorter hours on Sundays for getting out regula 
editions. 

About one-half of the book and job agreements provide for more 
than the regular overtime rate for the first 3 hours of work on Sundays 
and legal holidays (or 4 or 5 hours, or up to midnight), and the regular 
overtime rate thereafter. About one-fifth of the agreements provide 
that the regular overtime rate shall be paid for any work done oy 
Sundays and holidays; one-sixth of the agreements provide higher 
than the regular overtime rate. 

The holiday rates of pay in the newspaper agreements vary con- 
siderably from trade to trade. One-fourth of the photoengravers’ 
agreements stipulate more than the regular overtime rate for work on 
holidays, while about one-half of them provide for more than the 
regular overtime rate for the first 3 (or 4) hours and the same as over- 
time for any work after these 3 (or 4) hours. One-fifth of the stereo. 
typers’ agreements call for the regular overtime rates for holiday work: 
another one-fifth for more than the regular overtime rates, and an 
equal number for the regular overtime after a specified number o{ 
hours, usually a shorter number than the ordinary workday. About 
one-fifth of the pressmen’s agreements state that more than the regular 
overtime rate is paid for holiday work and the other agreements in 
this trade provide either the regular overtime rate for all holidays or 
the regular rate for regular issues and overtime rate for extra editions. 
Almost one-half of the typographical agreements provide for the 
regular overtime rate for holiday work, while one-third of the agree- 
ments specify no definite rate for work done on holidays. 


Bakery Trades’ 


Tue average hourly wage rate provided for in union agreements in 
the baking industry showed little change from 1934 to 1935, although 
42 percent of the members covered by these agreements secured 
increases, and only about 1 percent accepted decreases. The failure 
of the average for all union members in the bakery trades to increase 
in the face of general wage rate increases is due primarily to the 
increase in union membership among workers receiving rates below 
the average. 





’ There is a great deal of variation in terminology of bakery trades from city to city. In some cities 
bakers are classed as first hands, second hands, and third hands; in other cities as mixers, benchmen, ovel- 
men, ete Also, first hands, second hands. etc., do not cover identical work in the different cities, evel 


though the same terms are used. For this reason no average rates are given for the various occupations 


within the bakery industry but a general average for bakery trades. 
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Almost 30 percent of the union membership covered in this study 
were employed in Hebrew bakeries. Wage scales in these bakeries 
were well in excess of $1 per hour, while the average for other bakeries 
was in the neighborhood of 75 cents. Union members employed in 
Hebrew bakeries received general and substantial wage-rate increases, 
the hourly average increasing from $1.13 in 1934 to over $1.17 in 
1935 (see table 11). Union wage rates in other bakeries remained 
generally constant, but the membership increased almost 17 percent. 
This increase in union membership of the relatively low-rate group 
more than offset the effect of numerous wage-rate increases in Hebrew 
bakeries, as far as the general average rate for all bakeries is con- 
cerned. The higher average for Hebrew bakeries is due in part to 
the concentration of these bakeries in New York City; almost 65 per- 
cent of the union membership in Hebrew bakeries covered in this 
study was located in New York. The rates in these establishments 


averaged $1.18, while the average for Hebrew bakeries outside New 
York was $1.04. 


Table 11.—Union Wage Scales in the Bakery Trades, 1934 and 1935 








Total Hebrew bakeries} Other bakeries 
Classified hourly rate 





1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 





$0. 881 $1.173 | $0. 
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Total membership covered _........ ...-| 12,722 | 14,418 


4,066 | 8,702! 10,352 





There were no changes in wage scales in the bakery trades from 
1934 to 1935 in 57 percent of the quotations where comparable data 
were obtained for both years (table 12). These no-change quotations 
affected an equal percentage of the union members covered by union 
agreements included in the survey for both years. Practically ail the 
changes were for wage-rate increases—only 13 quotations, affecting 
1.4 percent of the members, provided for wage-rate decreases. 


Table 12.—Changes in Wage Scales, Bakery Trades, 1935 Compared with 1934 








Num- Wage rates per hour 
ber of aie 
quota- | Number of quotations Percent of members 
tions showing— affected 
compa- 
rab In- De- No In- De- No 
to 1934 | crease | crease | change | crease | crease | change 











242 90 139 41.8 , 56. 8 


59 12 47 63.9 36. 1 
183 78 92 30. 3 . 65. 0 
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Hours.—Changes in union hours from 1934 to 1935 were not larg. 
nor especially significant. Average hours decreased very slightly, fror, 
43.3 to 43.0 percent (table 13). The percentage of the membership jy 
the 40-hour group increased substantially—from 31.2 to 40.1 percent 
This was brought about by a slight decrease in the number working 
fewer than 40 hours, and a larger decrease in the number working 
more than 44. The groups working over 44 hours included 95 ( 
percent of the total union membership in 1933, 55.5 percent in 1934 
and 47.5 percent in 1935. Practically all of the Hebrew bakerie, 
are in these groups; other bakeries show an increasing tendency to 
adopt the 40-hour week. 


Table 13.—Union Scales of Hours in Bakery Trades, 1929 to 1935 ! 












































Classified weekly hours 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Average hours per week..................... 47.2 47.3 47.5 47.7 47.6 43.3 43. 0 
Percent of members whose weekly hours . 

were— 

pre Sent CE ee ee ee oF 2.0 | 1. 
Over 35 and under 40......---.-.---.---- woneeene|-eneana= OSES. AR eee 1.5| 9.2| 64 
EE a ee eee ot ee eek ee 3 3 See oie 3.2 31.3 40,9 
sntee Dene pneee a Fe Las 11.0 10.7 5. 5 | 0.4 | .3 7 2. ( 
dspace aabitbienne tikineaenedihian aden Dtbelinddteiatbddedinbdhdbaindedbndubhl .3 2.3 
Over 44 and under 48.................... 7.1 6.9 11.8 20.7 7.2| 23.0 20.4 

BS AREAS + 5 igh RT ELE ES PES ee 79.4 78.4 79.9 69.7 84.2; 32.1 27 

Over 48 and under 54...................- eS .8 s8 Ree .4 
een’ alii apt ag a 2.0 2.5 2.7 2.7 en eee 
Membership covered...............--------- 17, 468 | 18,301 | 16,403 | 13,678 | 10,960 | 12,722 | 14, 415 





! Data for 1929-33 obtained from previous studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


There were no changes in hours between 1934 and 1935 in S§( 
percent of the cases in which comparable data were obtained for 
both years. These covered almost 94 percent of the union members. 
Thirty-four of the 1935 quotations, covering almost 4 percent of 
the union members, provided for decreases in hours (table 14). 


Table 14.—Changes in Scales of Hours in Bakery Trades, 1935 Compared with 
1934 
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ber of 
quota- | Number of quotations Percent of members 
Type tions showing— affected 
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Holidays—Most of the bakery agreements provide for the custom- 
ary 6 legal holidays each year. Several provide that no work shall 
be done on May 1. Agreements for Hebrew bakeries generally pro- 
vide for several religious holidays in addition to the legal holidays. 
Only a few agreements designate Saturday or Sunday as a holiday. 
In general, the regular overtime rate is paid for work done on holidays, 
although in a few cases a higher rate is provided. 


Longshoremen 


Wage scales.—In 1928, the basic hourly rate of $0.85, with $1.30 for 
overtime, was in effect in all the major unionized Atlantic coast ports ® 
except Norfolk, where the rates were $0.80 and $1.20. The overtime 
rate for Baltimore was reduced 10 cents in the fall of 1930, and over- 
time rates in all the other ports were similarly reduced the following 
year. On October 1, 1932, all rates for both straight time and over- 
time were further reduced by the same amount, leaving rates of $0.70 
and $1 in effect in Norfolk and $0.75 and $1.10 elsewhere. On 
October 1, 1933, longshoremen in New York and Baltimore secured 
a reestablishment of the old scale of $0.85 and $1.20, and the Norfolk 
overtime rate was raised to $1.10. The series of agreements negotiated 
in the fall of 1934 established uniform rates of $0.95 and $1.35 for the 
northern ports and $0.90 and $1.25 for Norfolk. (See table 15.) 

There has been no effective union wage scale in New Orleans for a 
number of years. In Houston the scale of $0.80 and $1.20 was reduced 
to $0.70 and $1.05 in October 1931, but was restored on April 1, 1934, 
and was still in effect in 1935. 

A union wage scale of $0.90 and $1.35 had been in effect in San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Los Angeles since before 1928, though in the 
' latter port the scale was not maintained after 1929. On December 
1, 1931, the rates for San Francisco and Seattle were reduced to 
$0.85 and $1.25 and further reduced to $0.75 and $1.15 about a year 
later. In 1934 these rates were raised to $0.85 and $1.25, and extended 
to Portland. On October 12, 1934, the arbitration award of the 
National Longshoremen’s Board established scales of $0.95 and $1.40 
for all four ports—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


* Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. 
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Table 15.—Basic Rates! for Longshoremen in Principal United States Poy, 
in Foreign and Intercoastal Traffic 
Regular and overtime rates per hour ? in— 
Region and city - ‘ 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Atlantic coast: 

ortland--..... $0. 85-1. 30|$0. 85-1. 30/$0. 85-1. 30/$0. 85-1. 30/$0. 85-1. 20/$0. 75-1. 10/$0. 75-1. 10/$0. 95-1. 35 
Boston.........- - 85-1. 30} .85-1.30] .85-1.30] .85-1.30) .85-1.20) .75-1.10) .75-1.10) 95-1 3: 
New York..-... - 85-1. 30) .85-1.30) .85-1.30) .85-1.30) .85-1.20) .75-1.10) .85-1.20) . 95-13: 
Philadelphia....| .85-1.30] .85-1.30] .85-1.30) .85-1.30| .85-1.20) .75-1.10) .75-1.10) | 95-1 3: 
Baltimore_-.-...- 85-1. 30) .85-1.30) .85-1.30) .85-1.20) .85-1.20) .75-1.10) .85-1.20) .95-),3; 


Norfolk.....---- -80-1. 20} 80 1.20} :80-1.20] :80-1. 20] :80-1.10} :70-1.00| 70-1.10| ‘90-13: 


Gulf coast: Houston.| .80-1.20) .80-1.20) .80-1.20) .80-1.20) .70-1.05|) .70-1.05| .80-1.20 - 80-1. 29 
Pacific coast: 


























Seattle.......__ 90-1. 35] .90-1.35] .90-1.35| .90-1.35] .85-1.25] .75-1.15| .85-1.25| 95-1, 49 
Portland ieedeeietetated Keleietedetateteabedeal teieletedeteiededadeadl teheiadedeiedeiated: tele ted keel tiie ete te . 85-1. 25 . 95-1, 40 
San Francisco...| .90-1.35) .90-1.35) .90-1.35) .90-1.35) .85-1.25) .75-1.15| .85-1. 25 - 95-1. 40 
Los Angeles Mans Ce Ey ete Py es Pree béeecsecs.| . 05-1, 40 





! Rates on May 15 of each year; most of these rates actually went into effect in October of the previoy: 
year. 
+ Lower amount in range of rates shown indicates the regular rate per hour, higher amount indicates the 
overtime rate per hour. 


Coastwise longshore work.—Longshore work on coastwise vessels is 
sharply distinguished from similar work on ‘‘deep-sea” ships. This 
is due, at least in part, to the different construction of the two types of 
vessels and the consequent differences in handling cargo, which, in 
coastwise ships, is usually loaded through side ports by means of 
trucks instead of being lowered into the hold by means of “ship's 
gear’’ or cranes.’ 

Rates for coastwise longshoremen for the major ports for which 
union agreements were reported for this occupation in 1935 are given 
below: 


New York: 1934 1935 
RRR ORE Sa Ee $0. 85-$1. 25 
he lle a lean peg ec 35 Arta Play eal . 90— 1, 25 

di. SR I a pt $0. 75-$1.05 .75- 1.05 

Norfolk: 
eS Lo cee Oe a ih. beads .45- .68 .45- .68 
SE a Sv ee .45- .70 .55- .80 

LE EE ELE Sa al .75- 1.00 .75- 1.00 


Hours of work, and overtime.—A nominal working week of 44 hours 
has been in effect in all six of the Atlantic coast ports dealt with in this 
study over the entire period, 1925 to 1935, except in Philadelphia, 
where the agreements for 1925 and 1926 provided for a 50-hour week. 
In Houston the working week was 48 hours during the months of 
August to March and 44 hours during the remainder of the year up to 
1934, when a straight 44-hour week was established. All Pacific coast 
agreements reported prior to 1935 provided for a 48-hour working 
week, which was reduced to 30 hours by the arbitration award in the 
fall of 1934. 


* See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 550: Cargo Handling and Longshore Labor Condiliv' 
Washington, 1932. 
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Actual hours of work for longshoremen are of necessity very irregu- 
lar. Speed in loading and unloading of cargo is essential, and it is 
not unusual for longshoremen to be called upon for work at almost any 
hour of the day or night. The hours specified in union agreements, 
therefore, have little relation to actual work, but merely furnish the 
hasis for computation of overtime rates of pay. 

“Straight time” rates are provided for in east coast agreements for 
all work done between specified hours—usually 8 a. m. to noon and 
| to 5 p. m.; overtime rates apply to all work done at other hours, 
whether or not any ‘“‘straight time” has been worked. Work durirg 
‘meal hours” (variously defined in different ports) is commonly paid 
at double the “‘straight time’’ rate. 

The arbitration award (1934) covering the west coast ports has 
somewhat different provisions for overtime. Thirty hours, averaged 
over a period of 4 weeks, constitute a week’s work. Individuals may, 


| however, work 44 hours in any 1 week. ‘Straight time’ rates apply 


to the first 6 hours worked in each day, and “‘overtime’”’ to all work 
thereafter. Meal hours are alsc defined somewhat more flexibly than 
in the eastern ports, and are paid at one and one-half times the rate 
steaight time or overtime) that would otherwise apply. 

Differentials. —Certain skilled or responsible occupations in long- 
shore work are customarily paid 5 to 10 cents per hour more than the 
basic rates. These occupations include such work as winchmen, 
hatch tenders, hold leaders, or headers. Skilled differentials do not 
always apply when penalty cargo rates are paid. 

In addition to the skill differentials, special rates are paid for special 
classes of cargo such as cargo unusually difficult or obnoxious to 
handle. Rates for penalty cargo vary from about 5 cents per hour 
over the basic rate to as much as 95 cents for explosives, and $1.15 for 
cargo on fire. 

Holidays. —Practically all of the longshoremen’s agreements provide 
for paid holidays on Washington’s Birthday and Armistice Day in 
addition to the usual legal holidays such as Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Memorial Day, July 4, Labor Day, and Thanksgiving. Some 
of the agreements include certain State holidays, such as Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Columbus Day, Texas Independence Day, and June 19, 
also a Texas holiday. In most of the agreements, the regular over- 
time rate is paid in case work is done on Sundays or holidays. A few 
of the agreements provide for a higher rate than the overtime rate for 
holiday work. 

Street-Railway Employees 


NEARLY two-thirds (65.7 percent) of the street-railway employees 
(conductors, motormen, and bus operators "°) covered in this study 
obtained wage-rate increases from 1934 to 1935, while only 6.2 per- 


‘’ Bus drivers on city and city-suburban lines operated by the same company as the electric lines. 
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cent sustained wage-rate decreases. The average hourly wage rat, 
for street-railway employees increased from a little over $0.66 in 1934 
to nearly $0.69 in 1935, as shown by table 16. 
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Table 16.—Union Wage Scales of Street-Railway Employees, 1934 and 1935 rate: 







































Classified hourly rate 1934 1935 
Average hourly rate.................___- $0. 662 $0. 689 
Percent of members whose rates were— == 

_ Pee 1.7 1.4 
$0.50 and under $0.625._....._._.___- 26.3 17.8 
$0.625 and under $0.75. _....________. 49. 6 55.3 
$0.75 and under $0.875__....__._____- 22. 2 22. 6 
$0.875 and under $1.00__....._._____- .3 2.9 | 
Number of members covered -__......__-- 47,471 | 49, 683 
Number of cities covered... ____- een 44 45 





Hours of work of street-railway employees are irregular, depending 
on the length of the particular “run” assigned. Union agreements 
usually include provisions regulating hours of work, but these pro- 
visions are necessarily so complicated that it is impracticable to 
classify and tabulate them. 

Sundays and holidays.—Although the majority of union agreements 
for street- and electric-railway employees provide for a 6-day week, 
the day off cannot always be Sunday, because of the nature of the 
occupation. Various methods are used to make the division of work 
on Sundays more equitable, such as apportioning Sunday work 
equally among all the employees of the company, and having twice 
as many men off on Sundays as other days of the week. 

The same situation exists in case of legal holidays. In one city, 
trainmen are given the choice of a holiday on either Thanksgiving 
or Christmas or New Year’s, according to seniority. In another city, 
men off duty on Thanskgiving forfeit claim to holidays on Christmas 
or New Year’s until the men who worked on Thanksgiving are listed 
off. No overtime rate is paid for the usual runs on Sundays and 
holidays. 
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Motor-Truck Drivers 





Tue general term “truck driving” includes many different occupa- 
tions, such as dirt-truck drivers (with different rates for trucks of 
different sizes), coal-truck drivers, transfer, delivery, and express 
drivers. The character and number of occupations varies from city 
to city, making impossible a classification by type. For that reason, 
all kinds of truck driving have been treated as one trade in the follow- 
ing tables. (Salesmen drivers, such as milk and bakery drivers in 
most cities, who are paid on a guaranteed salary plus commission, 
have been excluded.) 

More than one-third (34.5 percent) of the truck drivers covered by 
this study received wage-rate increases, while only 1.6 percent had 
their rates reduced. These increases are reflected in the increase 10 
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the average wage rates from $0.70 to $0.73. More than 93 percent of 
the truck drivers covered in the 1935 survey had wage rates of $0.50 
or more but less than $1. Within this range the distribution was 
fairly even, although there was a slight tendency toward the higher 
rates in 1985 compared to 1934, as shown in table 17. 


Table 17.—Union Wage-Scales for Truck Drivers, 1934 and 1935 





Classified hourly rate 





Average hourly wage rate 

Percent of members whose rates were— 
OS ee 
$0.50 and under $0.625 E 
$0.625 and under $0.75. __......-.-_-. 
$0.75 and under $0.875 
$0.875 and under $1 
$1.00 and under $1.125 
$1.125 and under $1.25-_.---- wiSebinaied 
PE eisechkdtenhcsagukaccaneoens 














Number of members covered 72, 866 | 87, 956 





Average hours per week during 1934 and 1935 declined from 49.3 
to 48.4 (table 18). Over 60 percent of the members in 1935 were 
covered by agreements providing for the 48-hour week. In 1934 the 
proportion of union members covered by agreements providing for 
more than 48 hours was 38 percent; in 1935 the number dropped to 
20.4 percent. There was little change between the 2 years among 
members working fewer than 48 hours. 


Table 18.—Union Scale of Hours for Truck Drivers, 1934 and 1935 





Classified weekly hours 1935 





Average hours per week 


Percent of members whose hours were— 
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Holidays and overtime.—The largest number of union agreements 
provide for six annual holidays, although a number provide for seven 
and eight. About two-thirds of the agreements granted Sunday as a 
holiday but practically none of them provided for any time off on 
Saturday. Almost one-half of the agreements omit any mention 
of the wage rates to be paid for Sundays and holidays. Most of the 
agreements which do mention Sunday and holiday rates allow for a 
higher rate of pay than the regular overtime rate. 











SOCIAL SECURITY 





Expenditures for Social-Welfare Services in 
Great Britain, 1900 to 1934 


HK development of social insurance and other forms of public 

social services in Great Britain, as indicated by total annual 
expenditures over a period of years, is shown in a statement presented 
to Parliament by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury.' The 
statement covers expenditures for these various social-welfare actiy- 
ities from local taxation, Parliamentary appropriations, and (in the 
case of the insurance funds) from compulsory contributions from 
employers and insured workers, augmented by appropriations from 
the national treasury. The totals include the administrative costs 
of the respective central administrative agencies, and, where these 
could not be separated, of the local authorities as well. 

The unemployment and health insurance schemes cover, broadly, 
the entire wage-earning and low-salaried population of Great Britain, 
between the ages of 16 and 65, with the exception, with regard to 
unemployment insurance, of agricultural and domestic workers. 
Normal unemployment-insurance benefits are those paid during the 
statutory insured period in any 1 year. ‘Transitional payments 
(later called unemployment allowances) at a reduced rate are payable 
after the expiration of the statutory insured period and are subject 
to the ‘‘means test’’, or the determination of the minimum needs 0! 
the unemployed worker. 

Health insurance extended to the age of 70 up to 1928, when the 
age limit was lowered to 65 and insured persons between the ages o! 
65 and 70 became eligible to contributory old-age pensions. The 
general old-age pension applies to persons 70 years of age and over. 
The widows’ and orphans’ pension came into operation in 1925 and 
is payable to the widows and minor children, and orphans, of workers 
insured under the national health-insurance system. 

Expenditures by selected years since 1900, or since the inception 
of the specific service, are shown in the following table for the con- 
tributory insurance schemes and for old-age pensions. Similar in/or- 
mation is also presented with regard to public expenditures for (1) hos- 





1 Great Britain. Treasury. Public social services (total expenditure under certain acts of Parliament). 


London, 1935. (Cmd. 5025.) 
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pital treatment, under the public-health acts, of persons suffering 
from infectious and venereal diseases and tuberculosis; (2) maternity 
and child-welfare activities, also a function of the public-health 
service; (3) workers’ housing, including slum clearance and rehousing ; 
and (4) direct poor relief, which includes medical and hospital treat- 
ment of poor-law beneficiaries as well as outdoor relief and other forms 
of direct public assistance. — 


Expenditures for Certain Public Social Services in Great Britain for Selected 
Years, and Number of Beneficiaries in 1933 


[Pound sterling at par =$4.8665 in United States currency; exchange rate varies] 








Expenditures (in pounds) Number of 


Service - - ~ — —- - benefici- 
| aries 1933 








Unemployment insur- | 
ance: 
Insurance benefit 81, 278, 000 52, 912, 000 


Transitional pay- fs, 473, 0 
20, 316, 000} 52, 182, 000) 46, 209, 000 
38, 604, 000) 36, 008, 000) 36, 840, 3 18, 360, 000 





Widows’, and orphans’, 
and old-age contrib- 
utory pe 34, 607, 000) 42, 176, 000 2, 040, 440 


Old-age pension 37, 520, 000) 41, 078, 000 
Public health: 

Hospitals and treat- 
ment 10, 545, 000) 12, 972, 000 
aternity and child 
welfare 3, 374, 000 bcd. 
Housing 544,000} 888, 000 44, 806, 000 
Direct relief... .-- 260, 000 46, 072, 000 3 1, 793, 333 


























| Or latest year for which complete figures are available. 
? Estimates. 
? Contributors, not necessarily beneficiaries. 











































EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Activities of National Youth Administration 


N June 1935 the President created the National Youth Adminis. 
tration as a division of the Works Progress Administration,! th, 
major responsibility for the successful operation of the scheme bein: 
assumed by the States, while the national office acts as a coordinating 
and advisory unit. A progress report issued under date of January 
30, 1936, reviews the.activities of this organization. 

The National Advisory Committee which directs the Administrs. 
tion now has three subcommittees, to handle, respectively, a survey 
of youth, the problems of rural youth, and activities in the field of 
recreation. The youth survey will cover young people’s activitie 
after they leave school and will point out the problems facing society 
in absorbing annually about 2,000,000 young persons in quest of work. 
This subcommittee has been empowered to supervise the spending o/ 
a special appropriation of $100,000. The Commissioner of Education 
however, will direct the actual administration of the survey. 

The rural youth subcommittee has made a report which proposes 
three Nation-wide undertakings: (1) A plan to provide an effective 
library service for rural committees; (2) a scheme to aid rural young 


able to them; and (3) a project to provide for the elimination o 
illiteracy. In many cases the State directors are taking measures to 
act on these suggestions. 

Recommendations concerning the development of recreational 
projects for young people have been submitted by the subcommittee 
on recreational activities. 

All but two States now have advisory committees, with a total 
membership of 505, of whom 93 are women and 25 are Negroes, al! 
serving without compensation. Agriculture has 58 representatives 
on these committees, business 70, education 111, labor 56, and youth 
94. Welfare organizations, women’s clubs, civic leagues, and other 
groups are also represented. Local advisory committees are organized 
in the States on a county, district, urban, or rural basis. 


1 For article on establishment of the Administration, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 346). 
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Student Aid 


Some $27,000,000 of the National Youth Administration’s appro- 
priation has been allocated to student aid. 


Through student aid, needy young people who are interested and capable of 
further education are being given an opportunity to earn their way through 
school and college, thus serving the double purpose of furnishing them with addi- 
tional training and keeping them out of the labor market. This student-aid 
program is, of course, not new. During the last year and one-half the F. E. R. A. 
successfully aided as many as 104,000 college students in 1 month. The Youth 
Administration is taking over and enlarging this part of the F. E. R. A.’s program 


‘at both ends, with secondary school and postgraduate students now being 
included. 


The school-aid funds—$11,463,768—were allocated on the basis of 7 percent 
of the number of persons between the ages of 16 and 25 on relief in May 1935 
in any particular State. Approximately 200,000 school students are eligible to 
receive this form of assistance. It is possible for them to earn $6 a month, in 
return for which they must perform such needed jobs around the school as are 
not commonly done by the students as members of the student body. Some of 
them are secretaries to teachers or to principals. Some are performing general 
repair or office work. Others are assisting with grading papers or are in charge 
of the traffic patrol. And still others are preparing displays in such subjects as 
geology, paleontology, and archaeology. At the present time, approximately 
165,000 of a possible 200,000 young people are participating in the school-aid 
program. 

An allogation of $14,512,500 was made to the college-aid program, 
the basis of such allotment being 12 percent of the total number of 
students enrolled in all eligible institutions as of October 15, 1934. It 
was estimated that approximately 100,000 would be assisted. In 
December 1935 there were about 120,000 college-student participants 
in the program, the assistance of a larger number than was anticipated 
being made possible because the $15 per month average which college 
» students can earn is not a fixed sum. If the head of a college con- 
siders it advisable, he can, for instance, divide the $15 so that two 
students are each able to earn $7.50 a month. 

Clerical and office work predominates in college-aid jobs. How- 
ever, many of these young people are assisting in museums and 
libraries and serve as research and laboratory assistants. In one 
college the students are engaged in testing the water and milk, thus 
benefiting the whole community. In another college the students 
are making a study of tuberculosis among the college students. 

The work being done by graduate students is along lines similar 
to those of college students while earning their education, with a 
larger percentage of the former probably on some special research. 
The main difference is that graduate students are able to earn an 
average of $25 or $30 per month. An allocation of $1,080,000 has 
been made for graduate students on the basis of the number of non- 
professional master’s and doctor’s degrees conferred between July 1, 
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1934, and June 30, 1935. Over 4,600 graduate students are partic, 
pants in this part of the program. A special fund has been appy. 
tioned for the use of Negro students who desire to take up advance, 
graduate studies. 


Work Projects 


Tue four Federal projects sponsored by the National You) 
Administration—community development and recreational leade,. 
ship, rural youth development, public service, and research, ap 
already under way. The sum of $20,000,000 has been allocated 
for the development of such projects, the basis for the appropriatioy 
being the youth relief population in each State in May 1935. _ 

The determination and approval of the work projects to be under. 
taken in each State are the responsibility of the State Youth Directoy. 
While the National Youth Administration is the official sponsor o{ 
the four Federal projects, a cooperating sponsor (public, quasi-public, 
or non-profit-making private agency) is, wherever possible, being 
secured. Such sponsor is urgently requested to furnish supervision, 
services, or equipment. 

The selection of young persons for employment is under the joint 
supervision of the State Youth Director and the State Director of 
Intake and Certification of the Works Progress Administration. 
Selection is made from persons between the ages of 16 and 25 in relief 
families, provided these young people are registered with the United 
States Employment Service. Young people employed on these 
projects, however, are allowed to work only one-third of the security 
hours, and can therefore earn only one-third of the security wage, 
which is applicable to their residence community for the kind of work 
done. 

Typical of the many projects already in progress is one calling for 
the renovation and repairing of 2,614 books of a county school board, 
which supplies them to needy pupils of the public schools. Under 
another project girls are aiding district nurses. A community 
recreation association of a certain city is cosponsor of an undertaking 
which will employ 20 white and 20 Negro recreational assistants 
in the community centers throughout that city. The association is 
contributing the equipment and materials. 


Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement 


UnpEr a plan devised in direct cooperation with a selected number 
of State employment services, junior employment counselors on the 
National Youth Administration’s staff are assigned to State employ- 
ment offices of certain carefully selected communities to interview 
young people and to try to find jobs for them in private industry. 
The communities which had been selected at the time the report 
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ynder review was prepared were New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Durham (N. C.), Davenport (Iowa), Des Moines, Indianapolis, and 
Sioux City. The setting up of a Negro office with a staff of Negro 
counselors for youthful workers in North Carolina is reported. 

In 12 States supervisors of guidance have been appointed to the 
administrative staffs of the State directors of the National Youth 
Administration, and in 5 other States the directors are planning to 
have such supervisors as soon as they can be selected. The appoint- 
ment of committees of guidance and junier placement in five States is 
also announced. In seven States a vocational and educational infor- 
mation service is in process of development and a number of other 
States desire to have such a service put into operation with the aid 
of a work project. 


Camps for Unemployed Women 


Camps for jobless women set up in the summer of 1934 by the 
Federal Emergency Reliet Administration were very successful in 
improving the health and developing the mentality of residents. 

This year’s program calls for 100 camps—an increase of 72 over last year. To 
be admitted to the camps the women must be between 16 and 25 years of age, 
must come from relief families, and must show a real interest in continuing their 
education and training. The curriculum provides opportunities for workers’ 
education, adjustment counseling but no vocational training, training in house- 
hold management in connection with the household routine of the camp, health 


education, and recreational and cultural opportunities for work in the creative 
arts 


It is hoped that more than 5,000 young women will be aided in this way. 


Up to mid-November 1935, over 3,000 young women were at- 
tending or had attended one of the 45 camps that had been in 
operation since July. The camping period had ranged from 1 to 2 
months. However, as one of the camp directors reported: ‘Our 
ereatest contribution was in awakening them [the girls] to the under- 
standing of preparation for a particular job to which they seemed 
fitted rather than earning a few dollars for the immediate present. 
Every girl has left either with a job, for school, or for an interview 
which sometimes resulted in a job.” 

Of 48 girls who remained in one camp until the end of the camping 
period, 37 were placed in employment. Of 70 girls in another camp, 
16 were placed in jobs, 11 entered college through the assistance of 
the National Youth Administration or on scholarships, 15 went back 
to high school through the aid of the administration, and 21 were 
employed in some kind of adult education. Seventeen women who 
had been attending a third camp were placed in domestic service 
with more satisfactory wages and working conditions than they had 
had before their camp experience. Appropriations for 17 additional 

55387—36——6 
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camps have been authorized and 3 of these were already oper: iting, 
according to the report of January 30, 1936. 


Apprenticeship Training 


THE Federal committee on apprenticeship training and its aff. 
iated State committees have been designated as the agents of the 
National Youth Administration for the handling of its difficy) 
problem of indenturing young people as apprentices in industry, 
The membership of these State committees will include business 
labor, vocational education, public employment, and other officials 
representing the various community groups having an interest in 
the training of apprentices. 

The Secretary of Labor has asked the youth director in each of the 
43 States having apprentice-training committees to serve as a member 
of his own State committee. A representative of the Washington 
office has been designated a member of the Federal committee. Ap. 
proval has been given to the plans of all but two of the State ap. 
prentice-training committees, and in 12 States the youth director 
has had a meeting with the State committees. 





Employment of the Handicapped in California 


HE proportion of physically handicapped persons successfully 

employed in California is greater than the proportion of such 
handicapped persons in the general population of employable age in 
that State. This encouraging fact was revealed by a census and in- 
dustrial survey which was begun in 1934 and continued throug) 
March 1935.' _ 

The number of employees in 3,250 establishments in 182 different 
types of business and industry covered by the survey aggregated 
169,469, of whom 3,925, or 2.3 percent, were disabled. The percent- 
age of disabled persons of employable age in the general population 
was nearly 1.6. 

The causes of the disabilities of the handicapped employees covered 
in the survey included industrial or other accidents, congenital defects, 
or disease. ‘These handicapped workers in general were paid the 
standard wage for the type of work performed; almost 95 percent of 
them were reported as filling their jobs satisfactorily; and, in more 

Unsatisfactory experiences of employers in hiring disabled workers in the past 
is explained largely by the fact they were often placed unsuitably or without 
adequate training. Rehabilitation service to aid in guidance for selection of 4 


suitable vocation and training for the selected job are the means of scientific 
vocational adjustment of the handicapped. 





1 California Department of Education Bulletin No. 9: Census and industrial survey of the physically 
handicapped in California. Sacramento, May 1935. The investigation was under the direction o! the 
chief of the State bureau of vocational rehabilitation and was conducted as a State Emergency Relief A‘ 
ministration project, approved August 1934. 
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The objections of some employers to hiring disabled workers have been found 
by many other employers to be invalid. On the contrary, the majority of 
employers who have hired disabled workers find them efficient, faithful, and 
conscientious in somewhat greater degree than the nondisabled. 


than 75 percent of the cases, they had opportunity for promotion. 
Their employers, as a rule, were willing to take under consideration 
the employment of other trained workers with disabilities. 

Handicapped employees in 3,250 establishments were reported in 
990 different occupations. An analysis of thousands of job operations 
pointed to the conclusion that about 30 percent of them could be 
performed by an individual with some kind of a physical handicap. 
While this inference was theoretical, the great number of occupations 
in which disabled employees were actually found was the basis for 
the conclusion reached by the investigators that the range of potential 
occupations for physically disabled persons is very wide. 

A partial census in representative districts of 19 California cities 
covered 153,106 persons in 50,837 homes. Of these persotts, 4,772, or 
3.1 percent, were physically handicapped. 

It was estimated that there are 87,500 disabled persons in California * 
between the ages of 15 and 55. 

Over 7.6 percent of the employees in the service of the State were 
found to be physically disabled, and California’s blind population is 
approximately 7,000. 

The conclusion was also reached that trained disabled persons 
placed on suitable jobs make satisfactory employees, and should be 
given equal opportunity to work for the maintenance of themselves 
and their families, with resulting self-respect as useful and produc- 
tive citizens. 


Trend of Employment in Great Britain, 1923 to 1935 


HANGES in the volume of employment, during the period 1923 
to 1935, of insured workers between the ages of 16 and 64 in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, are analyzed in the December 
1935 issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette. Thedataare derived from 
unemployment-insurance records, by deducting the number of insured 
workers who are unemployed on or near the end of June of each year, 
from the estimated total number of workers insured at the beginning 
of July. June 1923 is used as the base period from which to measure 
changes because that is the earliest date from which comparable 
figures for individual industries are. available. Because of various 
changes in the coverage of thes unemployment-insurance system, 
affecting the minimum and maximum ages of insurable workers, 
comparative figures apply orily to persons aged 16 to 64, as they have 
been covered by unemployment insurance since its inception. 
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The percentage changes in the total number of insured workers j) [Byable 
the 16 to 64 age group, and in the total number of these workers wh, 
were employed in the years 1923 to 1935, are shown in table 1 , Using 
June 1923 as the base or 100. The year 1926 is eliminated from ali 
calculations because of the abnormal state of employment due to the 
general strike of that year. 


Hindu 


Table 1.—Index Numbers of Total Insured Workers and Employed Insure 
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The number of persons between the ages of 16 and 64 subject to the 
application of the unemployment-insurance scheme increased continu- 
ously and evenly, as the table indicates, throughout the 12-year period. 
and in June 1935 was 17 percent higher than in June 1923. Employ- 
ment, on the other hand, has been erratic. After a marked increas 
between 1925 and 1929 the employment index fell until in June 1932 Fe 
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it was only slightly greater than in June 1923. Since 1932 it has Bart 
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advanced much more rapidly than at any other period and in June BE’ 


1935 was greater than in June 1929, and nearly 12 percent above the Be 
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base level, June 1923. he 
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THE movements for selected years in broad industrial groups, in the 
number of insured persons and of insured persons in employment. 
are shown in table 2, expressed in index numbers. This table shows 
that the greatest proportionate increases both in the total number of 
persons insured and in the number of insured persons employed over 
the entire period have been in the miscellaneous services (including 
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entertainments and sports, hotels and boarding houses, laundries, BH spe 
dyeing and cleaning, and professional services), building and contract: inn: 
ing, and transportation and distribution. The smallest increase in [co 
number insured was in the manufacturing industries, while the greatest ibe 
loss in both number insured and. persons employed was in mining B \ar 
and quarrying. Between June 1934 and June 1935, however, some fh kui 
increase in employment occurred in each of these broad industrial ste 
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able 2.—Index Numbers of Insured Persons and of Insured Persons in Employ- 
ment in Great Britain, by Industrial Groups, for Specified Years 


[June 1923=100] 








Number of insured workers | Number pee ry workers 
Industry group 





1934 | 1932 | 1929 | 1935 | 1934 | 1932 | 1929 


1] industries and services................-.| 117.0 | 116.1 | 114.8 | 108.4 | 111.7 | 109.5 | 100.7 | 110.5 


ishing . , 134.4 | 130.0 | 115.6 | 124.6 | 118.1 ‘ 117.4 
{ining and quarrying \ 83.0 | 88.0] 90.4] 57.1] 55.9 " 76. 5 
{anufacturing.- - - - . . 105.5 | 105.3 | 104.4 | 106.0 | 104.3 » 110.4 
Building ond Paper contracting. ..... .9 | 149.1 | 142.6 | 123.1 | 144.0 | 135.6 . 128.0 
ransport and distribution ‘ 143.7 | 141.3 | 124.4 | 139.2 | 138.5 | 133. 125.9 
19s, water, and electricity supply... ....-.-. ’ 118.0 | 105.6 | 98.2 | 118.1 | 116.5 -& | 100.3 

nated {iscellaneous services. .-.-........- phaeas om . 157.2 | 146.0 | 126.7 | 159.2 | 152.6 . 130. 2 

ber of ommerce, banking, insurance, and finance. 114.0 | 108.7 | 101.4 | 115.8 | 114.2 ‘ 103. 3 

ed ia ‘ational and local government services --- L 118.4 | 116.4 | 99.0 | 110.5 | 107.8 2 100. 4 

loy- 

nt 



































These broad groupings include both contracting and expanding 


0, ndustries. ‘Those industries showing the greatest proportional in- 
i) 


7 fecreases and decreases, between June 1923 and June 1935, in the num- 


105.0 


igs feper of insured persons aged 16 to 64, employed, are given in table 3. 
ML? 

able 3.—-Percentage Changes in Employment in Expanding and Contracting 
r Industries in Great Britain Between 1923 and 1935 

1¢ 


inu- we 3a ng ' Expanding industries 








10d, Percent | | Percent 
lov- Industry —~ Industry of in- 


crease 
1923-35 || 
pase eS 


939 Electrical wiring and contracting._..____-- 213.2 || Distributive trades... _. ; 
= Heating and ventilating apparatus_____-_-_- 131.7 ft yeasemer Meekeee.. ................6..-...] 
has rtificial stone and concrete.........__---- 131.2 || Road transport, other than tramway and | 
' i i rcnencaininhercise> me 107.7 omnibus, service 

‘une Electric cable, apparatus, lamps, etc | 103.1 || Toys, games, and sports requisites_...____- 
Entertainments and sports ; 95.8 || Motor vehicl , cycles, and aircraft..._____| 

the Scientific and photographic instruments Laundries, dyeing, and dry cleaning...___. 
and apparatus 7 || Metal industries, not separately specified - 

Stationery and typewriting requisites Shirts, collars, underclothing, etc 

gf id 2 || Furniture making, upholstery, etc._.____. 
Paint, v , red and white leads 9 || Professional services 

ramway and omnibus service. _-__-_- et lll ah ll ED, 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc., making | 6 || Brushes and brooms 
c ho 
y 
7 
0 


Hotel, pub use, restaurant, boarding Local government service s 
Constructional engineering..........____- 
Clay, sand, gravel, and chalk pits....____. 


house, ete., service 
Public-works contracting, etc 
Electrical engineering... ............-- aipel 











Contracting industries 








Percent 
Industry os. Industry 
1923-35 


Mining and quarrying, not separately Watches, clocks, plate, jewelry, etc_______| 
specified Woodworking, not separately specified___. 
Wood boxes and packing cases........._.- 
Dock, harbor, river, and canal service 
Linen : 
Textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, etc-__. 
Dress making and millinery. ......_. bie 
Lead, tin, and copper mining._.......____| 
Wire, wire netting, wire ropes...........__ 
Coke ovens and byproduct works. 
Dress industries, not separately specified __| 
Boots, shoes. —, and clogs 
General engineer ng, engineers’ iron and 
steel founding 
Hats and ca 
Leather 





Coal mining 

shipbuilding and ship repairing 

Tin plates 

Marine engineering, etc 

National government service 

Railway service (nonpermanent workers) _. 

Steel melting and iron puddling. iron and 
steel rolling and forging 

Woolen and worsted 

Cotton. 
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Employment Changes, by Sex 


Tue fact brought out in table 4 that employment for women },, 
increased steadily except for a recession in 1932, does not necessari}; 
mean, the Ministry of Labor points out, that increased employment 
opportunities for women have been secured at the price of unemploy. 
ment for men. Rather, those industries which, as table 3 indicate 
are contracting and in which unemployment was greatest are largely 
the heavy industries. The personnel of this industrial group 
preponderantly male. Since the definite improvement in the labo 
market that began in 1933, the number of insured males in employ. 
ment has increased much more rapidJy than has the number of in. 
sured females. Employment for men increased 8.6 percent betweer 
June 1933 and June 1935; for women, the increase over that perio; 
was only 1.4 percent. 




















Table 4.—Proportionate Employment of Insured Male and Female Workers jy 
Great Britain in June of Specified Years 
Males Females 
Year 4 
Number | Percent of Index Number Percent of _. 
employed total (1923=100)| employed total (1923= 

Ts a cininthddibanineoaieaedd 7, 190, 080 72.6 100.0 2, 706, 600 27.4 100.( 
I Tess 7, 812, i 71.5 108. 7 3, 117, 560 28. 5 115.2 
ES ee ee ere 6, 945, 7 69. 7 96. 6 3, 021, 260 30.3 l1L¢ 
Sis scdipain ieee iclietcncieibieandait ? 228 700 69. 6 100. 5 3, 158, 250 30. 4 116.7 
AS ROS ee eee 7, 645, 4 70. 6 106. 3 3, 190, 040 29. 4 117. 
ener 7, 852, 750 71.0 109. 2 3, 201, 250 29.0 118 




















The Ministry of Labor presents other data from which it deduces 
that in every industrial group except the manufacturing industrie 
‘fn which women form a substantial proportion of the personnel, 
the percentage increase since 1923 among insured women in employ- 
ment is smaller, or the percentage decrease is greater, than amon; 
insured men.” 

Analyzing the employment figures for 75 manufacturing industries 
for which separate data are available, the Ministry of Labor presents 
a table, reproduced here as table 5, showing the changes since 192) 
in the numbers of insured males and females in employment. 
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Table 5.—Changes in Volume of Employment of Insured Men and Women in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries in Great Britain, in June 1935, as Compared 
to June 1923 


— 








Number of insured | Increase (+) or decrease 
workers employed in (—) in number em- 


June 1923 loyed in J 1935 
Manufacturing industries showing— ploy n June 





Male Female Female 





pecrease for males but increase for females ! 701, 490 247, 620 +26, 630 
Greater decrease for males than for females ? -... 715, 510 169, 930 —11, 290 
3maller decrease for males than for females 8 --._- 327, 210 628, 260 —118, 310 
Increase for males but decrease for females ¢ 207, 040 79, 380 —5, 140 
Greater increase for males than for females § 810, 870 288, 931) +-97, 970 
Smaller increase for males than for females ¢ 371, 560 337, 370 +131, 650 




















i General engineering and tailoring. 

1 [ron and steel, shipbuilding and repairing, marine engineering, textile printing, bleaching, etc., and the 
boot and shoe industry. seine 

3 Cotton, woolen and worsted, and dressmaking, millinery, etc. 

4 Brick and tile, sawmilling, paper and paper board, and rubber. 

§ Motor vehicle, cycle and aircraft manufacture, electrical engineering, printing and bookbinding, certain 
metal goods man ures, miscellaneous food and drink industries, paint, varnish, etc., furniture 
manufacture, and the silk and artificial-silk industries. 

¢ Bread and biscuit making, chemicals, electric apparatus, hosiery, shirt, collar, etc., industry, miscel- 
laneous —— industries, cardboard box manufacture, glass manufacture, and the leather tanning and 
dressing industry. 


On the basis of this analysis the Ministry of Labor concludes that: 


The increase in employment among females in the manufacturing group has 
occurred mainly in the smaller industries, and in these the numbers of males in 
employment also show important increases. The reduction in male employment 
has been chiefly in the older heavy industries, where the bulk of the labor force 


is provided by men 
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Council for Industrial Progress Adopts Committee 
Reports 


HE Council for Industrial Progress has completed the first stage 

of its work in recommending legislative and other action looking 
toward the protection of labor and fair trade practice standards.' () 
special importaace to labor are the resolutions by which Congress j; 
requested to establish through legislative action commissions to deter- 
mine minimum wages and maximum hours and to fix the age below 
which children may not be employed in gainful work. The council 
was originally called early in 1936 to work out a basis for cooperation 
between employers and employees on a voluntary basis.? Seven 
committees were named to consider labor and other pertinent ques- 
tions and in every case the committee report filed with the council 
was unanimous. 

The recommendations of four committees, those covering national 
industrial policy, the antitrust laws and Federal Trade Commission 
Act, Government competition with private enterprise, and internal 
and external competition, were unanimously approved by the council, 
which has 121 employer and 41 labor members. One dissenting vote 
was recorded to the report on financial aid to small enterprise, three 
respecting the report on fair trade practices, and five members opposed 
the report dealing with the maximum workweek, general wages, and 
child labor. Those dissenting filed minority statements. The mem- 
bers dissenting from the recommendations relating to labor believed 
that constitutional limitations were not sufficiently recognized. 
reports have been transmitted to the President by the Coordinator. 

In addition to the specific recommendations for establishing 
minimum labor standards already mentioned, one committee advo- 
cated the general policy of a minimum wage in industry and the 
payment for overtime work at rates substantially higher than those 
for a reasonable workweek. Another report endorsed voluntary 
agreements in trade and industry subject to review of the courts and 
provided that they should not infringe on the rights of labor to or- 
ganize into trade-unions for purposes of selecting representatives t0 


1 Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, Press release, Mar. 13, 1936. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936 (p. 335). 
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pargain collectively and to take other action for their mutual benefit. 
it was also held that minimum labor standards supplemented by true 
~ollective bargaining to prevent a minimum wage from becoming the 
maximum and to attain a full measure of equitable wage distribution 
are essential to stability of the industrial structure. Not only was 
‘ considered necessary to stabilize labor costs, but it was stated that 
this should be done on a reasonable level. 

A description of the council included in its own resolution stated 
that the program carried out was “the first demonstration in American 
industrial history of the capacity for cooperative effort” of the three 
croups—capital, management, and labor. It was added that the 
deliberations pointed “the way to solutions of the Nation’s most 
stubborn and baffling problems.” The council believes that spon- 
sorship of the movement should be continued by the Government, 
the President having favored the initial activities. Because of the 
unity of interest of those associated in the work it is believed by the 
croup that the work of the council should be continued. 


New Jersey Act Regulating Cleaning and Dyeing 
Industry Declared Unconstitutional 


N MARCH 11, 1936, the United States District Court of the 

District of New Jersey declared that the price-fixing provisions 
of an act regulating the cleaning and dyeing industries of the State 
were unconstitutional (Kent Stores of New Jersey v. Wilentz). The 
cleaners and dyers code was passed by the Legislature of New Jersey 
in June 1935,' and replaced the national code which was established 
for this industry under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933. An injunction was brought in the courts of New Jersey by the 
Consolidated Cleaners and Dyers, Inc., and its affiliated Kent Stores, 
which operate a chain of retail stores in various parts of the State. 
Similar suits were later filed by other persons engaged in the cleaning 
and dyeing industry. The decision of the court, which consisted of 
three judges, held that even though the legislature had declared that 
an emergency existed, this in itself did not validate the act. The 
court also held that the cleaning and dyeing industry was not a 
business affected with a public interest and, therefore, the price- 
fixing provisions of the act could not be sustained. While the court 
considered that the unfair trade practices and sanitary regulations 
of the act were constitutional, they were, however, only parts of a 
plan of which price fixing was one part and, therefore, could not be 
considered separately. The court in determining the case reviewed 
many decisions of State and Federal courts, and finally concluded 


' For a summary of code see Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1936 (pp. 71, 72). 
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that the act which attempted to set up a price-fixing policy shoy|j 
not be sustained in New Jersey. It has been indicated that th 
decision of the court will be appealed to the United States Supren, 
Court for final determination. 





-—— 
—" el 


Establishment of Labor Standards for Coat and Sui 
Industry ' 


HE National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board esta). 
lished a plan on July 15, 1935, whereby member firms of th, 
organization agreed to continue the minimum labor standards an 
fair-trade practices of the N. R. A. code for the women’s clothing 
industry, this code having ceased to function after the Schechter 
case decision in May 1935. By the terms of the new code the labor 
provisions of the N. R. A. remain the minimum standard unless the 
employer either has contractual arrangements with his employees or, 
if located in a region where there are other clothing plants, observes 
the local labor standards. Seven months after the plan was intro. 
duced, that is in February 1936, the National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board announced that 90 percent of the employers and 
employees in the industry were operating under the new code. The 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is the representative 
of the werkers. Garments made in shops observing the rules of the 
organization bear a special label which enables the consumer to de- 
termine whether he is purchasing articles made under code standards. 
Membership and purposes of Board.—All members of the coat and 
suit industry who sign a certificate of compliance with its constitution 
and bylaws are eligible for membership in the Recovery Board. 
This includes members of associations that provide for making 
agreements binding upon members. Manufacturers in the majority 
of the principal producing centers are participating, notably in New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Oreg., where divisional offices have been 
established. 

The industry is described in the constitution of the Board as 
including “the manufacture and/or sale or distribution by manv- 
facturer, submanufacturer, contractor, wholesaler, and/or jobber o! 
women’s, misses’, children’s, and infants’ coats, jackets, capes, wraps, 
riding habits, knickers, suits, ensembles, and skirts in whole or in 
part made of wool, silk (only when made into tailored garments), 
velvet, plush, or other woven or purchased knitted materials’’, and 
such other subdivisions as may later be designated. 





1 Sources: Constitution and Bylaws of the National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board; lett¢ 
from Executive Secretary of the National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board, Feb. 5, 1936; Nev 
York Times, Jan. 10, 1936; and Justice, organ of International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, issues 0! 
Aug. 1 and 15, 1935. 
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The purposes of the Recovery Board are to establish and maintain 
sir and equitable standards of labor and fair-trade practices in order 
9 promote the welfare of the industry and the public. Among its 
ities as Outlined are the collection and analysis of information 
aring upon problems that affect the industry, such as production 
nd the abatement of production by minors and under substandard 
onditions. Findings and recommendations are to be made public 
rom time to time and it is intended to build up sources of information 
jealing with the industry. 

Administration.—A national executive board and four regional 
hoards were given administrative powers. The National Executive 
Board is empowered to adopt bylaws and regulations and to effectu- 
ite the purposes of the organization. Its personnel includes three 
epreseittatives each from the four regional boards (of whom one in 
ach case must be a representative of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union), members of a number of employer groups 
hroughout the country, two members chosen by the union at large, 
and one representative each of the public, of retail trade, and of the 
Jnited States Departments of Commerce and Labor. The necessary 
committees may be established by the National Executive Board to 
enforce compliance and to distribute labels and supervise the opera- 
tion of the label provisions. Regional boards are responsible for 
carrying out the organization’s work locally. These four bodies are 
designated as the Metropolitan, Eastern, Central, and Pacific Coast 
Regional Boards. There are to be 9 members in each board, except 
in the central area where the total is placed at 10, and all boards may 
beenlarged. Representation is given the principal employer organiza- 
tions in each district, and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union has two members on the Metropolitan Regional Board and three 
on each of the others. It is further provided that each regional board 
elect a chairman from its membership (to serve without compensa- 
tion) and employ, subject to approval of the National Executive 
Board, a paid regional director. In every region, a committee of com- 
pliance is established which includes the regional director and one 
representative each of employers and labor chosen from the respec- 
tive regional boards. 

Labor provisions.—Labor standards may be imposed in one of three 
ways. If a member employer has individual or collective contractual 
agreements with his employees the limitations on working conditions 
so established must be maintained. If an employer does not operate 
under an agreement he must establish and maintain at least the mini- 
mum standards as to hours, wages, and working conditions that are 
in force in the region where his shops are located. Failing the deter- 
mination of the local standards the employer is obliged to observe 
those provided by the terms of the N. R. A. code for the coat and suit 
industry applicable to his business as of May 1, 1935. 
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Labels.— Garments manufactured or distributed by members of the 
Recovery Board are required to bear a label indicating to the pur. 
chasers the conditions of manufacture. The charges for labels gy, 
graduated but may not produce a revenue in excess of the require 
ments for defraying the actual cost of labels and maintenance cog, 
of the Recovery Board and its regional boards. If an association ¢ 
firms agrees to defray its expenses through revenue produced by thy 
label, the price charged to its members must be fixed to include {\y 
cost agreed upon by the National Executive Board plus such adq. 
tional cost as the association may determine. The price per |aly| 
ranges from 1 cent for garments priced up to $4.75 to 5 cents for thos 
above $59.50. They may be ordered only by wholesalers and many. 
facturers and paid for and delivered to them or the designated many. 
facturers or contractors. The National Executive Board reserve 
the right to determine the number of labels to be issued to an appii- 
cant, the total not to exceed 2 weeks’ supply based on records of pas 
production insofar as possible. Labels must be attached to garment 
on the inside right front with the full face visible. For suits ani 
ensembles only one label is attached, either on the jacket or coat, 
Inspection is provided so that there may be compliance with the labe! 
requirements. No wholesaler or manufacturer may use labels on 
goods not made by him or his designated submanufacturers or cvn- 
tractors. Unused labels may be redeemed at half price by persor 
or firms ceasing to operate. The right to use them may be withdraw: 
for cause. In no case may firms use the labels bearing serial number 
other than those assigned to them. 

Compliance.—The constitution of the Recovery Board provides {0 
regional and national committees to review questions of noncompii- 
ance with the terms of the agreement entered into by employers. (n 
joining the organization a duly accredited member of the Board sign: 
a certificate of compliance and membership in which he expresses his 
desire to establish and maintain fair and equitable standards of labo: 
and fair competition and agrees voluntarily to abide by the constitv- 
tion, bylaws, and regulations. Participation begins with the date on 
which the employer affixes his signature, up to July 1, 1936, and at 
that time the terms are to be continued on an annual basis unles: 
either the Board or the employer gives written notice of termination 
90 days in advance of the expiration date of the agreement. If the 
employer fails to fulfill the obligations voluntarily assumed his case 
goes to the local compliance board (made up of one representative 
each of the employers, labor, and an impartial person) established by 
one of the four regional boards, for decision in the first instance. 
stenographic record must be kept of the proceedings. Any decision 


made by the majority of the members of the compliance board is co- 


sidered a board decision. A copy of this decision must be mailed to 
the complainant and also to the respondent. 
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Appeals from decisions of compliance boards may be taken to the 
regional board in the jurisdiction where the principal place of business 
of the firm affected is located. This action must be taken within 3 
davs of the date of the decision, after due notice of hearing; transcripts 
of hearings are obligatory; and the decision must again represent 
majority opinion and be supplied in written form to those affected. 
The regional board may reverse, modify, or affirm the decision of a 
local compliance body. 

Finally, cases may be brought before the National Executive Board, 
subject to the same regulations governing elapsed time, recording of 
proceedings, etc. Once the National Executive Board has reached a 
majority decision there is, however, no further provision for appeal. 
Decisions may be reversed, modified, or affirmed by this body and it 
may order distribution, return, or retention of the moneys deposited 
by the offending member. 

In cases in which an employer, dealing with labor under a contract 
providing for arbitration of disputes by an impartial agency, fails to 
comply with a ruling of such an agency, the regional board in the 
jurisdiction has the right to review the arbitration. The board’s 
decision then determines whether such an employer shall lose the 
right to use the label. The member must be notified of decisions of 
this kind by the regional board. 

Penalties.—Definite procedure is written into the bylaws for the 
collection of damages from members violating the terms of their 
agreement. For wage violations it is provided that the firm shall 
deposit with the National Executive Board, to be held in trust, an 
amount equal to the difference between wages already paid and the 
amount that would have been paid had the wage scale been observed, 
plus such damages as may have been determined in the first instance 
and passed upon by the regional board in the district. The same 
procedure for determining the amount of damages is provided where 
there is noncompliance with standards of hours or other working con- 
ditions and where there are violations other than those connected 
with labor. In addition to the payment of damages the offending 
firm is responsible for the costs involved in investigations and hearings 
connected with the case. 

Damages paid for a violation of a wage provision under the agree- 
ment must be equitably distributed between employees directly 
affected by the failure to observe the rules. Other damages are 
allocated to defray proper administrative expenses or to compensate 
any submanufacturer, contractor, subcontractor, or worker, who has 
suffered damages as a consequence of a violation. The National 
Executive Board may waive payment of damages by an employer who 
has violated an agreement innocently and without bringing about 
material injury. Damages are due and payable 7 days from the 
date that the board having jurisdiction renders a decision. However, 
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if a case is appealed, liquidation of damages may be stayed. Failyy, 
to pay within the allowed 7 days (if an appeal is not sought) is punish. 
able by expulsion from membership in the Recovery Board an 
withdrawal of the right to use any label or other insignia of the 
organization, including the certificate of membership. If firms de,| 
with labor under contract, the provisions dealing with damages 
assessments of members established by collective agreement tak, 
precedence over the foregoing provisions. 

Members who become bankrupt, cease to operate, or lose thei: 
membership in the Recovery Board for any cause, forfeit their interes 
in the funds, property rights, and interests of the body. They remain 
liable for any and all obligations incurred incidental to their miember. 
ship in the organization. 

Labor’s attitude.—The International Ladies’ Garment Worker:’ 
Union has given its wholehearted support to the Recovery Board’; 
efforts to maintain the gains accruing to the coat and suit industry 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act both with respect to 
labor conditions and standards of fair trade practices. Shortly after 
the new plan became effective members of the union were instructed 
to work only on garments bearing the label adopted by the Recovery 
Board. It was explained to members at that time that the labor 
organization was represented on both the national and regional boards 
of the Recovery Board and that the voluntary code established for 
the industry would be mutually advantageous to employers and 
employees. 
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Departures From N. R. A. Labor Standards by 


Government Contractors 








F 3,507 Government contractors employing 1,515,486 persons 
in the post-code period, 1,912 firms with 977,414 employees were 
observing the code provisions governing hours and wages, 1,448 firms 
with 405,373 employees were not maintaining such standards, and 
147 firms with 132,699 employees failed to furnish complete informa- 
tion regarding labor standards. The study disclosing these facts 
was made by the Government Contracts Division of the National 
Recovery Administration for the use of the House Judiciary sub- 
committee in connection with the Walsh bill (S. 3055, 74th Cong., 2d 
sess.), by the terms of which Government contractors would be 
required to observe the labor provisions of codes. Factual material 
was obtained by investigators who visited firms that were bidding on 
or had been awarded Government contracts. Where possible the 
figures were substantiated by books and pay rolls. Findings of the 
investigation were made public in three mimeographed tables early 
in 1936. Summary results are shown below, separate tabulations 
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having been made for departures from wage and hours provisions 
for firms reporting on both types of departures. 

In table 1 figures for the firms investigated have been grouped by 
industry. Statistics include the firms conforming with the provisions 
and the number of persons affected as well as similar information for 
departures from the labor terms as set up in the codes. 


Table 1.—Status of N. R. A. Labor Standards in 3,507 Firms, Classified by 
Industry 
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Of the 977,414 employees in 1,912 firms where wages and hours wer, 
not reduced below code limitations, 56,987 (in 118 firms) received gy 
increase in wages while hours remained constant and 2,774 (in 1¢ 
firms) benefited by a reduction in hours without any loss in wages 
Departures from the maximum-hours provisions of codes affected 
137,650 (in 439 firms) as compared with 41,046 (in 176 firms) who 
received lower wages than those fixed by the codes; departures from 
both wages and hours affected the largest number of workers, that js 
210,834 (in 777 firms). 

Departures from code standards affected the highest percentages 
of total employees in the rubber products; forest products: 
transportation equipment, air, land, and water; miscellaneous and 
textile industries. ‘They were of least importance in the petroleum 
and coal and nonferrous metals and their products industries. 

In table 2 the firms reporting are classified according to action taken 
with respect to maintenance of wages and hours. The results are not 
comparable with those shown in table 1, since that table treated only 
firms that reported on both wages and hours, and those refusing to do 
so were classified under the column entitled “no information.” |p 
the figures given below the tabulation includes all firms reporting 
either on wages or hours. 


Table 2.—-Observance and Kinds of Departures From N. R. A. Labor Standards 
in 3,507 Firms 





























Hours Wages 
| 
Observances and departures | 
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Affecting part employees---..............-....- 276 7. 87 404 11. 52 
ees 43 1.23 62 1.7 








Results obtained in table 2, where all departures from code con- 
ditions are treated, show a reversal of those in table 1, where as stated 
only firms are covered that reported on departures for both hours and 
wages. For all firms shown in table 2 the number of departures from 
wage standards is 1,480 or in excess of the total of 1,309 from hours 
standards. Among the departures of less than 15 percent and 1) 
percent or over those for wages are greater than the total reported 
for hours. Table 2 shows that less than 2 percent of the firms 
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efused information of any kind and that in 61.44 percent of the firms 
ours standards were maintained or improved after the codes became 
noperative and in 56.03 percent the same applied to wages. 


Personnel Activities of United States 
Government Printing Office '! 


HE health and welfare activities carried on among employees in 

the Government Printing Office include an emergency hospital, 
‘rious insurance and benefit organizations, a credit union, and a 
afeteria and recreation association. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, there was a net increase of 548 employees in the Print- 
ing Office, the total number on the rolls at the close of the year being 
5,341 as compared with 4,793 a year earlier. 

The health activities of the Office are centered in the emergency 
hospital. During the year the hospital gave a total of 18,531 treat- 
ments to employees. Included in these treatments were 3,695 for 
injuries received while at work, 1,639 surgical treatments other than 
for injuries, which occasioned little or no loss of time among the 
employees treated, 8,287 medical treatments, and 4,910 re-treatments 
of the medical and surgical cases. In addition a total of 1,970 physi- 
cal examinations were made, including those of new employees. A 
total of 2,776 employees lost 12,715 working days, or an average of 
4', days per employee, on account of injury (not service connected) 
and sickness either of themselves or in their families. Time lost for 
these reasons is not compensated. Injuries received in the Office 
caused 26 employees a loss of 525 working days or an average of 
slightly over 20 days per employee. As the Office endeavors to have 
all machinery adequately safeguarded it was felt that it was a matter 
of gratification that none of these injuries were caused by mechanical 
defects in the machinery or by the lack of safeguarding equipment. 

As a result of consolidations effected during the year, the number 
of sick-benefit associations was reduced from 22 to 8, the number of 
death-benefit associations from 5 to 2, and the number of so-called 
welfare organizations from 38 to 18. These associations, it is said, 
are ample to take care of the needs of all employees of the Office. 
Christmas savings clubs were eliminated. 

A group life-insurance association was organized in the Printing 
Office May 1, 1931, and up to the close of the fiscal year 1934-35 a 
total of $84,000 had been paid out on 104 claims. At that time 3,152 
first-unit policies totaling $2,686,500 and 1,555 second-unit policies 
totaling $1,330,000 had been issued. A third unit of insurance 


' Data are from U. 8. Government Printing Office, Annual Report of the Public Printer, 1935, Wash- 
ington, 1935, 
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became available on July 1, 1935. The association had a resery, 
fund of $29,000 invested in United States Treasury bonds, and in 
addition there was on hand at the end of the year about $3,920 j, 
checking accounts. 

A group hospitalization-insurance plan was started on May 1, 193; 
which insures hospital service for each member for a period of 21 day. 
at a cost of 75 cents a month. Approximately 700 employees ay 
members. 

Under the authority of the Federal Credit Union Act of June 9. 
1934, a credit union was organized by employees of the Printing Offic 
in August 1935. The credit union had more than 1,300 members a; 
the close of September, with $5,600 paid in on shares and entrance 
fees; loans outstanding amounted to $5,400. Loans are repaid jn 
monthly installments, with interest amounting to 1 percent per 
month on unpaid balances. 

The Cafeteria and Recreation Association, an organization made wy 
of employees, owns and operates the Government Printing Office 
cafeteria, the bowling alleys, and a cigar stand. The total receipts 
for the year were $145,242.42. A total of 761,254 meals were served, 
an average of 2,924 meals being served a day. There were 79 non- 


civil-service employees on the cafeteria staff, with an annual pay roll § 


of nearly $58,000. The cafeteria has a trained dietitian as manager, 


and a daily inspection of the food served is made by the medical 
director. 





Increase in Job Opportunities for Indians 


HE wide range of occupations followed by Indians in the United 

States is one of the encouraging facts disclosed in a review of the 
activities of the Office of Indian Affairs during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1935.' On January 1, 1935, there were 330,861 Indians in 
the United States, of whom 235,270 were actually enumerated, the 
number of the remainder, 95,591, being arrived at from previous or 
special censuses and estimates based on records. Only 29,350, or 
12.5 percent, of the 235,270 enumerated Indians resided off the 
reservations. 

The following five States together have over 68 percent of the entire 
‘Indian population: Oklahoma, 29 percent; Arizona, 13.5 percent; 
New Mexico, 10.6 percent; South Dakota, 8.2 percent; and California, 
7.2 percent. Five other States (Montana, Minnesota, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and North Dakota) have each more than 10,000 Indians 
within their borders. The 10 States mentioned include 88.7 percent 
of the aggregate Indian population of the country. 


1 Given ‘in Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 10! 
Washington, 1935. 
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Census returns for 1930 showed more than half (52.3 percent) of 
Indians in the United States in the 15 to 64 age group and 4.9 percent 
in the group 65 years of age or over. 

In the year covered by the report there was initiated in each juris- 
diction a survey of Indians with qualifications for employment in the 
Indian Service. Appointments to regular classified positions in the 
field were received by 286 Indians, and the number of Indian employees 
in the Washington office of the Service was increased to 32. On 
January 24, 1935, of the 5,463 regular classified positions in the Indian 
Service, 2,037 were filled by Indians; one man of Indian blood was 
supervising coordinator of all Indian activities in 3 States, and over a 
dozen Indians were reservation superintendents, school superintendents, 
and principals. 

The field agents of the new Indian reorganization unit are all 
Indians. It is estimated that approximately 90 percent of the total 
personnel employed on various public works and emergency conserva- 
tion work projects for Indians are of the Indian race. 

In-service opportunities through Indian assistantships now include positions in 
clerical work, education, extension, and forestry branches of the service. The 
health division set up the new position of junior nurse to give employment as 
nurses to Indian women immediately upon completion of hospital training. At 
selected hospitals in the Service, l-year employment in attendant positions is 
designed to give Indian girls who expect to enter training, advance experience in 


hospital routine and the opportunity of earning money to meet their expenses 
during the period of their hospital training. 


During the fiscal year 1934-35 employment was secured through | 
the employment division of the Office of Indian Affairs for 11 568 ° 
Indians—21.7 percent more than in the preceding year. Of these, 
7,750 were placed in the Indian Service and 3,818 outside the Service— 
2,016 in private employment and 1,802 on Government projects. 

Of the last-mentioned placements, 1,517 were made directly 
through the National Reemployment Service offices to which the 
Indian Service employment officials referred applicants. During the 
preceding year, employment agents familiarized the Indians in numer- 
ous communities with the opportunities afforded them through the 
Reemployment Service and through the State and municipal employ- 
ment agencies, and thus accustomed them to the use of these facilities. 

In certain urban sections where placements have been made for 
the most part among women and girls in household occupations, the 
demand for Indians 1934-35 was at times greater than the available 
supply, and consequently the number of placements in such positions . 
declined. It is suggested that this situation was largely due to the 
increase in employment opportunities for Indian women and girls at 
agencies, schools, and hospitals on the reservations. These various 
openings have also made it unnecessary for some of the other family 
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members to leave home to make their own living. Another important and t 
cause for the reduction in the number of household placements ;, JB jn th 
that special efforts have been made by socia) workers to improve th, 
standards of such employment and to make it more stable. T}, MB tract: 
result has been fewer placements but more continuous employmen; JB mat 
“The various conditions described have required of employmen; fi sigh 


ineres 





officials more of selective individualized placements and less of mas; {i only 

recruiting of labor than heretofore.’’ than 

The fact that many Indians are being employed within the Seryic:. J cost. 

‘makes it possible to compile individual records which will be of yaly It 

when job opportunities on the reservations are not so numerous o; | impe 

. when private business is in need of more workers. Employment & tion, 
. officials are aiding recently organized local-employment committees J oper 

at each agency and nonreservation boarding school to use such dat, I of ¢! 

| as a basis for accurate records of employable Indians and _ their I expi 

: qualifications. prac 

The report here reviewed also gives information concerning Indian §& min 

activities in farming and the raising of livestock. veal 

ste tod 

cont 

Wage Settlement and Reorganization Plans in the stak 

British Coal Industry : t 

: EC: 
i HE demands of the coal miners of Great Britain for a uniform & sms 
wage increase of 2s. per shift and a national agreement, which the 

iu ¢ found expression in a strike vote in November 1935, were compromised J wit 
when some increases were granted in all districts and both the mine I 

operators and the Government made definite pledges that certain J vot 

plans for the reorganization of the industry would be put into oper- & vot 

tion at once. The offer of the operators to create immediately 1 & set 

national joint advisory board was regarded by the mine workers as J no 

recognition of the necessity for national action and was accepted at J “w 
i least temporarily as a substitute for a national agreement. Amon: & in 
the plans for reorganization, the central-selling-agency scheme was ' 
; made a condition of the settlement in the negotiations between pa 
the mine operators’ representatives and the officials of the Mine- & ms 

workers’ Federation. Another feature of the reorganization plan, &% dis 

ethe nationalization of royalties, is on the Government’s legislative So 

by program and prompt action upon it was promised. be 
| The movement for a horizontal increase of 2s. per shift and a change th 
i ” from a district to a national basis in negotiating agreements begal! de 
. early in 1935. Public sympathy was strongly with the miners, who jo 
have suffered severely from depressed conditions in the industry, }u! m 

it was generally felt that a uniform increase of 2s. was impractical, ve 
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and that any increase was impossible without a substantial increase 
‘n the price of coal. The operators undertook to secure voluntary 
‘ncreases in prices from large consumers with whom they had con- 
tracts, but that movement made little headway. Some individual 
manufacturers, public-utility companies, and other users agreed to a 
slight rise in price on condition that the amount thus raised was used 
only for wage increases. The refusal of the railroads to pay more” 
than the contract price because of their inability to meet the added 
cost made further effort in that direction useless. 

It was generally recognized that although wage increases were* 
imperative, the critical issue, on the part of the Mineworkers’ Federa-¢ 
tion, was the securing of a national agreement. The mining industry 
operated under such an agreement from 1921 to 1925. The refusal 
of the operators to renew on a national basis the agreement which 
expired in 1925 and their insistence upon returning to the former 
practice of district negotiations were among the chief causes of the 
mine strike of 1926, which brought about the general strike of that 
year. With the defeat of the miners in that strike the owners reverted 
to district agreements. The organized miners, on the other hand, have 
continued to maintain that one principal obstacle to recovery and 
stability in the industry is the divergence of standards and conditions 
in the various districts. In 1935 the demand for national negotiation 
became the important issue, because, although some districts offered 
small wage increases from time to time during the summer and fall, 
the national organization of mine owners continued to refuse to meet 
with the national representatives of the miners. 

Discussions and negotiations having made little headway, a strike 
vote was taken in November which showed that 93 percent of the 
votes cast were in favor of a strike. Later, January 27, 1936, was 
set as the date on which the strike was to be called, unless, as an- 
nounced by the executive committee of the Mineworkers’ Federation, 
“wage proposals satisfactory to the executive committee are obtained 
in the meantime.” 

The Secretary for Mines became active in trying to bring the 
parties together and to secure a settlement. Various offers were 
made by the districts, the highest of which, 1s., was made by 
districts having the highest wage scale. The low-wage districts of 
South Wales and Kent offered only a 5d. increase. Efforts to secure 
better terms were continued, but the strike seemed imminent when 
the death of King George on January 20 changed the temper of the 
deliberations. Modified wage proposals and the offer of a national 
joint board were made by the mine operators and accepted at a 
meeting of miners’ representatives held on January 24. The delegates 
voting in favor of acceptance represented 360,000 members. Dele- 
gates casting 112,000 votes against the adoption of the proposals 
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represented workers in South Wales, Northumberland, and Cumbe,. 





land, districts in which only small increases were granted. Th, - 
delegation from Scotland, representing 34,000 members, did not vote 
Wage Increases 
, BE 
e THE wage increases which have now been accepted, and whic) coal- 
become retroactive to January 1, 1936, range from 5d. to 1s prod 
per shift and average abovt 9d. Taking the industry as a whole, Wag 
ethis average increase amounts to less than a 10 percent advance jy adde 
, earnings. In the districts in which the increase is 1s. per shift is th 
for adults and 6d. per shift for boys, approximately 280,000 workers distr 
will benefit. The South Wales and the Kent coal fields, covering proc 
about 127,350 workers, secured only a 5d. increase. The rate jp port 
South Wales, which was established by an arbitral award in November dedi 
1934, was 7s. 8d. The new rate beginning with January 1, 1936, and 
is 8s. 1d. for those paid on a daily basis. Piece-rate workers receive cent 
‘an increase of 2% percent above the basic piece rates, which, it is said, for | 
will amount to about 2d. per shift. perc 
Between the maximum increase of 1s. and the minimum of 5d. are JJ whe 
three groups: Scotland, with about 82,000 workers who received an the 
increase of 9d. for adults and 4d. for boys; the Northumberland. inte 
Cumberland, and Durham districts, where the increases of 6d. for I pac, 
adults and 3d. for boys affect approximately 155,000; and two small J jee 
areas, employing less than 8,500, where the increase ranges from 6d. J els 
to 9d. for adults and from 3d. to 44d. for boys under 18 years of age. HH jay 
National Joint Board “ 
In a statement giving the reasons for accepting wage offers which J pre 
fell short of the original demands and which “by no means provide & Vo! 


the substantial improvement which is needed to give our men a really J Re 
satisfactory standard of living’, the president of the Mineworkers’ J a0 
Federation of Great Britain emphasized ‘the acceptance by the 
owners of the necessity of national negotiations.”’ That is the inter- 
pretation put upon the proposal of the mine owners’ representatives : 
to create an advisory body to be called the National Joint Standing & oy 
Consultative Committee. This joint board, under the terms of the & + 


settlement, will be authorized to consider ‘‘all questions of common J of 
interest and general application to the industry, not excluding gen- & y; 
eral principles applicable to the determination of wages by district I oo 
agreements.” sti 


While this committee is not the equivalent of national bargaining or 
machinery, the adoption of “general principles’ to be applied to the & m 
negotiation of district agreements will in the opinion of the uniot 
officials and other commentators, operate to eliminate discrepancies J ly 
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between the wage agreements of the different districts and will tend 
toward unifying the terms of the local agreements. 


Reorganization Plans 


Because of the system of wage determination used in the British 
coal-mining industry, the organization of the industry on both the 
producing and the selling side are of peculiar interest to the workers. 
Wages take the form of basic rates to which varying percentages are 
added in the different districts. The determination of this percentage 
is the chief point toward which bargaining is directed in negotiating 
district agreements. It is arrived at by first ascertaining the total 
proceeds of the industry in each district for a given period. The pro- 
portion of this to be distributed as wages is then determined by (1) 
deducting from the total proceeds production costs other than wages, 
and (2) allocating to wages a fixed percentage, usually 85 to 87 per- 
cent, of the remainder. If the net proceeds of the industry available 
for distribution as wages are not sufficient to meet the fixed minimum 
percentage of basic rates and to guarantee to the men on daily rates 
what is known as a subsistence wage, the deficit must be made up by 
the owner. Hence the mine workers have an immediate and vital 
interest in profitable operations and in all their wage movements of 
recent years, reorganization of the industry to make it profitable has 
been an insistent demand. The same policy has been followed in 
relation to the settlement just made, with the result that promises 
have been made by both operators and the Government that reor- 
ganization machinery will be set in motion at once. 

The Coal Mines Act of 1930 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 34) set up 
procedure for regulating the production and sale of coal, and for the 
voluntary or compulsory amalgamation of mines. A Coal Mines 
Reorganization Commission was created for the purpose of facilitating 
and if necessary forcing amalgamations. 


Regulation of Production 


Part I of the act of 1930 created a Central Council of Colliery 
Owners one of whose functions was ‘‘the allocation to each district 
* * * after consultation with the executive board of the district, 
of a maximum output for the district.” Each district, on its part, 
was to establish an executive board, to be elected by all the owners of 
coal mines in the district. This executive board was to determine the 
standard tonnage of each mine, and to assign to each mine the quota 
or “the proportion of the standard tonnage which each of the coal 
mines in the district is to be allowed to produce.” 

The Mines Department of the Board of Trade of Great Britain 
began in March 1931 the periodical publication of ‘the working of 
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the schemes” for regulation of output provided by the act of 1939, 
All schemes, the Mines Department reported, were put into operatioy 
by November 24, 1930. Allocations for the first quarter of 193) 
were made by the central council ‘at 10 percent below the output of 
the corresponding quarter of 1930, a period when demand was abnor. 
mally high.”” Output for the period was about 4,000,000 tons less 
than the allocation. In each succeeding report of the working of the 
schemes, allocation exceeded output, usually in substantial amounts. 
The latest report, covering the second and third quarters of 1935, gives 
not only production but disposals and shows that allocations exceeded 
production by approximately 2,360,000 tons, while production was 
more than 11,000,000 tons greater than sales. 

Throughout the operation of the scheme to regulate output, the 
method of making allocations on the basis of performance in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year has been continued, and 
during 1935 supplementary allocations were granted “‘to make good 
any deficiency in the amount of the original allocation.”” In a number 
of instances none of the supplementary grant was actually mined. 
Commenting upon this allocation procedure the report of the mines 
department says: 

In one respect the system adopted by the council was criticized by some of the 
district executive boards, who pointed out that although a district was granted 
additional tonnage in a quarter in respect of exceptional conditions of trade which 
operated during that quarter, it secured a permanent advantage from that addi- 
tion since it was counted as part of its share of trade when determining future 
allocations on the basis of past performance. It was urged that a more equitable 
system would be one under which each district should be given a stabilized per- 
centage of the trade of the country, subject to variation in the light of exceptional 
circumstances. Such a proposal was, indeed, under the consideration of the 
council when it was decided to introduce schemes for the control of selling. It 
is understood that the matter will be further considered in connection with the 


amendments of the central scheme necessary to effect national coordination of the 
district selling arrangements. 


Amalgamations 


Tue Coal Mines Reorganization Commission created by part |! 
of the Coal Mines Act of 1930 was given the task of furthering the 
reorganization of the coal-mining industry by promoting amalgama- 
tions in instances where, in its judgment, that procedure would be in 
the national interest. Stimulation to voluntary action was regarded 
as the main purpose of the commission, but compulsory powers were 
explicitly given it by the act. 

The Commission, in November 1933, issued a report to the Secretary 
for Mines, covering its activities during the 3 years of its existence. 
This report was largely a negative one, dealing for the most part with 
obstacles and opposition, although the progress which had been made 
in some districts was noted. In closing, the Commission referred to 
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the essential relation between nationalization of royalties and struc- 
tural reorganization of the industry, and said: 


Even if those structural changes were successfully made, the present system 
of mineral ownership would stand in the way of effective and lasting reorganiza- 
tion. This weakens incentive to face the difficulties of making them. ‘‘What’’, 
we are asked, “‘is the use of doing all these troublesome things to eliminate waste, 
secure planned development, and get rid of superfluous units, so long as so much 
still depends on the accident of mineral ownership, and our plans may always be 
stultified by the opening or reopening of mines without regard to corporate effi- 
ciency or national need?”” We can only answer this question by saying that 
Parliament will presumably remove sooner or later—whether by nationalization 
or by some less sweeping reform—an impediment that so seriously obstructs the 
fulfillment of its policy. 


Central Selling Agencies 


Tuus the conclusions of two governmental agencies concerned with 
the enforcement of the current law for the reorganization of the in- 
dustry point to the necessity of the plans specifically emphasized 
during the recent wage negotiations—reorganization of the selling 
machinery and centralized control of mineral rights. 

Central selling agencies were contemplated in the act of 1930, as 
was price regulation. Reports of the Mines Department on the op- 
eration of the act stressed the difficulties inherent in price regulation 
and the prevalence of evasions of minimum prices where they had 
been fixed. The latest report states that “among the objects of 
control of sales by owners of coal mines are the prevention of evasions 
and the proper coordination of sales prices between districts.”’ 

Emphasis is now to be placed upon the erection of central sellings 
agencies for each district, with regulation of output as one feature of 
the scheme. The Central Council of Colliery Owners, at the request 
of the Government, has agreed to have in operation in each district by 
July 1, 1936, an organization for the complete and effective control 
of the sale of coal with coordination between the districts to be under- 
taken through the Central Council. According to one nongovern- 
mental authority, more than 27,000 sales outlets are at present 
involved in the distribution of the coal mined in Great Britain. 

Up to January 1, 1936, only two centralized sales agencies were in 
actual operation. One of these, covering about 90 percent of the 
output of the Lothians area, is a voluntary scheme which was put 
into practice in January 1935. The other is the plan now in effect in 
the Lancashire and Cheshire district, which was given statutory au- 
thority under the Coal Mines Act of July 1, 1935. Conditions stipu- 
lated by the Government before statutory effect will be given any 
centralized selling scheme are that the scheme must be devised as a 
permanent measure, cover all the coal owners in the district, effectively 
control intercolliery competition within the district, and be so drawn 
and enforced that evasions cannot exist. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire district scheme.—The mine operators of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire district have established the Lancashjn 
Associated Collieries, Ltd., as the central organization for selling an, 
distributing the output of all the mines in that field. The field js , 
large one, employing, during the quarter ended September 30, 1935, 
about 60,000 wage earners, and producing nearly 6 percent of the total 
output. 

Administration of the corporation is in the hands of a board of 
directors composed of local mine owners. All selling activities of 
individual operators have been transferred to the Lancashire Aggo. 
ciated Collieries, which has given a 5-year guaranty of employment 
to the sales personnel involved in the transfer. 

The production allocated to the Lancashire-Cheshire district by 
the Central Council of Colliery Owners is so apportioned throughout 
the district as to give each local mine a quota based upon its produc. 
tion and sales during the year 1934. A scale of minimum prices has 
been fixed for each class of coal, and no sale may be made under 
that fixed price under any conditions. This prohibition applies to 
“‘captive” mines in which the coal is owned and used by industrial 
establishments. 

All shipments from individual mines are made in the name of the 
Lancashire Associated Collieries, and bills are payable to the central 
selling agency. Accounts are settled monthly, at which time the 
mine operators receive payments, at the fixed minimum price per ton, 
for the coal mined during the month for the corporation. Coal used 
fin working the mine, and that supplied to employees, is deducted 
from the total output of each mine, and the operator is paid for the 
amount of his output that is placed on the market. Profits are to be 
distributed annually on the same basis as the assignments of quota. 

Coal prices were raised within the district in order to put the plan 
into operation on a footing that would insure a reasonable margin of 
profit. The Lancashire Associated Collieries inaugurated a campaign 
to stimulate the use of local coal and secured an agreement from other 
producing areas which practically gave it the home market. Con- 
sumption of local coal within the district increased steadily, and in 
November 1935 was approximately 13 percent higher than in Novem- 
ber 1934. 


Nationalization of Royalties 


Tue extent and diversity of ownership of coal-bearing lands is 
regarded as one of the principal difficulties with which the industry 
must contend. The Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (the 
Samuels Commission of 1925) found that on the average, each operat- 
ing mine required leases from five different owners. This involves 
the payment, to a varying number of landowners, of royalties which 
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| are fixed prices, usually on a long-term contract, for the amount of . 


the mineral extracted. Only 12 percent of the coal lands being 
worked in 1925 was owned by the operators. The contention has 
long been made that, as expressed in the report of the Samuels Com- 
mission, ‘private ownership of the minerals has not been in the best 
interest of the community.” An earlier investigating commission, 
the Coal Industry Commission of 1919 (the Sankey Commission) 
ynanimously advocated state acquisition and ownership of all coal 
and associated minerals and gave as its reasons the many obstacles 
to effective and efficient mining that grow out of the fact that “‘the 
seams of coal are now vested in the hands of nearly 4,000 owners.” 
Some of these obstacles have to do with technical difficulties, others 
with the human element and the legal problems involved in land 
ownership. 

Technical difficulties include the heavy and unnecessary expense 
growing out of the lack of cooperation in the draining of pits, which 
necessitates maintaining draining and pumping equipment in each 
pit instead of for an entire area; coal barriers, left unworked between 
the properties of the various individual owners, that involve serious 
waste; and the arbitrary and irregular character of the boundaries, 
with which is often associated extreme difficulty of access. The 
human aspect enters into the problem through the attitude of owners 
of coal-bearing lands who at times refuse to grant mineral rights neces- 
sary to efficient working, and those who make exorbitant demands 
or unreasonable conditions; while the legal aspect involves unknown, 
absentee, or incompetent ownership, and lands held under conditions 
which preclude the leasing of mineral rights. 

“Under State ownership”, the Sankey report holds, “there will 
be one owner instead of nearly 4,000 of the national asset, and the 
difficulties caused under the present system in regard to barriers, 
drainage, pumping, boundaries, and support will largely disappear.”’ 
Other problems, related to rights-of-way, would be solved also, 
since the State, as owner of the workable coal, would have “the right 
of access to the coal and the right of bringing the coal to the surface 
through any area.’ 

The Samuels Commission of 1925 concurred in the conclusions of 
the Sankey Commission that private ownership of coal deposits is 
open to grave objections, since— 


A system which vests the ownership of minerals under the surface in the owner 
of the surface means that the planning of mines is influenced continually by 
surface boundaries and surface rights. But surface boundaries have no relevance 
at all, and surface rights only a minor relevance to the proper organization of 
the industry underground. * * * Many of the present defects of the in- 
dustry in this country are largely due to the fact that the mines have had to 
adapt themselves to surface ownership. 
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This idea of State acquisition of coal deposits, which is referre, 
to as the nationalization of royalties, has become a lively issue tha; 
played its part in the recent settlement. The King’s speech at the 
opening of the new Parliament on December 3, 1935, in which the 
program of the Government was outlined, contains the following 
reference to the movement: ‘In pursuance of the policy of reorganizg. 
tion, a measure will be introduced to provide for the unification oj 
coal royalties under national control.’’ 

The bill has not yet been introduced, but the assumption is tha; 
under it, nationalization of royalties—that is, State purchase of ¢o,| 
seams—will be proposed, and that under national control the amal- 
gamations and eliminations necessary for efficient and “profitable 


operation can be carried out through the leasing power of the State 
agency. 


Sources.—Communications from Alfred Nutting, clerk, American consulate 
general, London, dated November 21 and December 20, 1935; from Ray Atherton, 
counselor of embassy, London, dated January 6 and 28, 1936; and from Myles 
Standish, vice consul, Manchester, dated December 7, 1935; Manchester Guard- 
ian, January 9 and 25, 1936; Economist (London) January 18 and February |, 
1936; Planning (Political and Economic Planning) Broadsheets No. 60 (Oct. 22, 
1935), No. 61 (Nov. 5, 1935), and No. 67 (Jan. 28, 1936); Coal Mines Act of 1930 
(20 and 21 Geo. V. ch. 34); Mines Department, Board of Trade, reports on work- 
ing of schemes under part I of the Coal Mines Act of 1930, March 1931 to De- 
cember 1935, and the Lancashire and Cheshire district (coal mines) scheme, 1930; 
report of the Coal Industry Commission, 1919 (Cmd. 210); report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry, 1925 (Cmd. 2600); report of the Coal Mines 
Reorganization Commission to the Secretary for Mines, 1933; official report of 
parliamentary debates, House of Commons, December 3, 4, and 11, 1935; British 
Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Helen Everett (Institute of Economics, 
1927); Monthly Labor Review, January and February 1935. 
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International Labor Conference of June 1936 


By WittiaAmM Goruam Rice, Jr., and W. ELtison CHALMERS! 


HE twentieth session of the International Labor Conference 

will meet at Geneva, Switzerland, on June 4, 1936, with dele- 
cates from every industrially important country of the world except 
Germany. In that session the United States will participate for the 
second time as a member of the International Labor Organization. 
To the meeting the United States will send a full delegation, repre- 
senting the Government, employers, and workers, as it did to the 
1935 meeting, and as it presumably will to the twenty-first session, 
to be held in October of this year, when maritime labor questions 
will be the exclusive subjects of discussion. 

The tripartite nature of the Conference is fundamental; of the 4 
delegates which each of the 61 countries belonging to the Organization 
may send to the Conference, 2 are selected solely by the Government, 
and 2 are appointed by the Government in conjunction with (in most 
countries, really, by) the principal organizations representative of 
workers and of employers respectively. Each of these four delegates 
is usually accompanied by advisers who are substantially alternate 
delegates, so that a delegate may be represented at different meetings 
held at the same time. The Conference has the aspect of a congress 
in which there are two large minority parties—an employers’ party 
and a workers’ party--each more or less bound by its self-imposed 
unit rule. Between them is the government group. Because some 
countries send only government delegates, this group is always slightly 
larger than the two industrial groups together. Occasionally the 
government delegates act with substantial unanimity, but more 
often they divide along lines of political interest, industrial advance, 
or cultural affinity of their respective States. Frequently during 
the session, each of the three groups of delegates—government, 
employer, and worker—holds private meetings. The two industrial 
groups, indeed, meet almost every day. 

The conference, being a continuing institution (though of changing 
personnel), has standing orders (parliamentary rules) which control 
its procedure. But the substantive topics before the Conference 


' Both authors are on the staff of the U. 8. Department of Labor, at Geneva. 
953 
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change from session to session, as determined by decisions o{ the 


Governing Body of the International Labor Office or of the preyioy; 
session of the Conference.’ 


Organizing the Conference * 


Tue first business of the session is the selection of a president oj 
the Conference and of three vice presidents, one from each of thy 
groups. 

The next business is to set up committees. Under the standing 
orders of the Conference, this job is entrusted to the committee of 
selection. The size of this committee is fixed at 32 by the standing 
orders; by custom its governmental membership comes from the 1¢ 
States that sit in the Governing Body. Its first duty is to decide 
what other committees shall be set up besides the credentials, resolv. 
tions, and drafting committees, which are required by the standing 
orders. It may be expected to agree upon a committee for the 
examination of the annual reports from States regarding compliance 
with I. L. O. conventions they have ratified. There is also usually « 
committee on standing orders (rules). Also there will be a separate 
committee for each of the subjects listed as “agenda”’, i. e., for con- 
sideration by the Conference with a view to the adoption of a draf 
convention or a recommendation. Both the number and the size 
of the committees depend on circumstances. The rule for all com- 
mittees, other than the selection committee and the drafting com- 
mittee, is that each group—government, employer, and worker- 
shall have equal voting strength and that each group shall have as 
many members thereon as it desires. 

Each government requests a place on those committees that par- 
ticularly interest it. The other groups nominate their representa- 
tives and usually fit their quotas to the pleasure of the governments. 
Let us say 4 governments request places on the committee on resolu- 
tions, 24 on that on holidays with pay (paid vacations), and 20 on 
that on hours of labor. The selection committee will perhaps report 
and the Conference vote in favor of a resolutions committee of 12 
members (4 from each group); a committee of 48 (24 governments, 
12 workers with double votes, and 12 employers with double votes) 
on holidays; and a committee of 60 (20 from each group) on shorten- 
ing of working time. (This was the selection committee’s first pro- 
posal for these particular committees in 1935.) Though this system 
often results in unduly large committees, it has been felt that no 
group, and especially no government, that firmly desires to serve on 


a particular committee, should be compelled to forego the opportunity 
it desires. 





+ For a general account of the make-up and procedures of the International Labor Organization, se¢ 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1935 (p. 1467). 
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As there are eight substantive, or “agenda’’, items on the Con- 
ference calendar for the twentieth session, which will be held this 
June, it is probable that there will be 13 committees besides the 
selection committee. Before discussing the eight substantive items, 
, word should be said about the five recurrent committees. 


Business of the Usual Committees 


Tue chief problem before the credentials committee is to determine 
whether the industrial delegates represent, as the I. L. O. constitution 


- requires, ‘the employers and the workpeople” of the member appoint- 


ing them. For the members are bound to appoint the nongovern- 
ment delegates and advisers “in agreement with the industrial organ- 


' izations, if such organizations exist, most representative of employers 


or workpeople, as the case may be.’”’ The worker delegate from a 
country where none but State-controlled labor associations are 
allowed is frequently challenged by other worker delegates. But 
the challenge, though it may have an important effect on public 
opinion, is almost necessarily futile, for in such cases no other lawful 
associations exist. Moreover, no delegate can be unseated except 
by the vote of two-thirds of the delegates. 

The resolutions committee considers resolutions, which, unless they 
relate to “‘agenda”’ (in which case they are referred to the committee 
handling the particular subject) must be filed by delegates 7 days 
in advance of the assembling of the Conference. The resolutions 
committee may report a resolution with modifications, or it may 
merge several resolutions. 

The drafting committee frequently makes changes in texts that 
have been voted and adds to draft conventions the rather standardized 
provisions regarding ratification, revision, and denunciation. Its 
perfected texts of course require approval of the Conference. Its 
duties are far more than that of grammarian and phrase polisher, as 
is suggested by the fact that its membership usually includes some of 
the most influential members and the general officers of the Conference. 

The standing orders committee in 1936 will have before it some 
proposals for changes in the rules of procedure of the Conference, 
particularly one with respect to the taking a second vote when the 
first was inconclusive for lack of a quorum. 

The committee on annual reports considers not only the reports 
by each government on the enforcement of each convention it has 
ratified —the summary of which makes a volume of 200 to 300 printed 
pages—but also a report on these reports that has been made by a 
committee of technical experts who meet, on call of the Governing 
Body, 2 months earlier. With the aid of the members of the Office’s 
subsection on application of conventions, these experts digest and 
criticize the government reports, thus easing the load and pointing 
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the action of the Conference’s committee. A question which ma, 
receive the attention of the committee this year, for instance, \ 
whether certain countries are fulfilling their somewhat uncertgjy 
constitutional obligation to apply conventions which they hay. 
ratified, to their colonies, protectorates, and possessions.* 


Director's Report 


DesPITE many interesting and embarrassing questions that comp 
before these recurring committees, the committees that count mos 
are those dealing with “agenda.’”’ Each of these committees, whict 
will be described more fully in the next section, debates in considera). 
detail the problems raised by the item before it. Texts proposed by 
the Office or resolutions proposed by delegates form the bases of the 
deliberations of these committees. While these extensive discussions 
continue, plenary sittings of the Conference are held concurrently 
for the consideration of the Director’s report—a book distributed 
well in advance and containing the observations of the Director of 
the International Labor Office on the economic state of the world, 
on the work and plans of the Office, and on the opportunities of the 
Organization. In remarks on this report, delegates of all groups take 
occasion to state their views regarding what is being done and what 
should be done about industrial conditions by their respective govern- 
ments or by the International Labor Organization. These discon- 
nected, but often individually important, utterances are more or less 
summed up and commented on by the Director in a long speech to 
the Conference just before it begins its consideration of the reports 
from its more laborious committees. For this speech, as for the 
opening speech of the president, the public galleries are usually full. 


Unofficial Agenda 


Brsipes the Director’s report, certain other reports emanating 
from the Office will be laid before the Conference in June. They are 
sometimes referred to as the unofficial agenda. Published this winter 
and spring, these reports will be distributed to all attending the 
twentieth session, but have no place on its calendar. They are, 
however, likely to provoke resolutions, which of course are debatable. 
These reports are on Collective Agreements and The Migration o/ 
Workers: Recruitment, Placing, and Conditions of Labor, two sub- 

4 Article 35 of the I. L. O. constitution enjoins application to colonies ‘‘(1) except where owing to loca! 
conditions the convention is inapplicable, or (2) subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt 
the convention to local conditions.”” In February 1936 the Governing Body adopted a report declaring that 
“in regard to each convention, each State is competent to decide as to the necessity and desirability of having 
recourse to those reservations; the competence of the States in this connection cannot, however, be exercised 
in an arbitrary manner. The action taken must obviously be preceded by an examination in good faith 


of the local conditions and of the possibility of introducing into the conventions such modifications as may 
be necessary to adapt them to such conditions.” 
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jects considered by the Governing Body for listing, but eventually 
excluded from the “‘agenda”’ of 1936, and on Opium and Labor and 
Nutrition of Workers. Some of these —perhaps pursuant to resolu- 
tions of this session and in part depending upon the interest they 
arouse—are likely to become the subjects of recommendations or 
draft conventions at subsequent sessions. But no such action can 
he taken this June, for the Conference is limited in this respect to 
the following subjects preselected by the Governing Body. 


Agenda and Agenda Committees 


THESE items constitute the “agenda’”’ (in its customary restricted 
sense) of the twentieth session of the Conference: 

For second (normally final) discussion: 

. Recruiting of colonial labor. 
. Holidays with pay (excluding agriculture and shipping). 
. Reduction of hours (public works). 
. Reduction of hours (building and civil engineering). 
. Reduction of hours (iron and steel). 
. Reduction of hours (coal mining). 
For either first or final discussion: 
7. Reduction of hours (textile industry). 

For first discussion: 

8. Safety of workers in building trades (scaffolding and hoisting 
machinery). 

The Office report on each of these items is referred to the com- 
mittee set up to handle the item and serves as the starting point of 
its deliberations. 

Each of these committees elects from its membership a chairman 
from the government group, a vice chairman from each industrial 
group, and a reporter. The reporter, usually one of the government 
group, is charged with the preparation of the report of its delibera- 
tions, which he presents and defends before the Conference. It also 
selects a subcommittee (one from each group) on drafting the proposals 
(convention, recommendation or list of points, as the case may be— 
as well as any resolutions) which it decides to submit to the 
Conference. 

All the committees are assisted by specialists from the Office— 
experts on Conference procedure, on the one hand, and subject 
experts, on the other. They not only get the committee under way 


} and supply information when called on, but they keep the minutes 


(which are circulated promptly after each session) and assist the 
drafting subcommittee. Other Office men serve as interpreters. 
They must translate each speech as soon as it is made from the lan- 
guage of the speaker into French or English or both and often into 
German. (In plenary session interpretation usually is offered con- 


55387—36——_8 
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currently with the speech ; a delegate who does not understand , 
speech may, while it is being delivered, listen, by means of a telephonic 
headpiece, to its translation into some language he knows.) 

In the setting up of committees, the same difficulty may arise thi 
year as in 1935, when (as in 1934) most of the employer group boy- 
cotted the hours committee. Last year, the employer delegates 
from the United States and Italy alone accepted places on this com. 


mittee. 
Forty-Hour Week 


WHEN the 1934 session debated the general policy of a 40-hou; 
week, it was frankly said that such a limitation of hours would be 
a very considerable advance over present practice in many countries, 
but it was urged as a necessary step in the reduction of world- wide 
unemployment. The nations of the world, however, were not pre- 
pared to adopt a convention whose later ratification would require 
actual application of the 40-hour week. The 1935 session also in 
effect postponed a decision on the problem. It is true that a conven- 
tion of principle was adopted, but the endorsement of this principle 
by any nation by ratifying the convention does not necessitate any 
shortening of the duration of the working day or week. Only in the 
relatively unimportant glass-bottle industry did the 1935 session 
actually adopt a convention of application. When such a convention 
of application is ratified, the ratifying nation must shorten working 
time according to its terms. Thus if the glass-bottle convention is 
ratified, working time in that industry must be cut to an average of 
42 hours per week. 

Although world unemployment has been reduced since the depths 
of the depression, it continues to present an urgent problem. From 
an index number of 100 in 1929, the world unemployment estimate 
of the I. L. O. increased to 291 in 1932.4 By the time of the 1935 
Conference, it had fallen, but only to 178. Apparently, the unad- 
justed average for the last 6 months of 1935 is only slightly lower. 

No matter how the Conference works out details, the final votes 
on each of these hours conventions will be determined by the attitude 
of governments toward this method of meeting the problem of 
unemployment. 

The first six items listed above were agenda for first (or for first or 
final) discussion in 1935. In the case of the reduction of hours in 
public works and in construction generally, the 1935 session instructed 
the appropriate committee to report conventions. These two con- 
ventions failed of adoption (which requires a two-thirds vote) though 
they received the support of a substantial majority of the delegates. 
Thereupon they were remitted to the 1935 session as matters for 


‘International Labor Review, January 1936, p. 97. 
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«cond discussion. The other four topics carried over from 1935 
vere last year either listed for first discussion only (recruiting and 
holidays) or accepted by the Conference for first discussion only 
(iron and coal). 

Last June, the Conference, as is customary in concluding a first 
jiscussion, adopted for each of these six subjects a list of points on 
which governments should be consulted by the Office before drafting 
s convention proposal for 1936. These lists were the foundation of 
questionnaires sent last summer to all member States. With their 
answers in hand, the Office proceeded to draft the proposals which the 
Conference will in normal course refer to the respective committees 
this June. 

Textiles (item 7) are before the Conference for the first time; 
but the Governing Body has offered the Conference the facility of 
taking final action this year, by instructing the Office to prepare, for 
discussion by the Conference, both a list of points and a convention 
proposal. As a possible substitute for the first discussion and the 
gathering of facts and opinion by questionnaire, the Governing Body 
directed the Office to consult textile experts from the principal manu- 
facturing countries. Employer organizations refused to name 
experts, but a group of government experts and one of experts sug- 
vested by labor unions met in late February to advise the Office on 
its drafting problems. Judging by the procedure of last year, 
one may expect that the Conference will be called on by the textile 
hours committee to determine early in the session whether it shall 
present a convention for adoption or only a list of points on which 
governments are to be consulted by the Office before drafting (in this 
case, redrafting) a proposal for a convention to be considered in June 
1937. 

Since the proposals for conventions on topics 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 carry 
forward the specific application of the 40-hour-week principle adopted 
by the 1935 Conference session (convention 47), and applied by it to 
glass-bottle works (convention 49), it may be expected that in the 
1936 Conference, no substantial change from 40 hours as a weekly 
maximum will be proposed. For each of the four industries discussed 
in 1935, and for textiles also (if single discussion is approved), the 
Conference will be called upon to vote finally for or against a 40-hour- 
week convention. 

But the exact number of weekly hours to be specified in each of the 
conventions is uncertain. The Conference has apparently conceded 
that the average 42-hour week proposed by the Office in 1935 for the 
continuous processes of the steel industry is in conformity with the 
40-hour principle, for such a provision is found in the glass-bottle 
convention of last year. For the rest of steel workers, it proposed an 
averaged 40-hour week, with a maximum of 48 hours in any partic- 
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ular week. For coal mining, the Office offered in 1935 a conventig, 
setting, as a maximum, and without allowing averaging, 38% hoy, 
per week for most underground workers, time being computed froy 
entering to leaving the mine. 

The Conference will have to decide whether to include also a daily 
time limitation. Although it is not specified in the convention , 
principle, the normal day (the spell of work) was limited to 8 hou 
in the glass conventions adopted in 1934 (convention 43) and 193; 
(convention 49), a precedent likely to be followed in some of th 
conventions proposed for other industries, particularly as the 8-hoy 
limit was adopted in the general industrial 48-hour week conventio 
of 1919 (convention 1). 

In its consideration of the problems of each industry, the Con. 
ference will also have to determine whether the effect on wages of ; 
reduction of hours should be dealt with. In 1935, the United State 
Government representatives strongly supported a requirement tha} 
workers receive the same total wage despite a reduction of weekly 
time. Such a resolution was passed by the Conference. The oppo- 
sition to its embodiment in a convention, however, was so great that 
it was modified in the convention of principle into a reference to the 
maintenance of ‘‘the standard of living.” 

Besides the two chief questions—What shall be the basic weekly 
and daily limit? and, How shall the standard of living be protected? - 
many other issues must be faced by the Conference in its debate: 
upon each of the hours conventions, such as: What overpay shal! be 
required for overtime? and, How much flexibility in hours of work and 
classifications of workers shall be permitted? 

The answers to these questions are usually made as legislative 
decisions in national capitals under the multiple pressures of economic 
and political groups. Now the scene of decision is transferred t 
Geneva and an international gathering. The decisions made there 
will be embodied in a “draft convention’’, which, when it is presented 
to the United States and other governments of the world, must be 
either accepted or rejected without modification. In each particula! 
formulation of the collective judgment of the representatives 0 
governments, workers, and employers of most of the world, asseui- 
bled in conference, there will be expressed a world opinion that will be 
highly influential in the ultimate acceptance or rejection of the entire 
program of international hours reduction by the 61 countries that 
constitute the I. L. O. 

The statement of a 40-hour week seems, at first glance, simple. 


But it is a highly complex problem to elaborate an international regu- 
lation for each industry, which will not be defeated in national legisli- 
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yres as impractical, and which at the same time represents a real 
dvance in labor standards. 


Iron and Steel 


Is the 40-hour week a reasonable maximum for the iron and steel 
ndustry? The United States Government, and employer and worker 
jelegates must have in mind both American and world conditions. 
he N. R. A. iron and steel code established an average 40-hour 
week, & maximum 8-hour day, and a maximum 48-hour week. In 
\etober 1935 the average actual weekly hours for the industry in the 
Inited States were 38.1. That this is substantially less than the time 
vorked in other countries is shown by the following percentages of 
those who in 1934, according to reports of the I. L. O., worked 48 
hours a week or more: Austria 97 percent, Germany 49 percent, Italy 
46 percent, and France 43 percent.® In the same year weekly hours 
in Sweden averaged 48 and in Poland 43. The United States Govern- 
ment favors a 40-hour week for all iron and steel workers. The reason 
supporting a 42-hour week for workers in continuous processes (as in 
the proposal drafted in 1935 by the Office) is that it facilitates the use 
of 4 shifts of 6 hours, with each man working 7 days a week. This 
led to the adoption of the 42-bour limit for mechanical glass workers 
in the sheet-glass and bottle-glass convention of the last 2 years. 


Coal Mining 


In the United States collective agreements have widely established 
the 7-hour day and 35-hour week ‘‘at the face” in the bituminous- 
coal mines. In October 1935 the actual working hours averaged 30 
per week in the bituminous-coal and 33.5 per week in the antbracite 
industry. In other countries, in 1934, according to reports of the 
I. L. O. above referred to, the bracket covering weekly hours between 
40 and 47 included 62 percent of the workers in Germany and 70 
percent of the miners in France. 

The coal-mining industry as a subject of hours regulation has been 
before the I. L. O. for years. After long discussion, a convention was 
adopted in 1931 fixing a daily, but not a weekly, limit (convention 31). 
It proved unacceptable to the principal coal-producing countries 
because some of its subordinate sections appeared overburdensome. 


| As a result it was revised in 1935 (convention 46). But the problem 


of fixing a weekly limitation was left to a new convention to be formu- 
lated by the session of 1936. 

Ordinarily one might assume that the sections of the 1935 conven- 
tion relating to definitions, overtime, methods of application and so 





' These and succeeding figures relating to foreign countries are taken from the studies of the I. L. O. 
and are found in either the Gray-Blue Reports to the 1935 Conference, or in the I. L. O. Year Book, 1934-35. 
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forth would be accepted, and with the insertion of the weekly limit, th, 
draft would be ready for a final vote. But as the earlier conventio,; 
were worked out before the United States joined the I. L. O. thei, 
terms do not suit production usages in North America. In thp 
United States, in contrast to Europe, a man travels ‘‘on his own timo” 
within the mine to his workplace. A 7-hour day and 35-hour week 
for underground miners, suggested by the United States Government 
for countries where time is so reckoned, approximately equals the 
7%-hour day and 38%-hour week proposed by the Office draft of 1935 
for those countries where all time spent in the mine is counted. |) 
the United States, surface as well as underground workers are subject 
to the same hour regulations. Should surface workers also be meluded 
in the international convention? What special hours should bp 
established for workers in continuous operations (pumping water and 
air, etc.)? Should special provision in some or all countries be made 
for workers in anthracite mines, in lignite mines, in strip mines’ 
The United States Government has suggested that agreements 
between the extensive organizations of workers and employers in this 
industry be utilized as an alternative to Government regulations in 
working out for each country the exceptions and variations that must 
necessarily be allowed by the convention. These and other problems 
will arise in trimming the earlier conventions to fit American practices. 


Construction 


Comparison of conditions in various countries is especially difficult 
to make for the building industry, because its labor standards are 
frequently determined locally, because in many countries the in- 
dustry has been so abnormally depressed, and because of the wide 
fluctuation in employment with the seasons. One may note, how- 
ever, that in September 1935 the average weekly hours actually 
worked in the United States were 31.8. In the winter months of 
1933 or 1934, 48 hours or more per week were worked by 94 percent 
of the workers in France, by 80 percent in Austria, and by 24 percent 
in Germany. In Hungary the average was 51 hours per week, in 
Sweden 44 per week, and in Poland 42 per week. 

Other problems peculiar to the construction industry will be de- 
bated at the Conference. The coverage of the convention is defined 
by a list of many kinds of construction. This list evokes two ques- 
tions: Just what are the limits of the construction industry? Should 
not building workers engaged in repair and construction work inci- 
dental to other industries be included? 

It is proposed to leave a great many details to the discretion of 
some agency in each country. These are by no means insignificant, 
however. Thus, the draft submitted in 1935 by the International 
Labor Office established an average 40-hour week but permitted the 
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»mpetent national authority to fix the period in which the average 
isto be computed. It allowed limited overtime under circumstances 
) be determined by the same authority. It may be suggested to 
ihe Conference that the national authority also be permitted to 
xtend the hours if an adequate supply of labor is unavailable. 
Altogether, this gives wide leeway to some authority in each country. 
js this satisfactory? In each case, discussion with organizations of 
yorkers and employers, if they exist, is required. 


Public Works 


Although there is no competition between public-works activities 
in different countries, this “industry” was included in the 1935 dis- 
cussions, because it constitutes an important and obvious attack on 
unemployment. 

The proposed convention is simply drawn. It lays down the basic 
40-hour week as the maximum for all public works financed or subsi- 
dized by central governments, but leaves many important details to be 
determined by the competent authority in each country. Debate is 
likely to turn, therefore, on whether a limitation should be put upon 
this discretion. Should an average, rather than an unqualified, 40- 
hour week be permitted, and if so, should the designated authority in 
each country be limited in fixing the period over which such an average 
iscomputed? Should any restrictions be imposed upon the national 
wthority in its determination of what is “building and civil engi- 
neering work”? What proportion of financial assistance by the 
sovernment is necessary to bring an operation under the terms of the 
convention? Shall the convention apply to the production of mate- 
rial to be used in public works? May the national authority allow 
up to 100 hours of overtime “for exceptional cases of pressure of 
work,” and up to 60 hours if it is impracticable to engage additional 
persons? Jn addition, the Conference may debate whether in all 
these cases the national authority should be required to consult 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations before establishing 
regulations. 

Two other questions were raised in 1935 that may be raised again. 
One was a suggestion that local as well as the national governments 
should be subject to these restrictions. On the plea that this would 
delay if not prevent ratification of the convention, it was excluded last 
year. The other was an amendment to increase the overtime rate 
from one and one-quarter to one and one-half times the regular rate. 
Although this amendment also was defeated last year, it may be 
presented again. 

Textile Manufacture 


When the Governing Body of the I. L. O. was deciding to what 
industries the 40-hour week principle might first be applied, the 
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workers’ motion that the 1935 Conference consider the textile as wel) 
as other specified industries was defeated by a single vote. Its cop. 
sideration by the 1936 Conference is due to the continued urging by 
workers’ representatives, and the warm interest of the United States, 
France, and other governments of the European continent. 

Although the complexity and variety of the textile industry pre. 
sents many problems in the drawing of an international convention, 
the world-wide competition in the sale of its products demonstrates g 
need for international standardization. Quantitatively, also, it has 
huge social importance, for 11 million workers are directly engaged jy 
textile operations. : 

In September 1935, the average weekly hours in the cotton-coods 
section of the industry in the United States were 35.1. According to 
the reports of the I. L. O., in the same section of the industry and at 
the same date (unless otherwise indicated) the average week in Poland 
(all textiles, June 1935) was 39 hours, while a working week of 48 hours 
or more prevailed in Italy for 12 percent, in France for 41 percent (all 
textiles), in Switzerland for 73 percent (third quarter of 1934), in 
Austria for 81 percent (textiles and clothing, December 1934), and in 
Great Britain for 92 percent of the workers. The average daily hours 
in Germany were 6.7 (all textiles) and in Japan 8.9 (all textiles, June 
1935). Im Hungary 66 percent of the workers were employed between 
10 and 11 hours per day. 

The first question which the Conference will have to decide is 
whether a convention is to be considered in 1936, or whether, after a 
preliminary discussion, a final vote will be postponed until the 1937 
Conference session. Then, it will have to determine whether to 
frame a single convention for the entire industry, or whether regula- 
tion of the industry should be divided between several conventions. 
It will also be necessary to determine exactly how far the textile 
industry extends. 

There will be those at the Conference who will argue that since the 
problems of the industry are more extensive than can be met by hours 
restriction, other regulations should be included in a textile convention. 
Some that might be suggested do not lie within the range of I. L. 0. 
activity, but limitation of the number of shifts per day to two or 
even to one, may be seriously debated. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


ALTHOUGH comparatively few American wage earners enjoy annual 
vacations with pay (called by the I. L. O. “holidays with pay’’) the 
system is very common in Europe. For millions of workers, this 
usage is now established by national legislative action, while for 
large additional number, it is assured by collective agreements. ‘The 
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proposal for international regulation in this field was given first 
jiscussion in the 1935 session, and left to the 1936 Conference for 
fnal action. 

If regulations are adopted, they are certain to be very far-reaching. 
of all wage and salaried employees, only seamen and agricultural 
workers are excluded. For these groups also, the I. L. O. expects to 
act later. A final discussion of a similar convention for seamen is 
sheduled for the maritime session of the Conference in the fall of 
1936, while for agricultural workers, action may be expected to follow 
the decisions for industrial and commercial workers made this June. 

It will probably be urged that both adoption and ratification of 
regulations will follow with less difficulty if the field is divided and 
several conventions and one or more recommendations are separately 

‘considered by the Conference. Whether it acts upon one or several 
proposals, the Conference will need to determine, among other ques- 
tions, What classes of workers are to be included, how the vacation 
wage of piece workers shall be calculated, when and how long vaca- 
tions should be, and what length of service shall create the employee’s 
right to a vacation. 


Recruiting Labor in Colonies 


OnLy a word need be said about colonial labor, as it has little 
direct interest to the United States. Many products necessary to 
the economic life of the United States—such as rubber—are, however, 
produced by colonial labor. If a convention is adopted, it would 
be one of a series intended to protect economically weak populations 
from exploitation by dominant races. The first of this series was 
the Forced Labor Convention of 1930 (convention 29). The instant 
convention is intended to regulate agencies, both public and private, 
in their enlistment of native workers to be shipped away from their 
homes, and in the transportation of such workers to and from their 
place of employment. Next in the series will probably come the 
question of employment contracts of such laborers, an item which 
is likely to have its first discussion in 1938. 


Safety of Building Workers 


Sarery of building is a topic appearing for the first time in 1936. 
The first safety convention that the I. L. O. adopted, in 1929, was 
one for workers employed in loading and unloading ships (conven- 
tion 28). This was an unusually detailed convention, prescribing 
mathematically the strength and size of apparatus. It was revised 
in several technical and general respects in 1932 (convention 32). 
This revised protection against accidents (dockers) convention is 
no less detailed. 
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The intention is that a convention of somewhat similar typ, 
should now be drafted to safeguard workers in building constructio, 
from some of the dangers of that peculiarly hazardous calling. Tj, 
year, however, the Conference engages in only a preliminary discys. 
sion of the problem, directed to the adoption of a list of points oy 
which governments are to be consulted. 

In suggesting to the session of the Governing Body of April 193; 
that the subject be presented to the Conference, the Director saiq 
that nothing like as much detail could be introduced by internationg| 
act into building regulation, as into the regulation of stevedoring. 
It would be better, he said, to draft some kind of a model code whic} 
would lay down general principles, but leave a great deal of latitude 
as to their application in the different countries. 

A draft of such a code, covering scaffolding and hoisting machinery, 
prepared by the Office and by a subcommittee of the committee of 
experts on accident prevention, was laid before that committee at its 
eighth session in October 1935. After careful discussion, the draft 
was amended in several respects. It will undoubtedly form the core of 
discussion at the Conference, but it is too early to predict what issues 
regarding specifications for scaffolding and hoisting machinery, or 
matters of general policy (such as application to equipment already in 
use), will arise in the Conference debates. 


Recommendations 


Tue formal decisions of the Conference—those which must be 
taken by two-thirds majority—are of two kinds, draft conventions 
and recommendations. A committee may report a subject for either 
type of actions It is probable that all the subjects susceptible of 
final action by the Conference at its twentieth session will be reported 
in the form of conventions. There will probably also be supplemen- 
tary recommendations, detailing methods of application. Through 
the fourteenth session (1930), the Conference had adopted 39 rec- 
ommendations and 30 conventions, and there had been no session 
(except the special maritime session of 1929, at which all the subjects 
were listed for only preliminary discussion) which had failed to adopt 
one or more recommendations. Since 1930, 19 conventions (including 
4 revisions of earlier conventions), but only 6 recommendations, have 
been voted. Thus, conventions now outnumber recommendations, 
49 to 45. This preference in recent years for conventions is likely to 
persist in both the regular session and the maritime session of 1936. 

Nevertheless it is always possible for a committee to report in 
favor of a recommendation instead of a convention. It is also 
possible that the plenary sitting may fail to adopt a convention 
reported by a committee, and proceed to vote a similar text as 4 
recommendation. 
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Resolutions 


BeYOND what has been said above in connection with the Office 
studies On Opium, migrant workers, etc., it is impossible to know in 
advance what resolutions will be presented and what disposition will 
be made of them. Only a majority vote is necessary for their adop- 
tion. A motion definitely to place a subject on the calendar (of the 
following session) of the Conference requires, however, a two-thirds 
vote. For this reason, as well as others, it is more usual to propose a 
Conference topic by means of a resolution requesting the Governing 
Body to consider it as an item of the agenda of a proximate session. 
Many of the resolutions voted are of this type. 

The standing orders, it will be remembered, require resolutions, 
except on agenda items, to be filed a week before the session opens, to 
be first considered by the committee on resolutions. The president 
of the Conference, with the consent of the other officers, may however, 
at any time present resolutions “relating either to urgent matters or 
to matters of an entirely formal nature.” These also go to the 
resolutions committee for examination and report. 


Publications 


Tue Office publishes after each sitting and at other times as needed, 
in French and English, the Provisional Record of the Conference. 
This contains the complete proceedings of the plenary sittings, the 
reports of committees, the final decisions of the Conference, and 
sundry other documents addressed to the Conference or of interest to 
its members. A mass of other material (including minutes of all 
committee sittings) is distributed during the session, all in French and 
in English; some in German; some in Spanish. Later, the Provisional 
Record, slightly revised, is published in book form with an index. 
This record of proceedings, together with the Office reports on agenda 
items prepared for the consideration of the Conference, the Director’s 
report, and the summary of annual reports on application of conven- 
tions, constitute the series of I. L. O. publications known as docu- 
ments of the International Labor Conference; except for the Record, 
these documents are published separately in French and in English.° 


‘ Publications of the I. L. O., explanatory of the June 1936 session of the International Labor Conference: 
General 


1, Constitution and Standing Orders of the International Labor Organization (1934). 

2. International Labor Conference, nineteenth session, Record of Proceedings (1935) (and earlier sessions). 
3, I. L. O. Yearbook, 1934-35. 2 vols. (1935) (and earlier ). 

4.1L. 0., twentieth ‘session, Report of the Director (1936) (and earlier years). 


Unofficial agenda 


ie and Labor, Studies and Re , Series B, No. 22 (1935). 
Galea of Workers, Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 5 (1936). 
ve Agreements, Studies and rie Gosia . 
orkers’ Nutrition and Social Policy, ports, Series 936). 
9.1. L. O., twentieth session, Summary of pone Reports on Application of Conventions (1936). 


(Footnote continued on p. 968) 





5. O 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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Later Sessions Feb 


Tue session of the International Labor Conference of June 1936, HI 
described by this article, will probably last about 3 weeks. The ney; T 





me 
(twenty-first) session (solely for maritime matters) will meet in the MM put le! 
autumn of 1936. The opening of the regular annual session is noy MM ession 
in general fixed for the first Thursday of June. The twenty-second [if the pr 
session will therefore probably convene on June 3, 1937. Isad 
Agenda Gorha: 
1. Colonial labor the D 
10. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Recruiting of Labor in Colonies and in Other Territories with Analogoy ment : 
Labor Conditions—Gray report (1935). + 
ll. I. L. C., twentieth session, Regulation of Certain Special Systems of Recruiting Workers—Que the U1 
tionnaire (1935) , 
12. Same—Blue report (1936). hood { 
2. Vacations with pay \me ri 
13. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Holidays with Pay—Gray report (1935). r 
14. L. L. C., twentieth session, Same—Questionnaire (1935). man, | 
15. Same—Blue report (1936). e 
16. International Survey of Social Services, 1933, Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 13 (1936 substi 
3-7. Reduction of hours of work of the 
17. Hours of work and Unemployment, report to the Preparatory Conference (1933). 
18. I. L. C., seventeenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work—Gray-Blue report (1933). 
19. I. L. C., eighteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work—Blue oy (1934). 
20. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work: Principal Statutory Provisions —(ira, 
Blue report (1935). 
3. Reduction of hours—Public works TH 
21. em. loyment and Public Works, Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 15 (1931). elect 
22. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work on Public W orks—Gray-Blue report (1935 
23. I. L. C., twentieth session, Same—Questionnaire (1935). Confe 
24. Same—Blue report (1936). . 
25. Public Works Policy, Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 19 (1935). e: 
4. Reduction of hours—Building and civil engineering 9. 
26. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work: Building and Contracting—Gray-Biue 3 
report (1935). bad 2 
27. I. L. C., twentieth session, Reduction of Hours of Work: Building and Civil Engineering —Question t de 
naire (1935). ra 
28. Same—Blue report (1936). 4 


5. Reduction of hours—Iron and steel 


- L. C., nineteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work: Iror and Steel—Gray-Blue report (193: 9) 
L. C. ’ twentieth session, Same—Questionnaire (1935). 6 
— report (1936). . 
7 


6. Reduction of hours—Coal mining 
32. Wages and Hcurs of Work in the Coal M Industry, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 18 (1928 


ne 


33. I. L. C., fifteenth session, Hours of Work in Coal Mines—Blue report (1931). on 
34. I. L. C., ’ nineteenth session, Partial Revision of the Hours of Work (Co*l Mines) Convention, 1931— 
Blue report 1935). 
35. I. L. C., nineteenth session, Reduction of Hours of Work: Coal Mining—Gray-Blue report (195 
36. I. L. C. ” twentieth session, Same—Questionnaire (1935). 
37. ot report (1936). A 
7. Reduction of hours—Textiles b 
38. Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile Industry—Gray-Blue report (1936). pu 
8. Safety of builders labo 
39 I. L. C., twentieth session, Safety Provisions for Workers in Building Construction—Gray repor! nati 
(1936). prol 


The various reports of the Office are bound in covers of different colors to distinguish them. A green cove! 
means an Office study not directed to specific Conference action. A white cover means a report relating ven 
to a subject on its way to Conference action but not one of the regular series preparatory to such action, ¢.£., 
a report prepared for, or summarizing the deliberations of, a preliminary meeting. A “gray report” sun: 
marizes the laws of different countries and the current practices throughout the world on a subject which» of 1 
up for “first discussion’; it contains the Office suggestions of the points on which the governments might be 
consulted before the second discussion. A red cover indicates a questionnaire; such a pamphlet contains 
also a summary of the first discussion. A “blue report’ summarizes the answers of the governments (0! inte 
questionnaire, and includes a tentative draft of a convention prepared for the Conference as a basis for its 
“second” or final discussion of a subject. A “gray-blue report’ includes not only the law and practice ofa 
gray report and its list of controversial points, but also the Office suggestion of a draft convention. as {ou 
in a blue report. 
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February 1936 Session of I. L. O. Governing Body 


HE Seventy-fourth session of the Governing Body of the I. L. O. 

met in Geneva February 20-22, and disposed of much business 
but left many items on its calendar for consideration at its next 
gssion beginning April 23. The most significant decisions relate to 
the programs of forthcoming sessions of the Conference. 

[sador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, assisted by William 
Gorham Rice, Jr., and W. Ellison Chalmers of the Geneva office of 
the Department of Labor, represented the United States Govern- 
ment at the February meeting. ‘The two other representatives from 
the United States were George M. Harrison, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, designated as substitute for William Green, 
American labor member of the Governing Body, and Henry I. Harri- 
man, past president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, who 
substituted for Henry S. Dennison, the regular employer member 
of the Governing Body from the United States. 


Agenda of the Conference of 1937 


THe October session of the Governing Body made a provisional 
selection of items for the consideration of the 1937 session of the 
Conference. They were: 

1. A question relating to labor statistics. 

2. Public works in relation to employment. 

3. Reduction of hours of work in the printing and book-binding 
trades. 

4. Reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry. 

5. Apprenticeship and technical education. 

6. Regulation of certain special types of contracts of employment. 

7. Rights of performers in broadcasting and mechanical reproduc- 
tion of sounds. 


International Labor Statistics . 


ALTHOUGH the statistical section of the International Labor Office 
publishes the best international collection of statistics dealing with 
labor matters, its records are quite inadequate for accurate inter- 
national comparisons. As a result, both studies of particular labor 
problems by the Office and the discussions of international labor con- 
ventions suffer from a lack of realism. Experts from different coun- 
tries, in separate conferences of labor statisticians and as a committee 
of the Governing Body, have several times tried to find a way to 
improve and standardize the national collection of statistics so that 
international comparisons would be valid. In their last meeting, 
in December 1935, the experts’ committee decided that there was 
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little hope of extensive advance in this field until countries entered 
into an agreement, by means of a convention, to furnish Specified 
statistics to the I. L. O. They judged that although there wep, 
many fields in which statistical material was inadequate, it woul; 
be better to begin with a convention that dealt only with the collectio, 
of data on wages and hours. 

The committee suggested that this item be included in the 193° 
agenda, but the Office recommended a different course in order 
avoid an overcrowded calendar for that session. It suggested tha; 
an experts’ conference be convened in 1937, to prepare a technically 
correct draft for possible submission to the Conference session of 
1938. This would make possible the final adoption of a convention 
at that session. The Office suggestion was adopted by the Governing 
Body. 


Public Works and Unemployment 


Tue Conference this June probably will complete its discussion of 
hours limitations on public works. But there is a much broade 
problem that also has had the attention of the I. L. O. This is the 
stimulation of public works in order to reduce unemployment. By 
the action of the February session of the Governing Body, the I. L. 0. 
has determined that in 1937 the Conference will begin a consideration 
of this problem to lead to an international treaty. 

The subject was before the I. L. O. in 1919 at the first Conference 
in Washington, and was then dealt with by the adoption of a recom- 
mendation. The recommendation did not, however, lead nations 
to plan their public works in advance, and so be prepared, at the 
beginning of the depression, for an intensive execution of these works. 
By resolutions of other sessions of the Conference, by reports o! 
committees of experts, by recommendations to the World Economic 
Conference, and by joint study with the League of Nations, the 
I. L. O. has sought to stimulate the program recommended in 1919. 
Although in the 17 years since that time there has developed a wide- 
spread approval of the idea, the Governing Body now indicates « 
conviction that these efforts alone have not led to sufficient results, 
and another effort, this time toward a convention, should be made. 

The international promotion and planning of public works is 
complex. The Office note, prepared for the Unemployment Cow- 
mittee of the Governing Body, suggests two provisions that should 
be included in a convention: (1) An undertaking to set up a national 
planning authority with a degree of financial autonomy and witli 
full control of all public works within the country; and (2) an under- 
taking to set up an international coordinating body, to which statistics 
of a uniform pattern would be furnished by each country. Perhaps 
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, program as extensive as this will not finally be adopted. The 
Office urges as a “minimum requirement” a convention requiring 
“the compilation and joint study of relevant information.” 


Hours of Work in the Printing Trades 


Tus was the second new item placed on the 1937 agenda. A 
resolution adopted by the 1935 session of the Conference had urged 
that regulation in this industry was especially important because of 
technological unemployment. Both this resolution and the note sub- 
mitted by the Office to the Governing Body noted that the extensive 
collective agreements already existing in the industry facilitated the 
ratification and enforcement of such a convention. In the debate 
that preceded the vote, it was argued that since working conditions 
were so largely set by agreements, international regulation was of 
little importance. A worker’s representative replied that although 
most of the trade worked under agreements, there were many work- 
ers and employers outside such regulation. It was urged, therefore, 
that the agreements already in force needed to be supported by some- 
what similar standards universally applied. 

By a vote of 17 to 9, “the reduction of hours of work in printing 
and kindred trades” was placed on the 1937 agenda. 


Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry 


Tue 1935 Conference session passed three resolutions requesting 
the Governing Body to place upon the agenda of future sessions the 
reduction of hours of work in particular industries. One of these had 
been acted on in October when the Governing Body added the textile 
industry to the 1936 agenda. The second, as just noted, referred to 
the printing trades, and the third was met by the Governing Body 
by including in the 1937 agenda the ‘‘reduction of hours of work in 
the chemical industry.” 

The 1935 Conference resolution had urged a very inclusive definition 
of the industry, but the Office, in a preliminary study of the problem, 
decided that it would be easier to start only with the heavy chemical 
branch. In the October Governing Body session the workers’ repre- 
sentatives objected that if the I. L. O. were to divide each major 
industry, it would have to adopt an enormous number of different 
conventions, and its cumbrous machinery would break down under 
the task. Apparently impressed with this argument, the Director 
acquiesced in the broadest definition of the industry. The vote in 
| favor of discussion of the chemical industry at the 1937 session was 
16 to 11, 

For both the chemical and the printing industries, the Office sug- 
gested a meeting of experts before discussion in Conference. Whether 
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such a meeting shall be held next winter, and whether the Office repori; 
shall then be prepared with a view to the possibility of a single, instea before 
of a double, discussion by the Conference, are questions left to futur 
decision of the Governing Body. 


Postponement of Other Items 


Arter placing three items on the 1937 agenda, the Governing Body 
still had before it three subjects that had been provisionally listed jy 


; 4 : > a) oppor 
October: Technical education and apprenticeship in industry, the i 


regulation of contracts of employment for native (colonial) labor, and 


I 
the rights of performers in broadcasting. Without choosing between we 
these three topics, the Governing Body, by a vote of 12 to 15 de. 
termined not to add at the present time to the list already acrecd 
upon for the 1937 agenda. AD 

Child Labor Asse 

anot. 

Ir 1s 17 years since the first child-labor convention was adopted by [& parti 
the 1. L.O. Besides some particular conventions for dangerous work. M 


there are now four general treaties prohibiting or limiting labor before JR emp! 
the age of 14 years: (1) In industry, that is, in manufacturing, min- Hof ex 
ing, transportation, and construction (1919); (2) in shipping (1920): MM of tk 
(3) in agriculture (1921); (4) in all other occupations (primarily JM of th 
commerce) (1932). In the intervening years, the first two of these 
conventions have been ratified by about half the States belonging to 
the I. L. O., and now an increasing number of people have come to Me: 
the conclusion that it is desirable and possible to raise the interna- 
tional standard. The nineteenth session of the annual Conference 
(June 1935), intimating that it was time to advance the minimum F 
level from 14 to 15 years for all occupations, requested the Governing | 


Body to consider proposing such a revision of each of the four con- The 
ventions. con’ 

According to its standing orders, the Governing Body cannot place J dep 
the revision of a convention before the Conference until after consult- JB the 


ing all States belonging to the I. L. O. The question before this J corr 
session of the Governing Body, therefore, was whether the govern- J Oct 
ments should be asked their views upon revision of the child-labor J leac 
conventions. In the debate, Mr. Lubin urged revision. His speech J nun 
was in line with the position taken by the United States at the 1935 J side 
Conference, at other Governing Body meetings, and at the Santiago JB ave 
Conference. The Governing Body directed the Office to make the J Wh 


inquiries required by the standing orders. exti 
In June, after considering these replies, the Governing Body will be 7 
asked whether it wishes to put the revision of the four convention: J the 


before the Conference. Go 
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The maritime child-labor convention will presumably be placed 
nefore the Special Maritime Session of October 1936. Since the 
shipowners have insisted that it is not fair to raise the minimum age 
‘+, a convention applying to them, until a similar decision has been 
taken for land occupations, the Office has suggested that a revision of 
the maritime convention be made, with the stipulation that it will 
not be effective until conventions for land occupations also have been 
evised by the Conference. This procedural proposal met with no 
opposition. 

The three other child-labor conventions will, it is expected, be 
referred for revision to the Conference’s twenty-second (June 1937) 
session. 

Employment and International Trade 


AmonG the items drawn to the attention of the I. L. O. by the 
Assembly of the League was one concerning international trade and 
another about the status of women. Both of these have roused 
particular interest in America. 

Mr. Lubin proposed an inquiry by the I. L. O. as to changes in 
employment in countries where there had been a marked increase 
ofexports orimports. This proposal was supported by Mr. Harriman 
of the employer group, and by Mr. Jouhaux (France), the chairman 

‘of the worker group, and was adopted without opposition. 


‘Meeting of International Textile Experts, February 
1936 


UR of the industries for which 40-hour conventions will be 
debated in the I. L. O. 1936 Conference were discussed in 1935. 
The fifth industry, textiles, was not discussed last year. Whether a 
convention reducing textile hours to 40 is voted upon this year will 
depend upon the Conference. To be prepared for such a decision, 
the Office will prepare the text of a draft convention as technically 
correct as possible. For this purpose, the Governing Body last 
October approved the Director’s proposal to invite experts from the 
leading textile manufacturing countries to a meeting to discuss a 
number of difficult questions such as these: What processes are con- 
sidered part of the textile industry? Is it the practice to permit the 
averaging of maximum hours over a period of weeks or months? 
What kind of exceptions and exemptions have been permitted? Is 
extra pay for overtime work required in the various countries? 
The experts met in Paris on February 26 and 27. The first day 
the appropriate members of the Labor Office staff consulted with 


Government experts from France, Belgium, the United States, Italy, 
55887—36——9 
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Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. On the second day they mg 
with experts chosen by workers’ organizations, including the leade, 
of the international textile unions, the Christian trade unions wit) 
headquarters in the Netherlands, and national unions of Englanj 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. 

The Office also had planned to consult with a group of expert; 
suggested by organizations of employers, but not a sufficient numbe, 
of employers’ organizations were willing to nominate experts, an 
that part of the conference had to be abandoned. 

No formal decisions were reached by the meetings, for the comment; 
of the experts were designed only as assistance to the Office in the 


preparation of a proposed convention to come before the June 
Conference. 





NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 





Occupational Distribution of Negroes 


F EVERY 1,000 gainfully occupied Negroes 10 years of age 
and over in the United States in 1930, 25 were reported in pro- 
fessional service as compared with 79 per 1,000 native white gainful 
workers in such service and 44 per 1,000 of the foreign-born white 
gainful workers. In clerical occupations, however, the findings were 
much less encouraging for the Negroes, only 7 per 1,000 of the gainful 
workers of that race being included under this classification, while 
the corresponding figures for the native white and foreign-born white 
gainful workers were, respectively, 104 and 41. 
Other contrasts for these three groups of the population are given 
in table 1 from ‘‘Negroes in the United States, 1930-1932”, published 
by the United States Bureau of the Census in 1935. 


Table 1.—Gainful Workers 10 Years Old and Over, in the United States, per 
1,000 Population, 1930, by Industry, Color, and Nativity 








Distribution per 1,000 gainfully 
occupied 





Native Foreign- 
white born white 





1, 000 








Agriculture............-...-.- i 
Domestic and personal service 
Manufacturing = mechanical industries 


minerals 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) 
Clerical occu ns 
Forestry and fishing 














According to table 2, from the same report of the Bureau of the 
Census, the proportion of Negro gainful workers 10 years of age and 
over in the United States, in specified occupations in which Negroes 
predominated, in 1930 ranged from 50.1 percent of the midwives and 
50.6 percent of the bootblacks to 84.1 percent of the laborers in 
fertilizer factories. 
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Of 361,033 launderers and laundresses (not in laundries) 75.1 percep, 
were Negroes, and of 321,722 cooks other than in hotels, restaurants 
and boarding houses, 68.5 percent were Negroes. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Gainful Workers 10 Years of Age and Over in Occupa. 
tions in Which Negro Workers Predominated in the United States, 1930 


























| Negroes 
, Total, all a 
Occupation deans | iene 
Total Males | Females | of ql 
| ¢ lasses 
PS ETE ND st ye 18, 784 9, 499 9, 481 is| we 
Cooks, other than in hotels, restaurants, and board- aT 
RR SI Nae eR REET AS RS A EE 321,722 | 220, 538 17,478 | 203, 060 g 
Laborers, cigar and tobacco factories... ............- 20, 581 12, 254 8, 863 3, 391 | Q : 
Laborers, fertilizer factories. ......................-- 18, 243 15, 347 15, 268 79 | 84 
Laborers, turpentine farms and distilleries. ......._. 37, 620 30, 849 30, 577 272 89 
Launderers and laundresses (not in laundry)........| 361,033 | 271,083 1, 985 269, 098 75 | 
pT AEs RPE aS FT ae 3, 566 jy 9 rece 1, 787 r() 
Operatives, fertilizer factories_....................-. 1, 538 1, 039 1, 000 39 67. 
Operatives, turpentine farms and distilleries. ._..._- 1, 368 726 721 5 | 
EET ET 127, 488 93, 74 93, 714 30 








Interstate Migration of Negroes 


NE-HALF or more of the 1930 Negro population of nine cities 
(New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh) was born in States other 
than that in which the residence city is located. In six other cities 
(Baltimore, New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, Houston, and Rich- 
mond) the proportion of Negroes born within the State in which they 
were residing ranged from 59.4 in Baltimore to 93.0 in Atlanta. New 
York City’s Virginia-born Negro population exceeded the Negro 
population of Norfolk. The number of Negroes living in Chicago who 
were natives of Mississippi was only little below the combined Negro 
population of Greenville, Meridian, Natchez, and Vicksburg. In 
Detroit the number of Georgia-born Negroes was larger than the total 
number of Negro residents of Augusta or Macon, and in Philadelphia 
the Negroes born in South Carolina were nearly as numerous as the 
Negroes in Charleston. These figures are taken from a recent press 
release of the Federal Bureau of the Census, which also includes the 
following tabulation on the State of birth of Negroes in 15 cities in 
1930. 
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Distribution of Negro Population in 15 Cities of the United States, by State of 
Birth, 1930! 








Negro population Negro population 
City of residence and State City of residence and State 
of birth of birth 








Number | Percent Number | Percent 
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' Statistics on the State of birth of the Negro ulation of 86 cities in 1930 are given in the report entitled 
the United States, 1930-1932,”’ pu ed by the Federal Bureau of the Census in 1935. 


‘ Includes persons born in outlying possessions and American citizens born abroad or at sea. 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Distribution of Negro Population in 15 Cities of the United States, by State of 
Birth, 1930—-Continued 










































































Negro population Negro population 
a City of residence and State City of residence and State 
of birth of birth — 
Number} Percent Number | Percent 
Memphis, Tenn.—Contd. Cleveland, Ohio—Contd. 
Outiyin possessions ?._...._- 846 0.9 || Born in other States—Contd. 
Ti, notcccsedsconses 26 (8) Pennsylvania.-........... 1, 339 1.9 
ATER cdidnnccocccevee 1, 270 1.8 
St. Louis, Mo-_._..__......-- 93, 580 100. 0 All other States. ......... 6, 885 9.6 
Outlying possessions ?__...... 623 9 
Born in Missouri............. 30, 553 32.6 || Foreign born................- 471 7 
Born in other States.......... 62, 518 66.8 ————— 
Mississippi............... 19, 627 21.0 || Houston, Tex............... 63, 337 0.4 
| 5 SR 11, 258 12.0 | 
TT 10, 450 11.2 || Born in Texas................ 47, 742 75.4 
Alabama. ..............-- 4, 094 4.4 || Born in other States.......... 15, 009 Bs loc: 
| as 3, 329 3.6 se 11, 880 18.8 
Louisiana................ 3, 153 3.4 EE 629 1.0 sta! 
- Kentucky................ 3, 081 3.3 All other States. ........-. 2, 590 4) 
t Re atiiiibaididcomdad 1, 726 1.8 || Outlying possessions ?__._._-. 442 ‘ alle 
4 eile sinistsibtiveed 1, 647 1.8 || Foreign born................. 54 . 
3 All other States.......... 4, 153 4.4 —— |-———— the 
i Outlyi pomenten icshtthbitlaie 414 .4 || Pittsburgh, Pa_._...._.__-- 54, 983 100, 4 
; Fore __ fh STR Ry 95 1 : _—— ter’ 
‘4 === || Born in Pennsylvania_.....-- 18, 022 32.8 : 
f Atlanta, Ga___.............. 90, 075 100.0 || Born in other States.......... 36, 467 66.3 ti0! 
‘ _ ss 9, 255 16,8 
Born in Georgia_............- 83, 812 93. 0 GOIN Bia coc ccanneces 5, 998 10.9 Ce 
| Born in other States_......... 5, 977 6.6 Ds. .ncmennnanens 5, 556 10.1 
} South Carolina........... 2, 413 2.7 South Carolina........... 3, 363 6.1 out 
: p\ " | ae eee 1, 733 1.9 North Carolina. _.......- 3, 199 5.8 
: All other States_.....___- 1, 831 2.0 Tenmeseesi.............. 1, 243 3 hot 
x Outlying possessions ?._...... 251 3 Maryland...............-. 1, 112 2.0 
Poregn Si telinedwnsnsen 35 (3) ee 1, 031 1.9 wh 
: All other States. ......... 5, 710 10.4 
Cleveland, Ohio....__._.._- 71, 899 100.0 || Outlying possessions *._._.._. 217 4 of 
SS See 277 5 
Born in Ohio............._.-- 15, 607 21.7 oe det 
Born in other States.......... 55, 198 76.8 || Richmond, Va-_.--__......._- 52, 988 100.6 
Ss icedocnsachene 14, 821 20. 6 the 
, ae 10, 972 15.3 || Born in Virginia. ............ 43, 522 82.1 
enmessee.._............. 5, 979 8.3 || Born in other States_......._- 9, 364 17.7 sus 
South Carolina........... 3, 509 4.9 North Carolina... .......- 4, 285 8&1 
ed aaa 3, 058 4.3 South Carolina........... 3, 207 6.1 lar 
i TT 2, 830 3.9 All other States_......... 1,872 3.5 
Kentucky................ 2, 806 3.9 || Outlying possessions *........ 65 m| 
North Carolina. -......... 1, 729 2.4 || Foreign born................. 37 l 
§ Includes persons born in outlying possessions and American citizens born abroad or at sea. 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. re 





| Statistics on the State of birth of the Negro population of 86 cities He 
| in 1930 are given in the report entitled ‘Negroes in the United — 
States, 1930-32’, published by the Federa] Bureau of the Census & Ut 
t in 1935. pr 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 





British Housing Act of 1935 


HE Housing Act of 1935, approved on August 2 for England and 

Wales, requires that a survey of housing conditions be made by 
local authorities to determine where overcrowding exists, sets up a 
standard as to what constitutes overcrowding, and provides for 
alleviation of the housing shortage with the assistance of grants from 
the Exchequer. Penalties are established for infringement on the 
terms of the act and there are also provisions regulating the recondi- 
tioning of properties, house management, and the appointment of a 
Central Housing Advisory Committee. The legislation was worked 
out on the assumption that if congestion is to be abolished adequate 
housing must be furnished the displaced tenants at or near the site 
where they formerly lived rather than at a distance from their places 
of employment. Where, because of special conditions, a greater 
density of tenancy is necessary than that fixed as the maximum under 
the law, the Minister of Health is given the power to order temporary 
suspension of the regulations. A separate law was enacted for Scot- 
land for the same purposes. 


Overcrowding 


Locau authorities are required to determine the extent of over- 
crowding in their respective districts and to report to the Minister of 
Health (later referred to as the Minister) on the results of their inspec- 
tion and the number of new houses necessary to abate overcrowding. 
Unless they are satisfied that the dwellings required will be supplied, 
proposals must be submitted to the Minister for the provision of the 
needed quarters. Further inspections may be ordered as occasion 
may demand or the Minister may direct. The Minister may, after 
conference with the local authorities, stipulate the dates before which 
the duties in connection with this section must be performed. 

Overcrowding, by the terms of the act, exists when the number of 
persons sleeping in a house is such that (1) two persons 10 years of 
age or older and of opposite sexes, who are not persons living as hus- 
band and wife, sleep in the same room and (2) the occupants are in 
excess of the number allowed in the floor area of the house. In cal- 
culating occupancy no account is taken of a child under 1 year old 
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and any child of 1 year and under 10 is considered as one-half of 4 
unit. 

The Minister may prescribe the method of ascertaining floor space 
and may exclude from the computation or reduce the credit allowed 
for floor space where the room is less than a specified height not 
exceeding 8 feet. The law includes a schedule setting up the following 
standards as to the number of persons permitted to use a house for 
sleeping: 


Number of 
occupants 
1 room_-_-_--- do datausedasdceun seb hie ante ae 2 
rae be SEU Uk Eb Ue Sea selina 3 
ee 66S. Wil osetia s. dk add See bendenees aah 5 
RS ee! Si are ER TE ae ee 74 
a a a eee ee et a) eee 110 
Floor area in square feet:? 
i En pl ang Ae BS 1 Ge rg SAL) eR PS 0 
Gees ee Petuaeeet OVI. ek CLL VU LOA % 
en I TRS od Sai bak Waid ie eth wed te 1 
90 and under 110__-_-_- food ch Stlteaiee eeeeee k= ae eee 1% 
110 and over___-_--. Bt, a SS, ee ee 2 


1 2 additional for each room over 5. 
2 Section 127 of act of 1925 conferring powers of entry for certain purposes confers the right of entry for 
the purpose of making measurements. 


Thus, in a three-room dwelling, if the number of occupants exceeds 
five, it is overcrowded; and if the aggregate floor space of all rooms is 
less than 90 square feet, only one occupant is permissible. 

If the landlord allows these standards to be disregarded after the 
effective date of the law he is subject to a fine not to exceed £5 upon 
conviction and an additional £2 fine for each day during which 
overcrowding continues. 

Exemptions are allowed by the terms of the law if! overcrowding 
results from one of the following causes: If occupants’ of a dwelling 
were overcrowded when the law became effective or thereafter owing 
to the birth of children to the occupants or where a child attains 
the age of 10 after the effective date of the law. However, such 
exemptions are permissible only: (1) If occupants have not failed 
to accept new quarters offered to them; or (2) some person living 
in the house, but not a member of the family, has not refused suit- 
able quarters elsewhere and the occupant has not failed to require 
his removal. Further it is not an offense when persons sleeping in 
an overcrowded house include a member of the occupier’s family 
who is there temporarily unless the house would be overcrowded 
even though he were not present. 

A landlord is deemed to have caused or permitted overcrowding, 
if after being notified that overcrowding exists, he fails to take steps 
that are reasonably open to him to abate the existing conditions; 
or if he rents any house, after the effective date of the act, when he 
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has reason to believe that overcrowding will result, or if he has not 
inquired into the age and sex of persons who would be allowed to 
occupy the property. 

Temporary waivers of the regulations regarding overcrowding may 
be made by the Minister to meet exceptional conditions. Local 
authorities may also grant licenses to applicants in their respective 
districts to permit the limits with regard to sleeping occupants of a 
dwelling to be exceeded where special conditions appear to indicate 
this action. Licenses so granted must be in the prescribed form, for 
periods not to exceed 12 months, but may be revoked in advance 
of the expiration date upon written notice and to take effect on a 
given date not less than 1 month from the date such notice is served. 
A seasonal increase in population may be considered as an excep- 
tional circumstance justifying a local authority in licensing occupants 
of dwellings to house persons in excess of the standard allowable. 

The law requires that rent books contain the regulations governing 
overcrowding and provides fines for noncompliance with the rules. 

Overcrowding that is not exempted under the foregoing provisions 
must be reported by the landlord to the public authority within 
7 days of the time it comes to his attention. Otherwise he is subject 
to a fine of not to exceed £2. 

Nothing in the rent and mortgage-interest restrictions legislation 
(1920 to 1933) shall prevent a landlord from obtaining possession 
of a house where the regulations regarding overcrowding are not 
observed. If these acts apply to the house, however, they do not 
cease so to apply by virtue of the landlord’s having taken possession 
of it. 

The local authority in each district is responsible for enforcing 
the foregoing provisions on overcrowding. Any prosecution for an 
offense against these provisions must be instituted by the appropriate 
local authority. Expenses so incurred are recoverable from the land- 
lord as a civil debt. 

The local authority may require a statement in writing as to the 
number, ages, and sexes of persons sleeping in a dwelling, to prevent 
overcrowding. Failure to supply this information or inaccuracies in 
the statements made are punishable by a fine not exceeding £2. 

The act adds to the duties of medical officers of health in various 
districts (under sec. 108 of the Local Government Act, 1933, and sec. 
108 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891) that of furnishing 
annually to the Minister information on overcrowding. It is particu- 
larly provided that cases be reported where overcrowding reap- 
pears after the local authority has taken steps to abate unfavorable 
conditions. 
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Redevelopment Areas 


REGULATIONS are established for rehabilitating industrial areas tha; 


are shown to be in need ef redevelopment as measured by standards 


written into the law. 

If the local authority for any urban area finds, after inspection, that 
any district contains 50 or more working-class houses, that at least 
one-third of these houses are overcrowded or unfit for human habita- 
tion and not capable of being made fit for such habitation at reasonable 
expense, or are congested, that industrial and social conditions justify 
housing for the working classes, and that it is expedient to redevelop 
the area for the working classes as a whole, it shall be the duty of this 
authority to map the area and pass a resolution declaring it a proposed 
redevelopment area. This resolution and map must be sent to the 
Minister and published in one or more local newspapers circulating in 
the district, calling attention to the action taken and stating where 
information on the subject may be obtained. 

Six months after the resolution is passed, or within any extended 
period the Minister may name, a redevelopment plan must be sub- 
mitted to the Minister by the local authority. The plan must set 
forth the method of development to be followed, stating especially 
what land is to be used for workers’ houses, for streets, and for open 
spaces. The plan is to take into account existing or proposed planning 
schemes. Before submitting the plan to the Minister it is to be adver- 
tised and made available for inspection and objection, and notice must 
be served on every owner, lessee, and occupant (except tenants for 
1 month or less) of the district and on all statutory undertakers own- 
ing apparatus in that district. If no objection is registered or if any 
objections made are withdrawn, the Minister may in his discretion ap- 
prove the plan with or without modification. He may alter the area 
to be redeveloped, by excluding land, but may not enlarge it. Before 
giving his approval to the plan he must, if there is objection, order a 
public hearing at which such objections may be presented. Following 
the hearing he may approve the plan with or without modification as 
stated above. To alter a redevelopment plan after approval by the 
Minister it is necessary to go through the same formalities as described 
for original approval, including the posting of notices. 

When a redevelopment plan is approved the local authority may, 
with the approval of the Minister, buy land by agreement with the 
owners or compulsorily (by condemnation proceedings) in accordance 
with a schedule established by the law. This applies to land within 
the redevelopment area and land outside if it is necessary to house 
persons displaced by the redevelopment work. The local authority 
must take steps to acquire land, with the approval of the Minister, 
within time limits as follows: For land to build working-class houses, 
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within 6 months of the approval of the plan by the Minister; for 
other purposes within 2 years of that date; or in either case within 
the time limit fixed by the Minister. Nothing in the legislation author- 
izes compulsory acquisition of land held by the public authority or 
a statutory undertaking for its own use. 

The local authority must give publicity (as already described) to 
the public and owners, lessees, and tenants of houses before submitting 
the order for purchase of property to the Minister. On objection to 
the action under the plan, or if the holder is prepared to redevelop or 
secure the use of the land in accordance with the plan, the Minister 
is obligated to hold public hearings on the questions at issue. Sub- 
sequently, the Minister may confirm the order of purchase with or 
without change, provided this would not authorize the local authority 
to purchase land compulsorily that would not have been authorized 
before the order was modified, or that it would not be possible to pur- 
chase as unfit for human use, etc., any house not so designated in the 
original order. Publicity is again required when an order of purchase 
has been confirmed by the Minister. 

In compensating owners of land purchased compulsorily, allowance 
is made for increased value resulting from the proposed redevelop- 
ment of the area, and the arbitrator who fixes the amount of compensa- 
tion may take this into account. If a house is certified as being unfit 
for habitation and the Minister accepts this view, purchase may be 
made on that basis in accordance with part 1 of the act of 1930. 

The local authority is required to provide for accommodation of 
workers displaced while redevelopment is in progress. 

Certain provisions of the act of 1930 are repealed. For example, a 
local authority is no longer empowered to declare an improvement 
area. The repeal of this power also eliminates other features of the 


law dealing with the relation of the local authority to the improvement 
area. 


Reconditioning Buildings 


In orpER to facilitate the provision of workers’ housing, local 
authorities are empowered to alter, enlarge, repair, or improve houses 
or other buildings. They may be authorized to acquire properties 
and land for such purposes compulsorily, and earlier laws are amended 
to make this possible. The local authority acquiring a property may 
make the necessary improvement or may lease or sell it to some person 
subject to the requirement that the needed alterations will be made. 
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Establishment of Advisory Committee and Management Commissions 


THE act requires the Minister to establish a committee known as thy 
Central Housing Advisory Committee.' The duties of the committe 
include advising the Minister as to temporary increases in numbers of 
persons permitted in relation to overcrowding, on matters referred by 
the Minister, and on the effects of legislation. In addition the com. 
mittee is required to advise the housing management commissions 
(described hereafter) on any matter about which such commissions 
are required to consult the committee. The Minister is empowered 
to lay down rules of procedure for the committee and may pay 
expenses with the approval of the Treasury out of funds provided by 
Parliament. | 

If the local authority in any district believes it expedient to set up 
a housing management commission to carry out the work arising 
under the terms of the act a plan must be submitted to the Minister, 
Such a plan is required to provide for the make-up, procedure, and 
functions of the commission. The Minister may approve the plan, 
either with or without modifications, and upon approval it is effective 
pending any amendment. 


Housing Associations 


A LocaL authority may, with the approval of the Minister, make 
arrangements with a housing association to provide accommodations 
for workers displaced from their dwellings through the operation of 
the act. Agreements entered into must fix such terms (regarding 
amount of rent to be paid, etc.) as the local authority considers 
necessary and the Minister approves. If government contributions 
are made for such housing (in addition to those of the local authority 
the amounts due are payable by the Minister to the local authority 
which shall then make payment for the quarters. 

The Minister may reduce the amount of the contribution if he is 
satisfied that the housing association has defaulted in any way. The 
local authority may reduce, suspend, or discontinue payments in the 
same proportion as the Minister. 

A housing association may appeal to the Minister if the local 
authority has unreasonably refused to make arrangements for housing 
under this section. 

Where contributions are made in respect of housing provided by 
more than one law or association the Minister may establish a unified 
plan with the approval of the local authority. Where a central 





1 Members named to the committee are as follows: Sir Kingsley Wood, Minister of Health, chairman; 
parliamentary secretary to Ministry of Health, vice chairman; Lord Balfour of Burleigh; Sir Harold Bellman; 
G. M. Burt; the Right Honorable the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; the Right Honorable the Far! 0! 
Dudley; George Hicks; L. H. Keay; Sir Raymond Unwin; and the Right Reverend the Bishop of Win- 
chester. Communications should be addressed to H. H. George, secretary, Ministry of Health, Whiteliall, 
London, 8. W. 1, England, 
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association existed before the law became effective, or is established 
subsequently, the Minister may recognize it for the purposes of this 
section. 


Conditions Affecting Tenancy in Local Authority's Houses 


IN SELECTING tenants for the dwellings held under this legislation 
(for which a housing-revenue account is kept as explained on p. 987 
following) the local authority is obliged to give reasonable preference 
' to persons who are living under unsatisfactory conditions. Rents 
fixed for such quarters must take account of rents ordinarily payable 
_ by workers of the locality. Rebates from rent may be allowed to 
tenants, subject to such terms and conditions as the local authority 
' may establish. Rents and any rebates allowed are subject to review 
by the local authority. 

The authority may not permit subletting unless it is shown that 
the rent to be paid to the tenant is reasonable. In case of sale of any 
dwelling, building, or land, the Minister may impose the conditions 
of sale, reducing the amount of any Exchequer contributions payable 
to the authority as well as certain contributions payable by the 
authority. 

Redevelopment and Reconditioning by Owners 


OwNERS wishing to redevelop or recondition properties for working- 
class occupancy are required to apply to the local authority for 
authorization. 

If the local authority approves a redevelopment plan, notification 
must be made to the applicant. As long as redevelopment progresses 
in accordance with the plan approved and within the specified time 
limits (as they may have been revised by the authority) no action 
shall be taken to secure redevelopment by public action. To enable 
the property to be redeveloped the local authority may issue a certifi- 
cate for vacating it if suitable accommodations are or will be available. 

Owners wishing to recondition dwellings may submit their plans to 
the local authority with a written request as to whether in the opinion 
of the authority the renovated house would be fit for human habitation 
and would remain so for at least 5 years if given reasonable care. 
An opinion must be given by the local authority as soon as possible. 
The list of improvements is to be taken into account and the authority 
must furnish an additional list of works needed, if any. A certificate 
may then be issued, upon payment of fee of 1 shilling. No action 
may be taken to demolish such properties for the period so covered. 

The provisions for redevelopment or reconditioning by owners are 
not effective where premises are included in a clearance or compulsory 
purchase, or demolition order, or redevelopment plan confirmed by 
the Minister, as previously described. If such premises are a part 
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of such development plans the request of owners to make the needed 
changes must be transmitted to the Minister who is obligated tp 
consider them as objections to the general plan and act accordingly, 


Financial Provisions 


Tue Minister is authorized to make contributions from public 
funds both for aiding the removal of workers from overcrowded and 
uninhabitable dwellings and for providing new quarters. Separate 
consideration is given to urban and rural housing. 

Expenses incurred by a local authority in providing accommoda- 
tions necessary in order to abate overcrowding, and in moving fam- 
ilies to permit the reconditioning and redevelopment of existing 
houses, may be contributed to by the Minister. Such removals must 
be approved by him and the alternative housing must be in blocks 
of flats on sites which cost over £1,500 per acre and construction of 
which was begun on or after February 1, 1935. Contributions are 
payable annually over 40 years for each flat approved. The sum to 
be contributed is stipulated as follows: 

Cost per acre: 


£1,500 and under £4,000__.__________-_- Se Penta apa o 8 
SERS ONG UNG Been oc Sel icoui Nei... 7 
os. Ait biee waubaces ow S 
BOGS Gee Oebeiis Vasil ks et cee et I Bac 1g 


1 £1 additional for each £2,000 or part thereof. 


For dwellings which the local authority undertakes to build wholly 
or in part, contributions may be made if the Minister is satisfied that 
the expense to the district is unduly burdensome, either because of 
the amount of rent it will be practicable to charge or because the 
proportion of large families to be housed is unusually high. In such 
cases the Minister may, with approval of the Treasury, make a con- 
tribution of not over £5 annually for not over 20 years for each 
accommodation furnished in new houses or flats which he approves. 

Subject to the recommendation of a committee, to be known as 
the rural housing committee, the Minister may make contributions 
out of Government funds toward the provision of housing for the 
agricultural population in order to abate overcrowding. Contribu- 
tions per new house under this provision may not be less than £2 
nor more than £8 annually for 40 years. Any general directions of 
the Minister (as approved by the Treasury) must be considered by 
the rural housing committee in acting upon applications. 

Contributions of any local authority toward the expenses of ac- 
commodating workers under the above three types of housing pro- 
vision are payable from the general rate fund. Amounts contributed 
by the local authority are payable in equal annual installments over 
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a period not to exceed 60 years. The contributions are limited to 
one-half those paid by the Minister—in the case of flats for workers 
displaced because of overcrowding, etc., a sum equal to one-half of 
the Minister’s contribution over 40 years; for new quarters one-half 
the amount paid by the Minister during the term of his payments; 
and for agricultural workers’ houses £1 per year for 40 years. It is 
possible to reduce the period of the local authority’s contributions 
below 60 years if this is believed desirable and the Minister so directs, 
but in no case may the period be shorter than that during which the 


| Minister’s contributions are paid. 


For every house for the agricultural population to which the Min- 
ister contributes, the county council may make a contribution to the 
district council which provides the house. Such a contribution is 
limited to £1 per year for 40 years following completion of the 
building. 

Changes are authorized in the application of earlier legislation re- 
garding assistance to rural housing. Local authorities are empow- 
ered to contribute toward housing of rural workers out of the general 


‘rate fund. Amounts so payable are to be equal to those of the Min- 


ister and for the same periods. 

The act lays down detailed provisions for consolidating housing 
accounts. For this purpose the laws under which Exchequer con- 
tributions are payable are cited and modified insofar as necessary. 
Every local authority is obligated to keep a housing-revenue account 
showing expenditures on the various items covered by the law of 
1935. If at the end of any year the local authority shows a surplus 
it must be applied to any deficit incurred in the preceding 4 financial 
years. If there is no deficit the surplus is to be carried forward in the 
account. Every 5 years, beginning with March 31, 1940, any surplus 
may, with the consent of the Minister, be either transferred to the 
housing-repairs account or carried forward in the housing-revenue 
account to the next fiscal year. 

A housing-repairs account must be kept by each local authority to 
cover repairs. It must equal not less than 15 percent of the annual 
rent (exclusive of any taxes, water rent, etc.) for each house plus any 
amount necessary to make up the repair deficit for the preceding fiscal 
year. If the Minister finds such an account larger than necessary or 
no longer needed he may order it reduced, suspended, or the funds 
diverted. 

Every local authority obliged to keep a housing revenue account 
must also keep a housing equalization account in order to equalize 
the income from Government contributions with its own payments, 
but may be excused if the Minister is satisfied that this is unnecessary, 

Contributions made by the Government may be reduced or with- 
drawn by the Minister if a local authority has failed to meet the 
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requirements. If the Minister takes such action the county coungj 
ceases to be obligated to meet payments for any year that Goyen, 
ment contributions are not made in full. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


AmoncG the miscellaneous provisions of the act are a number defip. 
ing the application of the terms of earlier legislation under the ne wly 
created conditions. Provisions are made for such items as the acquis- 
tion of land not immediately needed, rewards for well-kept buildings 
and establishment of recreation grotitiiis | in connection with housing 
supplied by housing associations. Definitions are also given. 

The act includes a provision protecting the interests of labor en. 
ployed in construction of housing for the working classes, whether oy 
not financial aid is given by the Government. It states that fai 
wages shall be paid in accordance with any resolution of the House 
of Commons applicable to wages on contracts undertaken for Govern. 
ment departments. 

The local authority may order demolition of a building in any case 
where it is found to be obstructive. Such a building is defined as one 
“which by reason only of its contact with or proximity to, other 
buildings, is dangerous or injurious to health.’”” When a building is 
to be demolished, 21 days’ notice must be given the owner and a 
hearing arranged on the question. Two months’ notice to vacate must 


be given following issuance of the demolition order before work may 
be started. 


Effective Date of Law 


Royat assent was given to the act on August 2, 1935. The effective 


date of the legislation was left in the hands of the ‘Minister to be estab- 


lished as he directed. Different days may be established for different 
purposes, provisions, and localities. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Training Course for Factory Inspectors 


10-DAY training course for factory inspectors, sponsored by the 

Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, was held in Baltimore from February 10 to 20, 1936. 
Factory inspectors from Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia attended the institute, the first of its kind attempted 
in this country. The course was organized by the Division of Labor 
Standards in recognition of a demand by industrial commissioners for 
means to broaden the information and knowledge of inspectors and 
to develop their technique in new methods of industrial accident and 
disease prevention. 

The course was under the immediate direction of Dr. R. R. Jones 
and Roland P. Blake of the Division of Labor Standards staff, 
assisted by Dr. Baetjer, of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, 
Drs. Williams and Schulze, of the Baltimore Health Department, 
and Mr. Joseph Haller, Safety Engineer of the Maryland Compensa- 
tion Commission. In addition, two veteran members of the New 
York Department of Labor, James W. Willis and Herbert L. Reid, 
participated as discussion leaders and demonstrators. 

The program consisted of daily talks on industrial hygiene, safety 
methods, and engineering, and visits to industrial plants. Each day 
the participating inspectors discussed in detail the conditions observed 
and practical methods of safety and health promotion. Because of 
the rapidly growing interest in occupational diseases in the several 
States, much of the program was pointed toward plant sanitation and 
control of health hazards, including dust and fume elimination. One 
of the high spots of the course was a talk on lead poisons by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, now medical consultant to the Division of Labor Standards. 
She explained how lead poisons are absorbed by the system, where the 
principal hazards exist, and how they may be eliminated. 

Twenty-one major industries in Baltimore cooperated by permitting 
detailed inspection and demonstrations by the inspeciors in attend- 
ance. Included in these industries were an enameling works, a 
pottery, textile mill, shoe factory, chemical plant, furniture factory, 
laundry, storage-battery plant, and lead works. 
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On the closing day of the course, February 20, the Secretary of Labo, 
addressed the factory inspectors and the representatives of the cooper. 
ating industries and presented certificates of attendance to the inspee. 
tors who had attended the course. The final meeting of the inspector 
was held in the offices of the Department of Labor in Washingtoy, 
D. C., on February 21. On this occasion the Secretary of Labo; 
visited one of the plants at the navy yard with a group of factory 
inspectors. 

A bulletin giving detailed information regarding the training course 
is being prepared by the Division of Labor Standards. 








INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accident Statistics of National Safety Council for 
1934 


CCIDENTS in the United States during 1934 were responsible 
for approximately 101,000 deaths and 9,720,000 nonfatal dis- 
‘abling injuries—a total almost as large as the entire population of 
-Pennsylvania—according to the 1935 edition of Accident Facts, the 
‘annual statistical publication of the National Safety Council. The 
“aggregate wage loss, medical expense, and overhead cost of insurance 
‘(which does not include the amount of compensation paid) 
‘involved in these deaths and injuries are estimated by the council 
"at $2,400,000,000. 
- On the basis of reports from the United States Bureau of the Census 
‘and various other sources, the estimated distribution of the 101,000 
‘deaths attributes 16,000 to occupational accidents, 36,000 to motor- 
‘vehicle accidents, 34,500 to home accidents, and 17,500 to public 
accidents not involving motor vehicles. The figures for occupational 
deaths include 3,000 which occurred in accidents involving motor 
‘vehicles and which are included under that classification also, but 
‘the duplication has been eliminated in the total. As the corrected 
figures for 1933 show a total of 91,087 deaths, the estimate for 1934 
‘presents an increase of nearly 11 percent, which is attributed to nearly 
5,000 additional motor-vehicle fatalities, 4,500 additional home 
fatalities, and 1,500 additional fatalities in gainful employment. 


Occupational Accidents 


' Ficures developed by the council from all available data place the 

‘number of accidental deaths in various kinds of gainful employment 

at 16,000, an increase of 10 percent from the 1933 total of 14,500. 

_An approximate distribution allocates 1,900 of these accidents to 
manufacturing, 2,300 to construction including Government projects, 
2,000 to transportation and public utilities, 3,800 to trade and service 
industries, 1,600 to mining, quarrying, and oil and gas wells, and 4,400 
to agriculture. Agricultural pursuits, claiming the largest number of 
fatalities—about 27 percent of the total—generally are not covered 
by compensation laws. Consequently farm accidents receive less 
attention than they merit. 
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The number of nonfatal disabling injuries in gainful occupation; 
determined by using the relative proportion of deaths to injuries J 
found in reports of industrial concerns to the council, is estimated q; 
61,000 resulting in permanent and 1,300,000 in temporary disability 
a total of 1,361,000. 4 

Loss of wages through occupational death and injury is estimated q; 
$460,000,000; medical expense, including hospital and surgical fees, 9; 
$40,000,000; and the overhead cost of insurance at $100,000,000. 
The figures for wage loss include the standard charges for death and 
permanent disabilities adopted by the International Association o 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. These two types of 
injuries are consequently given full economic values predicated oy 
present value of future earnings which exceed compensation payments. 

Extracts from insurance records and records of State industria] 
commissions are presented, as well as a summary of the experience of 
establishments reporting injury rates directly to the National Safety 
Council. This summary shows an increase in the index numbers for 
frequency rates of reporting companies from 41.2 in 1933 to 43.2 in 
1934 (5 percent), and an increase in the index numbers for severity 
rates from 60.6 in 1933 to 63.4 in 1934 (4 percent). The index num- 
bers, which are based on 1926 rates as 100, show that the increase in 
rates was caused principally by a larger number of deaths and 
permanent disabilities. 

The frequency and severity rates for all the reporting industrial 
units combined in 1934, are given as 15.29 (per 1,000,000 man-hours) 
and 1.70 (per 1,000 man-hours), respectively. These figures are based 
on reports from 3,866 industrial units, which worked 4,343,740,000 
man-hours during the year. The rates for the individual industries 
present a wide variation, ranging from 3.13 to 83.83 for frequency 
rates and from 0.05 to 10.19 for severity rates, as shown in the 
following table. Some of the industries with low frequency rates had 
high severity rates, and vice versa. Illustrations in point are meat 
packing and cement. 
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1 Include miscellaneous industries, not shown separately, and eliminate duplication between marine and 
petroleum industries. 


strial 
urs) 
ased The report assigns no reasons for the increases in both frequency 
000 J and severity rates. An important conclusion, however, may be 
tries gathered from the data presented on page 59 of the report. A con- 
ency — siderable number of industries show fairly constant declines in accident 
frequencies during predepression years, but decided increases dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934. Severity rates show similar trends. Are these 
neat J adverse accident experiences due to the employment of new help or 
due to a let-down of safety precautions? Do accidents occur more 
frequently to employees demoralized by long lay-offs, to newly added 
employees overly anxious to create a good impression, to workers who 
have lost their alertness or skill? Must we expect adverse accident 
experiences during business revivals? If so, then safety precautions 
deserve particular attention during such periods. 

Special tables included in the report contain data on steam railway 
accidents, based on reports compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; aviation accidents, based on reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, United States Department of Commerce; 
accidents to children, based on reports of school systems; and loss of 
life and property from fires, based on information from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Other interesting facts given cover motor-vehicle and home acg. 
dents and show comparisons of deaths due to accidents and diseay 
for various age groups, that accident rates increase with age, tha; 
motor-vehicle deaths are going up while accidental deaths from q| 
other causes are going down, and comparisons between industria| 
accident rates by industries and types of injuries. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





New York Minimum-Wage Law Declared 
Unconstitutional 


A DECISION of great importance to women and to labor in 
general was that rendered by the Court of Appeals of New York 
on March 3, 1936, holding (by a 4 to 3 decision) that the State mini- 
mum-wage law for women was unconstitutional. (People ex rel. 
oseph Tipaldo v. Frederick L. Morehead, as the Warden of the City 
rison of the Borough of Brooklyn.) This decision may also affect 
other States which have enacted laws substantially similar to the 
New York law. 

Joseph Tipaldo was the manager of a laundry establishment operat- 
ing in Brooklyn. Together with three other individuals he was 
indicted for the violation of the minimum-wage law,' in paying an 
adult woman employee a wage less than that set by the industrial 
commissioner. 

Through a writ of habeas corpus, Tipaldo sought to test the legality 
‘of his arrest and imprisonment. He contended that the New York 
“minimum-wage law was invalid, as the statute violated the fourteenth 
‘amendment to the United States Constitution and article 1, section 6, 

of the Constitution of New York. 

The decision of the court holding the New York act unconstitu- 
tional was based principally on the case of Adkins v. Children’s 

Hospital (261 U.S. 525) decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1923.2 In that case, the Supreme Court held that the 

minimum-wage law of the District of Columbia, requiring women to 

be paid a living wage, was invalid because it violated the guaranties 

of the Federal Constitution in that it denied the freedom of contract 
‘and resulted in deprivation of property without due process of law. 

The New York law provided that whenever a substantial number 

of women and minors in any occupation were receiving less than a 
subsistence wage an investigation should be made to determine 
whether the wages are “oppressive and unreasonable.” The act 
defined an oppressive and unreasonable wage as one that is ‘less than 
the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and less than 


















' For analysis of act see Monthly Labor Review, June 1933 (p. 1268). 
‘See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 344 (p. 249). 
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sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for healt}; 
If investigation disclosed that the wages paid were oppressive and 
unreasonable, the industrial commissioner or the director of the 
minimum-wage division was authorized to appoint a wage boar 
The commissioner, after a recommendation by the wage board, wx 
empowered to fix a minimum wage to be paid in the particuly 
industry and issue a mandatory order requiring the payment oj 
such wages. An employer failing to comply with such order wa 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

In holding the act invalid, Chief Judge Crane said: 


We do not see wherein this act differs materially from the act of Congress rule 
upon in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 U. 8. 525) wherein it was Neld that th 
minimum-wage act of September 19, 1918, ch. 174, 40 Stat. 960, was an uncop. 
stitutional interference with the liberty of contract. The interpretation of the 
Federal Constitution by the United States Supreme Court is binding upon us; we 
are in duty bound to follow its decisions unless they are inapplicable. 


The court then quoted from the brief of the attorney general of 
New York who contended that— 


The purpose of the statute in the Adkins case was to guarantee a wage based 
solely upon the necessities of the workers. * * * The statute did not provide 
for the wages to have any relationship to earning power; was applicable to al! 
vocations and not to the character of the work. * * * As contrasted wit) 
this statute, the New York minimum-wage law provides a definite standard for 
wages paid. It provides that the worker is to be paid at least the value of the 
services rendered. 


In the opinion of the majority of the court, however— 
This is a difference in phraseology and not in principle. The New York 
act, as above stated, prohibits an oppressive and unreasonable wage, which 


means both less than the fair and reasonable value of the services rendered and 
less than sufficient to meet the minimum cost of living necessary for health. 


Finally, in deciding that the New York law was unconstitutional, 
the court said: 


The act of Congress had one standard, the living wage; this State act has 
added another, reasonable value. The minimum wage must include both 
What was vague before has not been made any clearer. One of the elements, 
therefore, in fixing the fair wage is the very matter which was the basis of the 
congressional act. Forcing the payment of wages at a reasonable value coe 
not make inapplicable the principle and ruling of the Adkins case. 

The distinctions between this case and the Adkins case are differences i 
details, methods, and time. The exercise of legislative power to fix wages i! an) 
employment is the same. We should follow the law as given and not speculate 
as to the changes which have come or are supposed to have come to economit 
conditions in the last decade which may move the supreme court to a further 
consideration of its ruling. 


The court, therefore, held the minimum-wage law unconstitution! 
as to women and released Tipaldo from custody. It did not rule o 
the question of the statute’s validity as affecting children. 

A dissenting opinion was written by Judge Irving Lehman. He 
declared the law should have been held constitutional and based bis 
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jcision mainly on the ground that the State may, in exceptional 
ases, place some restraints upon the liberty of contract. He pointed 
jt that in the Adkins case, the court held that a State may place 
sstrictions upon the liberty of contract, and the question to be 
jecided in the New York case was whether the circumstances were 
xceptional enough to justify restrictions. Continuing, he said: 


> and 
f the 
Oard, 
» Was 
cular 
nt of 
' Was 


The general rules which govern consideration of the validity of a statute which 
»stricts liberty of contract are, indeed, too well established to be challenged now. 
Liberty of contract is “‘subject to restrictions passed by the legislative branch 
f the Government in the exercise of its power to protect the safety, health, and 
velfare of the people.”” (McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U.S. 539.) ‘The guaranty 
of due process, as has often been held, demands only that the law shall not be 
nreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, and that the means selected shall have a 
eal and substantial relation to the object sought to be attained.” (Nebbia v. 
People, 291 U. 8. 502.) 


Judge Lehman held that women suffer disadvantages in competing 
jth men in industry and that when compelled to work at a very small 
rage, their health suffers and ‘“‘they must become a burden upon their 
waned families or communities.” “That is a matter”’, he said, “which is 
nan certainly of public concern and which might well engage the attention 
to ql @eof the legislature.” 
with’ In concluding, Judge Lehman said: ‘‘Upon the facts presented in 
d forfithis case we do not find any ground for saying that the legislature has 
f the xcted arbitrarily or transcended the limitations upon its powers.” 
The State of New York has indicated that this case will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court for a final determination. 
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Federal Prison-Labor Law Upheld by United States 
Supreme Court 


HE United States Supreme Court, on March 2, 1936, uphel; 
the Federal prison-labor law, commonly referred to as the 
Hawes-Cooper Act (Whitfield v. State of Ohio, 56 Sup. Ct. 532). 

The Congress of the United States passed an act, which was 
approved by the President on January 19, 1929, and became effective 
5 years later, namely, January 19, 1934, which divested the Federa| 
Government of its control over prison-made goods in interstate 
commerce. The Legislature of Ohio, taking advantage of the Federa| 
act, passed a law providing that after January 19, 1934, no goods, 
wares, or merchandise manufactured or mined in any other State by 
convicts or prisoners should be sold on the open market in that State. 
The legislature also provided that violation of the provisions of the 
statute would be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more 
than $50 for the first offense. 

Asa H. Whitfield was convicted in the municipal court of Cleve- 
land, for violation of this Ohio law. He was fined the minimum 
amount under the act for selling, in Cleveland, shirts manufactured 
in the Wetumpka prison in Alabama. The State Court of Appeals 
affirmed the decision of the municipal court. The State supreme 
court later dismissed an appeal, and Whitfield then carried the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. It was contended in his behalf 
that Congress did not have the power to divest itself of control of 
interstate commerce, and, therefore, could not delegate to the States 
control of interstate shipment of prison-made goods; also that the 
State and the Federal Government had no authority to prohibit 
the interstate shipment of such goods if they are not harmful. The 
State, on the other hand, contended that the sale of prison-made 
goods, in competition with goods produced by free labor, was an evil, 
and since the Federal Government had divested itself of control over 
the subject matter, the State was necessarily within its rights in 
passing legislation governing the manufacture and sale, etc., of prison- 
made goods within its own borders. 

All of the Justices of the United States Supreme Court concurred 
in the opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland. The Court 
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jeclared the Ohio statute was constitutional, and that insofar as it was 
applicable to the sale in Ohio of shirts produced in tho prison of 
Alabama and shipped in the original package, it did not infringe the 
sommerce clause of the constitution. The Court held that when the 
prison-made goods were shipped into the State from Alabama and 
sold in the State, the transportation had come to an end and the 
right of the State then became operative, whether the goods were 
till in an unbroken package or not. Any restriction on the right of 
the State was removed when the Congress enacted the Federal prison- 
labor law. The Court also held that the Federal statute was con- 
stitutional since it principally allowed the jurisdiction of the State to 
attach to any prison-made goods immediately upon delivery, whether 
or not the goods remained in the original package. Again, the court 
held that the Federal prison-labor law did not constitute an unlawful 
delegation of congressional power to the State. 

This case involved the first clear-cut decision by the United States 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper Act. 
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Trend of Strikes! 


CCORDING to preliminary information, there were 100 ney 
strikes involving 62,000 workers in the month of February 1936, 
In addition to these, there were 90 strikes which began in prior month 
and continued into February, making a total of 190 strikes in proge 
in which 91,000 workers were involved and which resulted in 826 00 
man-days of idleness during the month. The number of strike 
beginning in February was roughly equal to the number in Febr uary 
1934 and approximately one-third less than the number beginning ip 
February 1935. The number of man-days idle due to strikes was prac. 
tically the same for the month of February in each of the 3 years. 
An analysis of February strikes, based on detailed and verified in. 
formation, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review for June 1936. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1934 to February 1936 ! 



































Workers involved | 
Number of strikes in strikes | 
=e ae 
| days idle 
Year and month Beginning In In ef- , In prog- during 
prog- | Ended fect at Begin- ress dur- | montl 
ress in ning in , 
Prior to In duri month end of menth ing 
month | month mont month month | 
1934 
, 0 ee 34 98 132 83 49 81, 650 106, 734 822, 400 
DT ncinbdnminediecenessey 49 94 143 82 61 89,562 | 160,713 867, 912 
ain odihccdndebslinainis 61 161 222 149 73 91,559 | 128,886 | 1, 237,055 
lio tanttantadiiedataedest 73 210 283 180 103 | 185,282 | 229, 552 | 2, 333, 23 
-— aa aE ee 103 226 329 218 lll 145, 830 234, 364 | 1, 956,868 
i Diente AR raat ayn ws lll 165 276 150 126 56, 244 119, 509 | 1, 565, 601 
BN iss ticks o teicdind dais dieketee sith 126 151 277 163 114 180, 268 250, 328 | 2, 221, 663 
ie ET aca ce i Sta la? 114 183 297 188 109 80, 071 162, 980 | 2, 188, 239 
ON OT ae 109 150 259 149 110 423,915 480. 318 | 4, 136, 108 
inns crehhieesiiedima nent 110 187 297 198 99 69, 441 104, 207 909, 459 
a eee 99 130 229 129 100 37, 869 94, 494 969, 061 
GE ig pe 100 101 201 128 73 25, 004 73, 279 384, 353 
1935 
RT ee ee 73 140 213 131 82 81, 194 92, 630 720, 778 
SE a bc dibthddld cenhecidowwe 82 149 231 128 103 64, 163 96, 358 833, 548 
ee a ee 103 176 279 164 115 52, 269 97, 662 962, 730 
Bs, Juncdcinbtusden akdddoct 115 175 290 159 131 67, 619 124, 041 | 1, 177, 261 
Re a 131 173 304 175 129 102, 316 150, 918 | 1, 697, 903 
Metdunctcdccctebdeddcdsesoae 129 187 316 186 130 48, 714 129, 531 | 1,305,813 
RSE RS ET aE 130 180 310 174 136 69, 963 140, 899 | 1, 291, 087 
SE dhudiiducthsbianaut wks 136 237 373 228 145 74, 092 150, 145 | 1, 228, 186 
rae 145 145 290 158 132 452, 901 512, 248 | 3, 011,02 
Se SR a ae a eo 132 174 306 183 123 52, 761 137, 757 | 1, 610, 38 
SSR SMR a: 123 129 252 142 110 37, 453 105, 761 | 1, 047, 3% 
Oa ib cdbdddccesiadus ddd 110 80 190 114 76 14, 133 60, 489 652, 935 
1936 
I ih nian pcikpeatine eel 76 124 200 110 90 27, 000 54, 000 640, 000 
Peery $a, 2260ssssesebecces 90 100 190 82 108 62, 000 91, 000 826, 000 











! Strikes invol Sue Oe than 6 ———- or jesting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in t!« 
tables in the follow or “leads’’ regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from (7! 
daily papers, labor poe og li as well as from all Government labor boards. Schedules 
are sent to re pepe yh re Re ri parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and first-hand information 
Since sched strikes during the last 2 months have not yet been returned, these figures are riveD 

as preliminary. "'sn for previous months are essen —— | accurate, although they cannot be considered 
ebechately final. Occasionally later information is received which might slightly alter these figures. ‘I hese 
corrections will 3 included in subsequent reports. 





1 The term “‘strike’’ is here used in the generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor dispu tes 
whether initiated by the employer (lock-out) or by the workers. 
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Analysis of Strikes in December 1935 


HERE were fewer new strikes during December 1935 than in any 

month during the past 2 years. The number of workers involved 
in these strikes was only about half the number involved in the strikes 
which began in December 1934. There were, however, a greater 
number of larger strikes which began previously and extended into 
December 1935 than was the case in the previous year. This 
resulted in almost twice as many man-days of idleness due to strikes 
in December 1935 as in December 1934. 

The industries affected by the greatest number of new strikes were 
the textile industries (17), transportation industries (14), and relief 
and W. P. A. projects (10). One-third of the man-days idle due to 
strikes during the month of December occurred in the textile indus- 
tries, and 17 percent in water transportation—longshoremen and 
seamen. 

Table 1.—Strikes in December 1935, by Industry 








| 
Beginning in | In progress during 
December December Man-days 


& oe idle dur- 
Industry ing De- 








Workers 
| involved 


Workers 


N , 
Number | involved 


Number 
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Iron and steel and their penenete, not includ- 
idee tec crc dulldbcoccceteh 20-0. ; 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.................._-- 
Forgings, iron and steel_ 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures 
Wirework 


Machinery, not including transportation 
ees 
oundry and machine-shop products 
Radios and phonographs 
Transportation equipm 
Automobiles, bodies and parts 
Shipbuilding 
Nonferrous metals and their products. 
Aluminum manufactures 
a and an -SOp pe, f lead, and zine__. 
lh tan pe 
Lumber and allied products.- 
Furniture 


Snwous-—nNw | el ed 
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Table 1.—Strikes in December 1935, by Industry—Continued 
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Beginning in In progress during | 
December December [ 
Man. days 
Industry -- —_ ~ du. 
Workers | ,, Workers | « : 
Number | involved | Number | involved | “me 
{ Food and kindred products. _._.............___- i 16 7 1,500 | 39, ME All State 
hei itibhbnineeqnssnnibadeseutetcces see 1 16 5 998 24 ’ 
¢ Connie Eo REET ea eee Te pbneeses 1 200 2 r~ Alabam: 
onal. Sknmmainalinenamaion 1 302 3 4 Arkansa 
Tobacco manufactures ________..........-..-___. 1 325 1 325 2 5 Californ: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_._-___- 1 325 1 325 73; me Colorad 
Paper and printing_-................-............- 2 21 6 1, 158 8,855 I Connect 
a eal eee Ei AT aceite FRET 3 1, 119 8, fy District 
Printing and publishing: | Florida - 
Newspapers and periodicals. .._......._.__- 2 21 3 39 5a Georgia. 
Chemicals and allied products____... ___________. i 38 1 38 | 14 Mae Dlinois. 
iit I ee EAT 1 38 1 ~ 38 | 3; MR Indiana 
eous manufacturing ---...............|_.....-..-|..--.----- 2 183 | 3,93) A Kansas. 
Fra tng rene fitter alfa fe) angelina 1 76 | 1, [ge Kentuc! 
re Dd 5 chick otuncectuceclssscuesentbocsecabes 1 107 2, 033 Louisia! 
Extraction of mimerals__..._......-.-.--.-- 3 925 6 6,850 | 63,43 I Maryla’ 
Coal mining, anthracite..................-..__-- 1 600 1 600 | 1% Massac! 
Coal mining, bituminous-_-_____- 2 325 4 5,550 | 51,34 Michig* 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining _ a eee eee. ee oe l 700 | 14, 70 Minnes 
Transportation and communication.._.________. 14 2, 034 27 12, 144 119, 63) Mississ! 
Water transportation. .......................... 13 2,019 22 10,411 | = 112,18 Missow: 
SSE CAE l 15 5 1, 733 | 7,47) ie New Je 
ee ae -linaRieatiapae eee A. -cepleealmltiet 6 384 12 805 | 84) Mae New Y' 
ibe eee. ek Bee c once 2 39 2 39 & Ohio... 
St Rh A ERS or reas a 4 345 10 766 8, 164 Oklaho 
Domestic and personal service __________________. 3 1, 286 5 1,345 | 11,933) A Oregon 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. .____- 1 43 2 66 | 1,31) Me Pennsy 
SE EE A Ie eae 2 1, 243 3 1,282 | 10,6 fe Rhode 
Professional service. .._......._........-..--.----- 2 100 5 225 2,48; fae South 
Recreation and amusement_.................._- 2 100 4 115 297 Tennes 
ETRE Se Se Sa & Sree oe 1 110 2, 0 Texas.. 
Building and construction_-___._...........____. 3 106 7 324 | 1,441 ie Vermo. 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A__..........____- 2 3] 6 249 gi fe Washit 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and West V 
FR aT a NN: ET 1 75 1 75 52 ie Wiscor 
A id Macintncsnentibemedesochauccsteces 2 240 2 240 1,4) ime Lnterst 
ES EE SS a. a es 2 240 2 240 1, 84 
Relief work | SSS SSeS 10 2,444 13 3, 380 19, 713 
Other manufacturing industries_............--. |... | eee 2 94 981 
7 Tl 
. + . . . ning 
Forty percent of the 80 strikes beginning in December were in strik 
three States—California having 16, New York 7, and Pennsylvania 9, oa 


The 16 California strikes were small and involved a total of only 524 
workers; several of these were short strikes of the crews of individual 
ships. 

Of the 190 strikes in progress during December, as shown in table 
2, 24 were in New York, 24 in Pennsylvania, 23 in California, 16 
Ohio, and 14 in New Jersey. Five strikes in progress during the 
month extended across State lines. The most important of these 
were the strike of longshoremen on the Gulf coast ? which began Octo- 
ber 1 and was practically over by the end of December, and the 
strike of seamen on steam schooners along the Pacific coast which 
began in December and was terminated in February 1936. 


1See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936 (p. 392). 
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Table 2.—Strikes in December 1935, by States 
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Beginning in In progress during 
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Man-days 
idle during 
Workers December 
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60, 489 
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The average number of workers involved in the 80 strikes begin- 
ning in December was approximately 175. More than half of the 
strikes involved less than 100 workers each, and, as shown in table 3, 
in none of the 80 strikes were there as many as 5,000 workers involved. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in December 1935, Classified by Number 4 
Workers Involved Table 
Number of strikes in which the number 
of workers involved was— 
Industrial group Total 
6and | 20 and |100and | 500and |_ 1,00 
under | under | under | under | 224 
20 100 500 | 1,000 | der saci 
| 5,000 
All industries. ........... Maidienndicsctensinass aehag 80 14 30 28 4 | { 
Manufacturing ee — 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
cdi atnenathabdndieeennndaatasesstmestoy Ppa 2 ee 
Mantes, not including transportation Semrpanent. iG Lea: Be ee ST ie 
Transportation equipment .__........................ 9 RES. ST ke 1 | 
Lemiber and Ginec procuets.......................... 5 OD Eckouscid ) Sim 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-_-..........--- eos obese See eee. Laas. ms 
Textiles and their products.._.............-..-...-.-- 17 1 4 | aa 1 
Leather and its manufactures... __._.- Se O hisccucr of ne BM (ee 
Food and kindred products... _.- ROO % -- SOR babel 1 po Se Ce Se cis 
eS GRRE SE Bee, 2} See 
Paper and printing_.....---- St 5. es 2 pate 2a oe See 
Chemicals and allied products... eH os skke st S deserss 2 A 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals-__-_---- ae : ai 5 eee ee 2 1 | 
Transportation and communication...............--. 14 3 8 3 ae ; 1 The 
y | eI So A ee 6 2 3 i Oe 
Domestic and personal service-- LS RSET &.. 4. ee {Re ot See l yas &] 
eee. ddpeneneccesss a = ae a 
Building and construction................-.--....-- .| 3 2 Seat eee 14 st 
fF etn a A SS EE eee a ee Be. ee OB tet 
gg ys SRS Fe pS a | 10 1 4 3 1 | ppro: 
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About 11 percent of the total number of strikes beginning in both 
November and December were called in protest against wage reduc- Y"° ' 
tions. Those in November included 41 percent, and in December 16 t the 
percent of the total number of workers involved in the strikes beginning Fe” 
during those months. most | 

The major causes of approximately 40 percent of the strikes begin- mall 
ning in both months were due to conflicts over union organization 
matters, such as recognition, demand for closed shop, and alleged 
discrimination. In some of these cases wages, hours, and other 
questions were also involved. 

In the 16 strikes classified under ‘‘other” in table 4, the major 
causes were such matters as delayed pay, rotation of work, objection 
to certain foremen or managers, and poor food served on ships. 
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Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in December 1935 


Strikes | Workers involved 


Major issues 


Percent of 


, , . Percent of 
| Number | total Number 
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s0 | _ 100 
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Wage increase, hour decrease - - _ - _- 
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The average duration of the 114 strikes which ended in December 
vas approximately 25 calendar days. More than 25 percent of the 
14 strikes were ended in less than 1 week after they began, and 

proximately 50 percent of them lasted less than one-half month. 
There were 13 strikes terminated in December, nowever, which had 
been in progress for 3 months or more. ‘The most important of these 
vere the Gulf longshoremen’s strike referred to above, and the strike 
t the plant of the Ohio Insulator Co., in Barberton, Ohio, which 
began in September. The other 11 strikes in this group were small, 
nost of them directed against individual companies and involving a 
mall number of workers. 
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Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in December 1935 
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Number of strikes with duration of— 
: 1 week Negot! 
Industrial group Total Less and % and | land | 2and 3 
than 1| less less less less / Months 
week than % than 1 than 2 than 3 3 or 
month | ™0onth | months) months) mop 
tal... --- 
| — er 
ee ee a bie 114 30 26 22 12 11 | m1 a 
Manufacturing ae —— a directly. 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- cer co 
7 LL ee 3 1 D heccdsdecfocedsave]~02e..- erminat 
Machinery, not including transportation 
RENEE a a a aa 3 i setae ee ) eee 
Transportation equipment. -__............... 4 Be eke Se et eel ae. l 
Nonferrous metals and their products__...__- DS Retavciedindlinaennteataaeindiagl oe 
Lumber and allied products...............-- 9 3 1 2 1 l 
Stone, clay, and glass products.___._________- yy Se Paes ee , a The 
Textiles and their products_____- EERE 26 1 7 3 3 5 bl 
Leather and its manufactures__...._.__..___. 5 1 1 1 1 l nh ta 
Food and kindred products_............._--- 2 2 See - eee 
Tobacco manufactures 7s tease iO Sx iil 3 Ee oe y et Ole iS RE { the 
aper and printing.____- = OES <5 PS DRE As debi. RFRA a Aedhite 2 . 
Chemicals and allied products......_._______- & eae § OF FS btain 
Miscellaneous manufactures__.___._______.-- | SR Swe |) ss ee npr 
Nonmanufacturing mp 
Extraction of minerals._____- 3 1 1 yt. wee In t 
Transportation and communication ___ 21 8 7 1 Rises... 
CN 7 4 1 ee ucces: 
Domestic and personal service.......______- ] fe aR Ee Es d h 
Professional service........................--| 4 ae be Oe ek eae BRE nd he 
Building and Saivestion SUA hs... dkidinnd de 4 1 1 ) HERE Pree : 
a le a ST ae 4 See MEP ete 4 eee ae rganl 
ae Wete Oe Ws Ps Ai. 0.5 ss 12 5 3 3 j= Work 
NA aa vat el RE RRL ITE SII | sale: ermpt eon Qweeecs oefaded i orke 





Government conciliators and labor boards assisted in negotiating 
the settlements for 43.6 percent of the 34,409 workers involved in the 
Settlements for 37.2 percent of tli 
workers were worked out between employers and union representa- 
tives with no assistance from Government agencies, and 7.4 percent 


114 strikes ending in December. 


by direct negotiations between employers and employees. 


Thirty-one of the 114 strikes, involving 11.4 percent of the workers, 


utes 












were terminated without any formal settlements. In these cases the 
workers simply dropped their demands and returned to work, or they 
lost their jobs when new people were hired to take their places, or 
the employers discontinued operations by going out of business 0! 
moving to a new locality. 














December 1935 
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able 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes Ending in 











































Strikes Workers involved 
7 Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— z : a ; 
‘ ercent o ercent 0 
3. Number total Number total 
or 
ee RO ee gai 114 100. 0 34, 409 100.0 
~~ iB mployers and workers directly.............----..---- 8 7.0 2, 538 7.4 
) Mggmployers and representatives of organized workers 
—. iGO cnc awcccasecccccccccesocsceccccoccccccocsccse 44 38. 12, 802 37.2 
overnment conciliators or labor boards-_..........-...- 29 25. 4 14, 982 43.6 
ivate conciliators or arbitrators................--.... 2 1.8 148 .4 
erminated without formal settlement...............- 31 27.2 3, 939 11.4 









The results of the 114 strikes ending in December 1935 are indicated 
» tables 7 and 8. Substantial gains were obtained by 24.4 percent 
{the workers involved in the 114 strikes; 17.4 percent of the workers 
btained little or no gains; and 55.3 percent obtained partial gains or 
ompromises as a result of the strikes. 

In the disputes over organization matters, the workers were more 
uccessful in obtaining their demands than in the disputes over wages 
nd hours, obtaining substantial gains in 44 percent of the strikes over 
rganization matters and in 37 percent of the wage and hour disputes. 
Vorkers made little or no gains in one-third of the organization dis- 
putes and in half of the wage and hour disputes. 




































iting Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in December 1935 
1 the 
f thy Strikes Workers involved 
nta- Results m ‘ m , 
r ercent o ercent o 
cent Number total Number total 
ore [itllnnnaesastan-shasncnnnnennr-serqneensanesengac nde 114 100. 0 34, 409 100. 0 
; them bstantial gains to workers..................------..- 43 37.7 8, 380 24. 4 
> LC Partial gains or compromises.-...............--.-....- 19 16.7 19, 016 55.3 
they ttle or no gains to workers..............-.-.--.--..-- 44 38. 6 5, 993 17.4 
diction or rival unions................-.-.--.-...- 3 2.6 312 9 
5 (Re ercncteroonnncnennennannenenanvanne-aner- 3 2.6 663 1.9 
en ee EE Sa dh Gnakdadenscccdécecbécdidacctcccsss 2 1.8 45 1 
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Table 8. 
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age increase 
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Wage increase, hour decrease 
Hour increase 
Organization____.......-.---- 
Ea Fee peer 
Recognition and wages---_-....._--_-| 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
pa a al 
Violation of agreement 
iy alle eet iets Siege 
Miscellaneous.__....._.___..________. 
TN ec medetl 
Jurisdiction 
Other 
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Results of Strikes Ending in December 1935, in Relation to \y 
Issues Involved 
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February 1936 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


URING February 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the 

Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection 
with 54 disputes, which affected a known total of 20,779 employees. 
Of these disputes, 26 were adjusted, 4 were referred to other agencies 
or conferences continued, 1 could not be adjusted, and 23 were still 
pending. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 


and indirectly involved. 































Labor Disputes Handled by Conciliation Service During the Month of February 1936 











Workers 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreements in the Brewery Industry, 1935 


PPROXIMATELY 17,000 employees in nearly 500 brewery 
companies are covered by the 82 agreements! analyzed in this 
article. These agreements were entered into by various locals of 
the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, and were in effect during all or part of 1935. 
Most of these agreements run for 1 or 2 years, only five being in 
effect for longer periods. Over half of the contracts are renewed auto- 
matically at the end of the period covered, unless notice is given by 
the employers or the local unions not later than a specified number of 
days before the renewal date of the agreement. The agreement may 
be renewed from year to year or, as in a few cases, for only 1 year. 
The notification period is usually 30 or 60 days. Three months’ notice 
is required in 2 agreements, 1 of which covered the largest number of 
workers of any of the 82 agreements. In four of the 2-year agreements, 
revisions may be made at the end of the first year if due notice is given. 
In two agreements—both with a 37-month term—the section on wage 
rates alone can be so changed on the anniversary date. 


Requirements of International Union Concerning Agreements 


THE constitution of the international union imposes some specific 
requirements upon local unions making agreements. Thus every 
local agreement must provide for— 

1, Wage rates no lower and hours no longer than the standards set 
by the last convention. 

2. Arbitration procedure. 

3. Abolition of Sunday work or at least adequate remuneration for 
such work. 

4. Abolition of overtime work except in pressing emergencies and 
overtime pay of not less than time and a half. 

5. A procedure for lay-offs under which there shall be no discharges 
due to lack of business, but all men may be laid off when necessary for 
not less than a day nor more than a week at a time. 





! This is not inclusive of all agreements entered into by locals of the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America with brewery companies, but only those for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has copies. It is believed that the provisions in the 82 agreements are 
typical of most or all of theagreements in foree in this industry during 1935, and that they provide a repre- 
sentative sample for analysis. 
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6. The permit card system for all extra help during the busy 
season, With the stipulation that the employment of such help shall 
not cause any lay-off of union men. 

Among the general conditions imposed upon the contracting local 
ynion is the requirement that a majority vote of all members of the 
local shall be necessary to cancel the agreement when there is a notifi- 
cation clause of cancelation’ in an agreement and that notice of can- 
celation must be given within the required time. A local union 
unable to furnish members when asked to supply workers to an 
employer must either secure union members from the next or nearest 
ynion or issue permit cards if union workers are not available. A 
$10 fine is provided for violations. Another section of the inter- 
national’s constitution states that, ‘“The various local unions are held 
to take care that agencies of outside firms in the locality must also 
recognize and live up to union contracts.” 

All contracts must be submitted to the joint local executive board, 
where such exists, and the general executive board of the international 
union for endorsement before they are submitted to employers, and 
no local connected with a joint local executive board may take up 
contract negotiations with an employer until the board so decides. 
The general executive board, before endorsing the contracts, may 
make such changes as are deemed desirable. 


Maximum Hours and Minimum Wages 


PREDOMINANT in these contracts is a maximum workweek of 40 
hours. Agreements covering a relatively small number of workers 
provide for a maximum of 36, 42, 44, or 48 hours per week.? In only 
25 of the contracts are workers in certain occupations permitted to 
work longer hours than the rest of the plant, and in 11 of these this 
applies only to night watchmen. In five agreements some or all of 
the occupations in the mechanical department have a higher maxi- 
mum. In six cases the delivery department and in two cases specified 
occupations in this department work longer hours. In addition, 
certain types of laborers are sometimes excepted from the general 
maximum. Workweeks of longer than 48 hours are permitted in only 
three agreements for other than night watchmen—in one for drivers 
and helpers from April to November of each year and in two for ice 
or ice-house workers. 

By far the majority of the brewery workers covered by these agree- 
ments are on a 5-day week basis. A 6-day week is provided in some 
of the contracts and in a very few the mechanical department may 
work every day in the week. 





1 While some agreements call for a longer than 40-hour week, 40 hours is the actual maximum due to a 
resolution adopted by the Brewers’ Association for voluntary continuance of the code. 
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With a few exceptions, only night watchmen are allowed to work 
more than 8 hours a day. A 9-hour day is permitted for stablemep 
in one agreement, for chauffeurs and helpers in another, and in two 
cases for the delivery department during the period April through 
October. In one agreement 10 hours a day is the maximum applied 
to ice-house men. In only a few cases is the workday limited to 
6 or 7 hours. Starting or finishing time, or both, is specified jy 
almost half of the agreements for all or part of the plant. For most 
of the workers outside the mechanical department a 1-hour lunch or 
dinner period is provided. 

Minimum weekly wage rates are given in table 1 for selected 
occupations, according to the number of agreements reporting each 
rate. Because of the varied terminology used in the agreements for 
types of drivers, the only possible classification is a separation of 
those drivers who do and do not receive commissions in addition to 
the minimum wage. 


Table 1.—Minimum Weekly Wages Established in 81! Brewery Workers’ 
Agreements in Effect During 1935, for Selected Occupations 

















Number of agreements providing for minimum 
weekly wages of— 
Department and occupation | 
than | $24-$28 | $28-$32 | $32-$36 | $36-g40 | $40 or 
$24 | more 
Brewing department: 
Dl attathinieen>atendecnpeninnsedsqheandstgalencasses 4 6 17 15 | 2 
PED GEN, 6 onccntcdccddbbbceditectbcdése<éé 1 ll 21 19 10 | 2 
SL ae eee ans eee eS l 13 22 19 8 | 2 
WT ID ORs kL cbendadaddconcadaceetueses 3 ll 20 23 5 2 
EERE, EEN TPN 1 10 10 6 l 
Bottling department: 
= A SS. a 5 4 9 6 
SG ARIAS RESO RRDCLELS PERSP tO 4 29 20 10 4/. 
Delivery department: ~ 
Commission drivers ?_..........................- 3 2 4 4 Sa ¥ ad. 
TS Sa See a ee ae 4 26 233 19 6 3 
SEE Detach centdesccdbsce kckdsteitestdeddubes 6 9 13 7 6 ] 
Mechanical department: 
i a EEE ES SESE TTS AE, ESOT age 1 2 6 2 1 
ETT San ae Ne 1 7 9 12 12 
PpUbcatessastcasensubodabicossbesekssunVndes 3 12 16 10 ;} ee 




















1 Wage scales not furnished in 1 case. 
1 Commission drivers receive a specified commission in addition to the minimum. 


Overtime and Extra Pay 


Tue additional pay provided for work beyond the daily and weekly 
maximum hours is of particular importance to the workers in an 
industry as seasonal as that coming under the jurisdiction of the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ Union. Such 
overtime pay is almost always at the rate of time and a half. It is 
frequently provided that the overtime must be paid for and cannot 
merely be compensated by time off later. 

Besides the extra pay for overtime work, in many agreements 
workers are protected from unduly long hours by clauses prohibiting 
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other than necessary or emergency overtime and specifying that such 
work must be divided equally among all employees of the department. 
[t is sometimes provided that deliveries cannot be made on Sundays 
or after specified hours on week days. Some agreements also pro- 
hibit overtime work if regular employees are on lay-off. 

Exceptions to the overtime rule are very rare. Among the few 
exceptions are overtime caused by the nonappearance of a shift 
partner in the mechanical department or the occurrence of a break- 
down. A few agreements permit the mechanical department to 
work overtime at single-time rates. Route drivers are occasionally 
required to finish their routes at the regular hourly rate even though 
daily maximum hours are exceeded, and in one case bottle-beer 
drivers on commission do not receive the higher rate for overtime. 
For overtime work on Saturday and the day before a holiday, single- 
time pay is provided in two agreements although the time-and-a-half 
rate otherwise prevails. 

About half the workers covered in these agreements receive double 
pay for Sunday and holiday work; most of the others receive time and 
a half. This of course does not apply when a regular shift falls on 
such days. In a few cases if workers are called on Sundays or holi- 
days they must be paid for at least 4 hours’ work even though they do 
not work that number of hours. In three agreements delivery-depart- 
ment workers are given a full day’s pay if called for part of a Sunday or 
holiday, and under another agreement they receive double time for 
Sunday work instead of the time and a half paid to other workers. 
Work on Labor Day is sometimes prohibited after 9 or 10 a. m. and 
occasionally must be paid for at double time although the rate for 
other holidays is only time and a half. Ip a majority of cases no 
work is permitted on Labor Day. 

In many agreements permitting overtime during the week at the 
employers’ discretion, Sunday and holiday work may be performed 
only in emergencies or when necessary. It is frequently specified that 
the following day must be observed if a holiday falls on Sunday. The 
holidays to be observed vary, but they are always listed in the con- 
tract. In some cases it is specifically provided that a full day’s pay 
shall be received for each observed holiday. 

In a few agreements $1 above the weekly rate is granted to all or 
specified occupations on a night shift. In one case brewery-depart- 
ment workers receive $2 a week extra for night work. According 
to one contract, drivers called must be paid at least an hour’s wages 
for waiting time if work is not immediately provided, and in another, 
drivers must be given a full day’s pay even if only part of the day 
is worked. 
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Regulation of Hiring and Firing 


IN ALL cases the signatory company agreed to employ only mem. 
bers of the union and to apply to the union for any additional help 
needed after the agreement went into effect. Foremen and worker 
in certain other occupations not doing manual or regular work are 
usually exempted or prohibited from joining the union. Under 19 
agreements, apparently the first signed in these establishments 
nonunion men at work when the agreement was signed were required 
to apply for membership, usually within 2 weeks or (less frequently) 
within 1 or 3 weeks. 

In six cases the company is permitted to select new employees from 
a list supplied by the local union, but in all the others men must be 
accepted as they are furnished. Some agreements stipulate the 
number of hours within which the union must furnish men upon 
request from the company—24 hours in eight contracts and 48 
hours in five. 

If the union is unable to furnish men, the company may select the 
new employees, but it is specifically provided that this must not result 
in the lay-off of any union man. During the busy season, usually 
defined as from April 1 to October 1, almost all of the agreements re- 
quire that extra help be employed under the “‘permit-card system” 
of the union. The permit card issued by the local union is good for | 
month only, but may be renewed unless a member of the union reports 
for work. In such case the last permit-card man employed must be 
laid off when his card expires and the union man hired in his place. 
No permit-card man may become a member of the regular force unless 
there is a vacancy and no union man is out of work; in such case the 
permit man longest with the company receives the position if he is 
capable. In a majority of the agreements union wages must be 
paid to the holders of permit cards, but in 22 contracts a lower wage 
rate is specified. 

During the slack season if the union is unable to furnish men, only 
permit-card men may be employed according to five agreements. In 
some cases the company is permitted to employ extra men when union 
members are not available. These men usually must apply for mem- 
bership in the union within a certain period after being taken on- 
generally 3 weeks. Under a few agreements the extra men must 
be replaced by union members as the latter become available. In 
one case the extra men must be'laid off at least 2 days before any 
union man. 

The permissible reasons for discharge are given in almost all of the 
agreements. Safeguards in addition to the general provision for 
arbitration are provided for a discharged worker in some contracts. 
In five cases the employee may request a hearing by a superior official 
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in the plant if discharged by a foreman, a union representative being 
permitted to attend the hearing. Five agreements provide that the 
ynion may try the worker at the request of the employer and that the 
ynion’s decision concerning the proposed discharge is final. In one 
case the union may conduct such a trial only if specified grounds for 
discharge are involved. The union is sometimes specifically given the 
right to investigate or to have reasons presented to them. In two 
instances a week’s notice must be given of intended discharge, 
unless the reason for discharge is drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
or dishonesty. 

Sickness or disability as a result of accident is very generally barred 
as a cause for discharge. In 42 cases the worker must be reemployed 
upon recovery. In 12 agreements it is specified that the reemploy- 
ment right pertains only if recovery is within 3 months for sickness 
and 6 months for accidents; others specify a 3- or 6-month period for 
remployment. In a few other cases reemployment is optional with 
the employer. 

According to most of these agreements, discharges may not be 
made in times of slack business or depression, but employees may 
be laid off impartially and in rotation. These lay-offs are most 
frequently limited to periods of not less than a day nor more than 
a week at any one time. “Only one agreement provides that the 
men shall be laid off on the basis of seniority.|| 


Apprentices 


REGULATION of the number of apprentices and of apprenticeship 
occurs in 36 agreements. Apprentices are permitted in the brewing 
department, and in seven cases in the bottling department. In one 
contract it is specified that there shall be no more than two apprentices 
in each brewery. In the others the number of apprentices must 
be in a given ratio to the number of regular men in the department. 
This ratio is variously 1 to 5, 1 to 10, 1 to 15, or 1 to 20, with an addi- 
tional apprentice in some cases for a specified number of men over 
the first 10 or 20. In the bottling department the ratio is 1 to 5 in 
all cases. 

The apprentices must usually be within a specified age limit, most 
commonly 18 to 21 years. In four agreements it is provided that 
they be “not under 18’ and in five they must be within given 
age limits, usually 18 to 21 years, when starting the apprenticeship. 

The wage rate for apprentices is invariably lower than the rate for 
experienced workers. A higher wage rate is granted after a portion of 
the apprenticeship has been served, usually after the first year. 

Five of the agreements require that the apprentice must be a 
member of the union when he starts work. One allows 6 weeks before 
the apprentice must join and six others permit the lapse of 2 months. 
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In three cases union membership is not permitted until the term ,; 
apprenticeship has been served. In two of these a union examining 





committee must pass upon his eligibility for the trade. -s 
The term of apprenticeship is 2 years in all but one case, where 9y ‘ aid 1 
years is stipulated. The apprentice must be instructed in all branche, pay 

of i trade and is usually required to spend 6 months in each depar. oases 
ment. er duced 

Arbitration iain 

In aut of these agreements differences arising as to interpretation ojfm revisl 

the contract or complaints of violations must be submitted to arbj.fm the 4 

tration. The usual arbitration machinery consists of a committe empl 

of four, two each to be chosen by the employer and the union. [jm Re 

any case coming before them, if these four cannot agree they are {jm the V 

select a fifth who shall be a disinterested party; a majority decisionfm and 1 

of the five is binding upon both parties. if the 

The general plan is varied in four cases by a requirement that thm and! 

fifth person must be chosen at once by the other members of thm 12 

committee. Under eight agreements both the employers and them time 

union select three instead of two representatives and these choose afm or JU 

seventh member in the case of disagreement; two of these contracts two 

provide that the third union representative must be from the Central least 

Labor Union, while the third representative of the employer musi wint 
Rs be a disinterested party selected by him. Under the terms of one Pr 
t agreement a representative is selected by each party and a third ism Wor! 
i chosen by these two. In five cases, if the committee of five does noiff bevé 
| act promptly the matter must be referred to the State board of con-— gre 


ciliation and arbitration. In one case the joint local executive board 
chooses the employee representatives. 


There are sometimes stipulations in addition to the general plan R, 
outlined above. In 32 agreements a time limit is imposed upon the a 
arbitrators. There can be no strike or lockout pending arbitration pr 
under the provisions in 33 agreements. In two of these it is provided x 
that the decision of the arbitration committee shall be void if a strike ae 
or lockout occurs. In five cases a party refusing to arbitrate or com- il 
ply with the time limit specified forfeits the case. Only five agree- ti 


ments bar discharge as a subject for arbitration and in one of these 1 
is stipulated that there be no discharge for union activity. A dis 
charged employee shall receive wages pending arbitration in three 
cases, but in two of these only if the decision of the arbitrator 
provides for reinstatement. 


Other Provisions 


Amone the other provisions in these agreements is the ust! 
requirement that union materials and machinery be given preferenc. 
In some cases only union-made malt and syrup may be used. Some 


15 
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contracts specifically state that the union label is to be furnished or 
‘hat it shall be displayed on all packages and cooperage. 

It is generally provided that present higher wages shall not be 
reduced through the signing of a contract and that wages must be 
paid weekly or on certain specified days of the month. The manner 
of payment, whether by cash or check, is usually prescribed. In six 
cases the wage rates must be redetermined if new machinery is intro- 
duced and in four if a Federal or State law reduces hours below the 
minimum specified in the agreement. In one contract permitting 
revision of wage rates each year, arbitration must be resorted to for 
the determination of the rates if they cannot be agreed upon by the 
employer and the union. 

Restrictions concerning transfers occur in 12 agreements. In eight 
the wage rate for the new job may be paid after a certain period 
and in two cases a transfer during the slack season can be made only 
if the former rate is paid. Transfers are prohibited in one agreement 
and in another transfers may be made only during the busy season. 

In most cases the contract specifies that a union member may take 
time off for committee work. Three agreements prohibit sympathetic 
or jurisdictional strikes. One week’s vacation with pay is provided in 
two contracts for all workers who have been with the company at 
least a year. In one case watchmen are granted 1 week’s vacation, 
winter and summer. 

Provisions concerning safety and health, defining occupations and 
work in the various departments, and stipulating that beer or other 
beverages shall be furnished free to employees, appear in most of the 
agreements. 

Contractual Wages and Hours,’ by Cities 


TaBLE 2 shows minimum wages and maximum hours per week, 
by State and city, for selected occupations. ‘The several different 
rates quoted in the table under the delivery department indicate 
differences in character of work, that is, route drivers, shipping drivers, 
etc. Because of the varied terminology used in agreements for the 
different types of drivers, it has not been possible to classify them 
separately. Where more than one rate is quoted for engineers, the 
higher rate is for first engineers. 





See footnote 2, p. 1013. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
January 1936 


LOWER total separation rate and a higher accession rate were 

shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of labor 
turn-over in manufacturing industries for the month of January 1936 
as compared with December 1935. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 em- 
ployees on the pay rolls during the month. These data are compiled 
from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more 
than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 
industries. More than 2,000,000 workers were employed by the 
firms reporting to the Bureau in January. 

The total separation rate decreased from 3.76 per 100 employees 
in December to 3.57 in January and the accession rate increased from 
3.30 to 3.65. Compared with January 1935, the total separation 
rate increased from 3.04 to 3.57 and the accession rate decreased from 
6.33 to 3.65. The quit rate was higher than in December but lower 
than for the same month of last year. The discharge rate shows an 
increase over the preceding month and the corresponding month of 
1935. The lay-off rate was lower than for the preceding month and 
somewhat higher than for January 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 











| 
Class of rate, and .| Oct. | Nov. | De 












































1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Thirteen Industries 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW-——APRIL 1936 


In appiTion to the information for manufacturing as a who 
details of labor turn-over are available for 13 separate manufacturing 


industries. 


For these industries, the Bureau’s sample covers firm; 


accounting for at least 25 percent of the total number of wage earnex 


employed. 


The highest accession rate in January is shown in cigar and cigarett, 
manufacturing and the iron and steel industry reported the lowes, 
accession rate. The automotive parts and equipment industr 
registered the highest discharge, lay-off, and total separation rate; 
The lowest lay-off and total separation rates were reported by the 
boot and shoe industry; the lowest discharge rate was shown in the 
men’s clotling industry. Brick manufacturing showed the lowes 
quit rate and sawmills the highest. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industrie; 








Class of rates 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
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Earnings and Hours in Blast Furnaces, Bessemer Con- 


verters, Open-Hearth Furnaces, and Electric Furnaces, 
1933 and 1935! 


UE to increases in wage rates and more normal operating 
D conditions in 1935 as compared with 1933, substantial gains 
occurred in average weekly earnings of wage earners? in the four 
basic departments of the iron and steel industry. These increases 
amounted to 73 percent in blast furnaces, 88 percent in Bessemer 
converters, and 127 percent in open-hearth furnaces; there are no 
data for electric furnaces in 1933. In March 1935 weekly earnings 
averaged $22.06 in blast furnaces, $20.26 in Bessemer converters, 
$25.84 in open-hearth furnaces, and $24.63 in electric furnaces.* 

These averages are based on a recent survey made by the Bureau 
iof Labor Statistics, which covered wages, hours, and working condi- 


: ‘tions in the above departments. The survey also included wage 


earners in rolling-mill departments, but these will be dealt with in 
later articles. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Tue extent of the 1933 and 1935 coverages for the four depart- 


“ments is shown in table 1. The number of blast furnace and open- 
hearth furnace plants included in the recent survey was somewhat 
less than in 1933, although the 1935 sample in each case was carefully 


selected and may be accepted as fully representative of the wages 
and hours prevailing in these departments. 


! Prepared by Edward K. Frazier, of the Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

1 The data in this article do not cover office employees. As the general duties of these workers in the 
several departments covered by this survey are essentially the same, they will not be treated by individual! 
departments but for the industry asa whole. Figures relating to this group of employees will be covered 
in a later issue of this publication. 

Since office workers have been excluded, all figures in this article relate to male employees. 

* These figures compare favorably with the average weekly earnings of other kindred industries pro- 
ducing durable goods, reporting to the Bureau on employment and pay rolls. During March 1935, the 
average weekly earnings amounted to $22.23 in foundries and machine shops, $22.24 in cars, electric, and 
steam railroads, $24.50 in shipbuilding, and $28.04 in automobiles. 
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Blast Furnaces, Bes 


Sem 
Converters, Open-Hearth Furnaces, and Electric Furnaces ’ 








Number of Number of 
Department and year plants States 





Blast furnaces: 
1933 














The methods employed in collecting the 1935 information wey 
essentially the same as those used in past surveys, although the dat, 
obtained were somewhat more extensive, covering additional rolling. 
mill departments and more points of information. Representative 
of the Bureau visited various plants and transcribed from their pay 
rolls or other permanent records data for each worker covering occv. 
pation, rate of pay, actual hours worked, and actual earnings during 
one pay-roll period; sex, color, and age; and 1934 annual earning § 
Descriptions of the duties in the various occupations were aly 
obtained, and information on employment precedures, methods of 
wage payment, working conditions, welfare work, etc.‘ 

The pay-roll period selected for the 1935 survey covered the first 
half of March. However, for the few firms that paid every week, 
every 2 weeks, or every 10 days, a pay-roll period ending nearest the 
15th of that month was taken. 

Most firms do not pay their workers weekly. In order, therefore, 
to arrive at the weekly earnings in such plants, data were obtained 
not only on the earnings and hours worked by each employee during 
the regular pay-roll period, but also on the hours worked in one repre- 
sentative week of that period. Weekly earnings were computed by 
dividing the earnings in the longer period by the hours worked during 
the same period, and multiplying the result by the hours worked 
during the selected week.*® 

The totals and averages shown in all tables have been ee uisd 
on an industry and district basis, with the exception of electric 
furnaces, data for which are shown for the country as a whole regard¢- 
less of district. For purposes of the study the country was divided 
into four geographical districts: Eastern, Pittsburgh, Great Lakes 

4 This article deals only with earnings and hours worked during the pay-roll periods covered by the 1% 
and 1935 surveys. Later, a bulletin will be published containing, in addition to the wages and hours ‘ats, 
chapters on the other aspects of this survey. 

5 The 1933 survey covered, in the main, the pay-roll period ending the last half of March. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1933, (p. 651) for method used in computing the weekly ear 
ings and hours shown for that year. 
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nd Middle West, and Southern.’ Each of these districts has its 
n peculiarities which will be discussed fully in the final report. 
he iron and steel code approved in August 1933 divided the country 
to 21 wage districts. It was impossible to make-so detailed an 
nalysis in the present wage study; as to do so would have required 

ost a complete census of the industry, in order to avoid disclosure 
{ figures for individual plants. Neither the time nor the resources 
f the Bureau would permit so comprehensive a survey. 


Blast Furnaces 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue workers covered in the blast-furnace department in 1935 
arned an average of 58.7 cents per hour, as compared with 44.5 
ents for those in 1933. This increase of 14.2 cents (31.9 percent) 
as brought about chiefly by advances in wage rates, due to the 
stablishment of code minima as well as voluntary action; the factor 
pf production undoubtedly had some bearing on the situation, also, 
sa number of firms supplemented the time rates paid by a produc- 
ion bonus. 

All classes of workers benefited from these increased earnings, as 

ay be seen from table 2, showing the distribution of employees 
nccording to their average hourly earnings. In 1933 the lowest 
yuarter of the workers earned less than 36.8 cents per hour, whereas 
n 1935, in order to reach the same proportion, it was necessary to 
nelude all with earnings of less than 49.1 cents. Likewise, in 1933 
he highest quarter was paid more than 49.3 cents, but in 1935 this 
same group earned more than 65.2 cents. Although the above figures 
ure highly significant, they are all the more striking inasmuch as they 
eveal that, whereas in 1935 only 25 percent were paid less than 49 

cents, in 1933 there were 75 percent earning less than that amount. 
In 1933 more than one-half of the workers were within the earnings 
ange of 35 and under 50 cents, but in 1935 slightly less than 25 per- 
ent of them fell within the same range. On the other hand, 54.1 
percent of the wage earners in 1935 were paid between 50 and 70 
ents, whereas in 1933 only 19.9 percent earned a figure between 
those limits. Again, in 1933 less than 3 percent of the workers 
' The Eastern district embraces the New England States, as well as a strip of territory along the Atlantic 
boast, including Meryland. More specifically, it covers plants in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
icut, eastern New York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, and those located in and around Baltimore. 
he Pittsburgh district includes western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and the northernmost corner of West 
irginia. Thus, plants in Pennsylvania, west of Altoona, as well as those along the border line of Ohio 
tom Youngstown south to Bellaire, Ohio, and those located in the Panhandle of West Virginia, have been 
placed in this district. The Great Lakes and Middle West district is considered to embrace in general the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri, as well as the western portion 
of New York and the Lake counties of Ohio. However, the above district has also been extended to include 
the plants located in inland Ohio and distant Colorado. The Southern district includes in general Virginie, 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia, as wellas the plants bordering on the Ohio River, south and 
west of Bellaire, Ohio. This survey covered plants in all the States in the Southern district except Georgie. 
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earned 70 cents or over, but in 1935 nearly 17 percent were paid th, 
figure or more. These percentages show clearly that a marked y 
ward shift has taken place in earnings between the two periods. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces According to Avetay 
Hourly Earnings, 1933 and 1935 





















































nl ve e 
1933 1935 ork 
Average hourly earnings Num- | simple | Cumu-| Num- | simple | fe bi 
. ber of | ercent-| lative | ber of | oicent- able 
wage |P® percent-| wage - "7 
earners} %8° age jearners| °° 
I 152 2.3 a 
20.0 ame under 35.0 cemts.... ...........2006-00-ene--se-- 178 2.6 OB inbecaes a 3 
25.0 and under 30.0 cents.......................-- cawe 214 3.2 8.1 2) () 1) 
30.0 and under $2.6 cents............................. 308 4.6 12.7 124 18} 4 
$2.5 and under 35.0 cents_......................-..-.. 522 7.7 20. 4 94 1.4 rt 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents...................-...-..... 430 6.4 26.8 73 1.1 | {! 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents.......................-..-.- 828 12.3 39. 1 61 9) 4 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents__............._._- Pe seen 976 14.6 53.7 179 a7 Tt Ave 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents...............-............- 606 9.0 62.7 352 65.2] 1 
lL EE Eee ee eee ee 489 7.2 69.9 323 4.8 If 
NS TEE aay ee 491 7.3 77.2 750 11,2 % 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents.............--........-.--.. 650 9.6 86.8 | 1,349 20.1) 4 
Re ee 374 5.5 92.3 1,010 15. 1 | 64! 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents.__..................---- fas 184 2.7 95.0 695 10.4) | 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents_.....................--.--.. 141 2.1 97.1 569 8.5) &) 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents__........-.........--.---..- 68 10} 98.1 400 6.0) 
Tae meee GaP commis... ..... .....-.....<...-.-...- 40 .6 98. 7 244 3.6 ai 
ip | |g SN See eee eee 42 .6 99.3 276 4.1 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents_..._......-..-..---.-----.- 30 .4 99.7 98 1.5 
160.6 ana Guder 110.0 cents............................ 14 2 99.9 66 .9 
pS EEE Ee Cen eae 9 on 100. 0 47 sa 
LLL TT 6,746 | 100.0 |_......- 6,706 | 100.0 |. 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Examination of the average earnings per hour by districts in 193 
(table 3) indicates the existence of two wage levels in this deparh 
ment of the industry. The average hourly earnings in the southenf 
district amounted to 52.2 cents in 1935, which approximates thf 
average of 54.1 cents found in the eastern district. On the othe 
hand, the average was 60.7 cents in the Pittsburgh district, as con 
pared with 61 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. 

Similar geographical differentials existed in 1933. In that yew 
the average was 37.1 cents in the southern district and 40.7 cents 1 
the eastern district, which may be compared with 47.1 cents in th 
Pittsburgh district and 48.1 cents in the Great Lakes and Middl 
West district.* 


§ The code recognized these geographical differentials in setting the minimum rates per hour for comme 
labor. Thus, the southern district includes regions with a rate from 25 to 37 cents, the eastern district » 
cents, the Pittsburgh district from 37 to 40 cents, and the Great Lakes and Middle West district {tr 
35 to 40 cents. 

The actual minimum rates per hour for common labor, covering each of the 21 districts enumerated! 
‘the code, were as follows: 40 cents for the Pittsburgh, Youngstown Valley, North Ohio River, Clevelan 
Chicago, Detroit-Toledo, and Colorado districts; 39 cents for the Utah district; 38 cents for the Buifa! 
as well as the Seattle district; 37 cents for the Johnstown, Duluth, San Francisco, Canton-Massillor 
Mansfield, South Ohio River, and Indiana-Illinois-St. Louis districts; 35 cents for the eastern distr 
(comprising a territory approximately north of the State of Virginia and east of Altoona, Pa.), Kans 
City, and Los Angeles districts; 27 cents for the Birmingham district (Jefferson County, Ala.); and * 
cents for the southern district (all southeastern and south-central United States, except Jefferson Coun") 
Ala.). Exceptions were provided for apprentices and learners. For a detailed outline of the territo" 
included in each of the above-named districts, see Code of Fair Competition for the Iron and Stee! Indu 
try, as approved on Aug. 19, 1933, p. 23. 
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The amount of increase between the 2 years was 15.1 cents in the 
puthern, 13.4 cents in the eastern, 13.6 cents in the Pittsburgh, and 
»9 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts; the per- 
ntage gains were, respectively, 40.7, 32.9, 28.9, and 26.8. 

As in the case of the department as a whole, the increases in aver- 
ve earnings per hour between 1933 and 1935 applied to all classes of 
orkers in each of the four districts. This is shown in table 3. 


ced y 


able 3.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935 
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Table 3.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces According 
Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935—Continued 
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22.5 and under 25.0 cents. ._-_.|.....-|.-.-. t HES Hee Ne 66) 6.0) 29.6)....-- m 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents. -._-..|....-.-|..... _ 5 aor Ge Tee 33} 3.0) 32.6).....-!- a 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents____- a BY eeeee wee errer | .85} 7.7} 40.3) 1) 0i| 4 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents....-| 61| 2.6, 26)......|....-|...... | Bi] 4.6) 44.9) 124) 11.9) 13) 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents- -___- FR? ee ae ee ae 47| 4.2) 49.1) 04 9.1) 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents --_-_- cP Bs hae ee eee 56) 5.0) 54.1 73| 7 AY 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents. -_-_- 361) 15.3) 30.2 1} () (!) 57! 5.1) 59.2 60 8! 34g 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents. ___. 303] 16.7) 46.9]......|.._.. (1) 75| 6.8) 66.0; 60) 5.8 3% 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents - .__. 259] 10.9) 57.8; 92) 3.6) 3.6) 39) 3.5) 69.5 62) 6.0 45; 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents--._-_- 200| 8.4| 66.2) 69| 2.7; 6.3) 34) 3.1] 72.6 43} 4.2 ¥ 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents. .--_- 189} 8.0} 74.2) 324) 12.7) 19.0 72| 6.5) 79.1 36] 3.5 8 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents_-.-_-_- 241) 10.2) 84.4 517| 20.3} 39.3 98} 8.8) 87.9 96) 9 624 
55.0 and under 60.0 cents ---_- 107| 4.5) 88.9) 548) 21.4) 60.7 43) 3.9) 91.8 60) 6a 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents- ---- 80} 3.4) 92.3) 285) 11.2) 71.9 39} 3.5) 95.3 95) 9.2 7 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents. -._.. 79; 3.3) 95.6) 228) 8.9) 80.8 27; 2.4) 97.7 81) 7.8) 8 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents. -_-- 20; .8| 96.4 179} 7.0} 87.8 16; 1.4) 99.1 45) 4.4 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents - -.-. 30; 1.3) 97.7) 117) 4.6) 92.4 2) «2 08.3) 31) 3.0 & 
80.0 and under 90.0 cents. -__- 22) .9| 98.6] 107) 4.2) 96.6 6} .5| 99.8; 45) 4.4 
90.0 cents and over.....-...-- 33) 1.4; 100.0 88) 3.4) 100.0 2} .2) 100.0 27| 2.6) 10 
Total. .....2.0<0.222-<-- 2, 300/100. 0 ponent 2, 555 sr nade 1, 109) 100. 0}.....- 1, 033) 100. 0 
| 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


The effect of the code can be seen very plainly in the easten 
district. Here, 38.4 percent of the workers were paid in 1933 less tha 
the 35 cents per hour which later became the minimum rate for con: 
mon labor under the code in that district. In 1933, 62.3 percent o 
the workers earned less than 40 cents per hour, whereas in 1935 1 
employee received less than that amount. On the other hand, 76: 
percent of the workers were in the group earning 40 and under 60 cent: 
in 1935, as compared with only 34.3 in that group in 1933. The 
number of employees earning 60 cents and over constituted only 34 
percent in 1933, as against 23.9 percent in 1935. 

In the Pittsburgh district the minimum rate for common labo 
under the code ranged from 37 to 40 cents per hour. In 1933, ther 
were 18 percent of the workers getting less than 37.5 cents, and w 
additional 13 percent receiving 37.5 and under 40 cents. The nex! 
class—40 and under 42.5 cents—contained 17.3 percent more of the 
employees, thus making a total of 48.3 percent earning less than 42. 
cents, whereas in 1935 there were only two persons paid less than that 
amount. In 1935, however, 62.3 percent earned 42.5 and under 6 
cents, which may be compared with 45.8 percent in 1933. As: 
result, those in the higher brackets (earning 60 cents and over’ 
constituted only 5.9 percent in 1933 and 37.7 percent in 1935. 
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In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the code minimum 
for common labor ranged from 35 to 40 cents per hour. In 1933 there 
were 8.4 percent of the workers earning less than 35 cents and 30.2 
percent earning less than 40 cents. The total number of employees 
receiving less than 42.5 cents constituted 46.9 percent of the total in 
1933, whereas in 1935 there was only one employee who was paid less 
than that amount. The extent of the upward shift in hourly earn- 
ings in this district is indicated by the fact that in the later year 60.7 
percent of the workers received 42.5 and under 60 cents, as compared 
with only 42 percent in 1933. Finally, in 1933 only 11.1 percent of 
the employees earned 60 cents or over, as against 39.3 percent in 1935. 

The minimum rate for common labor under the code was set at 25 
to 37 cents per hour in the southern district. In 1933, the number 
getting less than 25 cents constituted 29.6 percent of the total,’ and 
those receiving 25 and under 37.5 cents amounted to 24.5 percent 
more. In 1935, only one person was paid less than 30 cents, and the 
number earning 30 cents and under 37.5 cents amounted to 28.2 
percent. Thus, it will be seen that even the extremely low minimum of 
25 cents meant an improvement for a large group of the low-paid em- 
ployees in this district. The percentages receiving 37.5 and under 60 
cents were 37.7 in 1933 and 40.4 in 1935. However, the number paid 
60 cents and over increased from 8.2 percent in 1933 to 31.4 percent in 
1935, which gain compared quite favorably with the other districts. 

An examination of the average hourly earnings by occupations, as 
shown in table 4,'° indicates that every kind of labor profited by the 
upward trend between 1933 and 1935. In the country as a whole, 
the greatest relative gain went to common laborers, whose average 
hourly earnings were increased by 43.5 percent, due largely to the 
fact that these workers benefited most from the minimum rates estab- 
lished by the code. Among the other unskilled workers, the gains 
were 32.6 percent for stockers, 32.7 percent for larrymen’s helpers, 
31.1 percent for keepers’ helpers, 32.6 percent for pig-machine men, 
34.4 percent for miscellaneous labor, and 36.8 percent for cindermen. 
The semiskilled and skilled employees other than blowing engineers’ 


| assistants received about the same percentages of increase, which 


ranged from 28.1 percent for the semiskilled occupation of stove 
tender to 33.2 percent for the skilled occupation of blowers. The 
average earnings per hour of clerical and supervisory workers in- 
creased also by practically the same percentages, which were, respec- 





* About one-half of these workers earned 15 and under 20 cents per hour, and most of these were 
found in Alabama plants. 

There are many occupations, such as blacksmiths, bricklayers, electricians, millwrights, pumpers, 
locomotive engineers, switchmen, miscellaneous cranemen, inspectors and repairmen, service workers, 
ete., in which the duties are essentially the same in all departments. For this reason, totals and averages 
covering these occupations will not be shown by department but by districts, regardless of department. 
However, the hours and earnings of the employees in these occupations have been taken into consideration 
in the data shown in all tables, except those dealing with occupations. Data covering these occupations 
will appear in the detailed report. 
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In the other 2 groups, designated as direct 


and indirect labor, the average hourly earnings increased by 34.2 anq 
38.3 percent, respectively, between the 2 years. 


Table 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in the Blast-Furnag 
Department, by Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 








































































































Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
1933 1935 1933 1935 1933 1932 
scapes Aver Aver Av A A 7 
Num- "|Num-| “Y°"| Num-| “Y&"| Num-| “¥&| Num-| “YE™| Num- Aver 
ber of ll ber of Pm dl ber of Ral ber of “= =f ber of ome ber of ,3=° 
wage | “jy | wage! jy | Wage! jy | wage ly |Wage| jy | wage © our. 
Cora |earn-| 852°] earm-| 22" | earn-|®80°| earn-| O20" | earn | sr. 
ings ings ings ings ings ‘ ngs 
Ore-bridge operators _ --__- 85|$0. 537;  101/$0. 693) (') (4) 30/$0. 716 29/ $0. 521 23/80. 65 
Transfer-car operators- --_- 100} .422 86) .545 25} $0. 390 21; . 545 25} .461) (') 
aia i a 295) .371 456) .492 63) .324 90; .476 139} .390 183) . 495 
Rin nekdtuiinacice 221; .426) 228) .559 21; .408 23} . 565 90} . 445) 74) . 569 
Larrymen’s helpers -.----- 93) .355 94) .471| (') () (‘) (") | (‘) (‘) | 20) . 489 
Skip operators.......---- 113} .413 149} . 544) (') (1) (1) (4) | 47| . 438) 63] . 557 
Eat “ak Sh a a 122} .722) 144) .962 14| .697 15] . 880) 41} . 685) 35 
Stove tenders.......-.--.- 148} .437) 185) .560 20; .399 28} . 516) 76) . 445) 62 
Blowing engineers-------- 178} .552) 127) .7 23; . 538, (') (‘) 65) . 563 43) .71 
Blowing engineers’ assist- 

Be Bi papal Ledll 102} .477 97| .604 24] .454) (1) (‘) 45| .478 43) .59 
a an nt cas 217; +. 433 202} .571 25} .397 27; .514 88; .461 72| = . 597 
Keepers’ helpers -_-_-.---.-- 524) .383) 558) .502 78| .349 84) .459) 206) .406) 20) Slt 
Pig-machine men_-_------- 285) .383| 275) . 508] (') (1) 35} .483/ 108) .388 90/ . 511 
Cindermen (at dump) ---- 60} .359} 102) .491| (') (?) (‘) (‘) (*) (‘) 43) .519 
Common laborers -------- 705) .294) 546) .422 67; . 268 78} .415) 288) .334 140) . 466 
Miscellaneous labor *.....| 339} .369| 323) .496 47| .330 67| .474) 103) .401 74) . 507 
Clerical, plant_.........-.- 53} .461; 103) .609) (') (') (‘) (‘) (!) () 40} .5% 
Supervisory, plant.-..---- 468; .595) 423) .788 46| .540 56| .772| 173) .604 156). 84: 
Other direct labor ¢....__- 127) .448) 96) .601 23} .401} () | @ 31) . 501 39] . 631 
Other indirect labor ‘__-. 84) .423) 556; .585 44| .358 62} .521; 217) .484) 228) . 60 

! 
Great woe ~ ees West Southern district 
: 1933 1935 1933 1935 
Occupation 
Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | A verage) 
of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly | of wage | hourly: 
earners earners | earnings} earners |earnings| earners | earnings 
Ore-bridge operators... -_._._. 37 44, $0. 696 8 () () ( 
Transfer-car operators_-_-..-- 40 38 . 560 1) (1) (‘) (1) 
i wstinteiiaech seaside tite th 67 143 . 506 26 $0.329 40) $0. 461 
Larrymen..-...............- 90 103 . 588 20 . 300 28 423 
Larrymen’s helpers. --..-....- 50 48 . 497 (‘) (5 (‘) (') 
Skip operators..-..........- 37 42 . 593 25 . 348 31 444 
pn le 47 71 1, 034 20 . 670 23 . 881 
Stove tenders_.............- 65 . 583 20 . 410 30 . 565 
Blowing engineers. .-.....-- 62 57 - 760 28 462 23 . 678 
Blowing engineers’ assist- 
liibtndinaadthnndibene 29 40 - 637 () (*) (') (') 
dint hnnindinn adage 74 73 . 596 30 . 349 30 . 493 
Keepers’ helpers __-........-. 1 210 . 531 50 . 301 63 » 412 
Pig-machine men---........-. lll 112 . 529 47 . 367 38 » 455 
Cindermen (at dump) ---.-.-.. 28 42 . 489 (‘) (1) (2) (2) 
Common laborers... .......- 223 178 . 465 127 . 202 150 . 326 
Miscellaneous labor ?_ __.--- 125 90 . 502 64 . 346 92 . 500 
Clerical, plant .............. 22 35 . 599 (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) 
5 hee 194 168 . 752 55 . 516 43 . 746 
direct labor 4. .......- 29 . 643) (4) (‘) (5 (') 
Other indirect labor *..__... 167 163 . 593 156 . 362 103 . 569 


5 ets eatident number reported to present averages. 

one . 

3 This Sa laborers who were paid either at more or at less than the common-labor rate of the 
tin w unskilled 


they were found. It also includes other 


on plant pay rolls. 











jobs not generally designated as common 


‘ This group consists of various occupations either on direct or indirect work in{which there were no! 
enough employees in any one occupation to warrant showing separate averages. 
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In 1935 the average earnings per hour of the various occupations 
for all districts combined ranged from 42.2 cents for common laborers 
to 96.2 cents for the highly skilled occupation of blowers. Among 
the stocking and charging occupations," ore-bridge operators had 
the highest earnings, 69.3 cents, and larrymen’s helpers the lowest, 
47.1 cents. In the blowing department,” the highest earnings other 
than those for blowers were 72.7 cents for blowing engineers and the 
lowest, 56 cents, for stove tenders. In the casting department, the 
principal occupation is that of keepers. Their average hourly earn- 
ings amounted to 57.1 cents, or nearly 7 cents more than the average 

of 50.2 cents made by their helpers. Supervisory plant workers 

earned an average of 78.8 cents per hour, as compared with 60.9 
> cents for clerical plant workers. 
_ ‘The average earnings per hour of common laborers in 1935 were 
lowest in the southern district, namely 32.6 cents. This compares 
“ with 41.5 cents in the eastern district, 46.5 cents in the Great Lakes 
and Middle West district, and 46.6 cents in the Pittsburgh district. 
_ The average hourly earnings of blowers in the eastern district in 
' 1935 were 88 cents. This was the same as in the southern district, 
_ but was 3.4 percent less than the average of 91 cents in the Pittsburgh 
" district and 17.5 percent less than the average of $1.03 in the Great 
' Lakes and Middle West district. 


Weekly Hours 


_ Dve to improved business conditions in the iron and steel industry 
_ between March 1933 and March 1935, the average hours worked per 
week by all wage earners in blast furnaces increased by 31 percent, 
_ or from 28.7 to 37.6 hours. During the week covered by the 1935 
survey only 13.5 percent of all the employees included worked a 
~ week of less than 32 hours (table 5). Those who worked 32 but less 
- than 40 hours formed 20.9 percent of the total. Almost 56 percent 
_ worked a week of exactly 40 hours.“ From these figures it is seen 
' that slightly over 90 percent of the employees worked 40 hours or 
less. Of the 656 employees who worked over 40 hours per week, 466 
or 71 percent worked a week of exactly 48 hours, nearly one-half of 


these being found in the occupations of blowers and supervisory 
workers. 





"The main occupations here include ore-bridge operators, transfer-car operators, stockers, larrymen, 
larrymen’s helpers, and skip operators. 

' The principal occupations here are blowers, stove tenders, blowing engineers, and blowing engineers’ 
assistants. 

“ The maximum hours per week of all employees, as set up by the code, were as follows: ‘‘Not over 40 
hours per week average in any 6 months’ period; not over 48 hours, or more than 6 days, in any one week.’’ 
Exemptions applied to ‘executives, those in supervisory and technical work and their staffs, and emer- 
gency work.’’ 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces According to Weekly 


Hours, by District, 1935 














Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
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Num- |g; Cum- | Num- Cum- | Num- |q; | Cum. 
Weekly hours ber of x % ulative| ber of —— ulative| ber of — ulativg tsi 
wage | cent- | Per | Wa8e | cent- | Per | Wage | cent. | Per- 
earn- age cent- | earn- age cent- | varn- 6 cent- 
ers 8 age ers 8 age | ers Gee | age 





a 
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gn cen monsaniin 155 2.3 2.3 14 1.7 7 84 3.71 3) 
16 and under 24 hours..............- 215 3.2 5.5 40 4.8 6.5 102 4.5/ 89 
24 and under 32 hours--.-.........-- 535 8.0} 13.5 94) 11.2) 17.7 304] 13.4) 214 
32 and under 40 hours--.............- 1,399 | 20.9) 34.4 280 | 33.3) 51.0 763 | 33.5 55.1 
RS ee oy ee 3, 746 55.9 90. 3 341 40.4 91.4 867 38.1 | 93.9 
Over 40 and under 48 hours 100 15] 91.8 32 3.8 | 95.2 33 1.4/ 946 

SE ET a eae: 466 6.9 98. 7 35 4.2 99.4 804 3.5 98, | 
Guerre BOM. 03s i 90 1.3 | 100.0 5 .6 | 100.0 44 1.9] 1009 

ee ee 6,706 | 100.0 |.....-- 841 | 100.0 |.....-- 















































Great ome — West Southern district 
Weekly hours a { 
Number Cumula- | Number , | Cumula- 
of wage — ” tive per- of wage | _— . tive per. a 
earners pe ag centage earners pe & centag * 
Under 16 hours....................- 22 0.9 0.9 35 3.4 4 : 
16 and under 24 hours-_-_--_..._.____- 52 2.0 2.9 21 2.0 4 H 
24 and under 32 hours........._- mad 93 3. 6 | 6.5 44 4.3 7 
32 and under 40 hours_........___.. 244 9.5 | 16.0 112 10.8 20, 4 
SI ivitiaenapocancgenccesosee- » 1, 788 70.0 | 86. 0 750 72.6 93.1 
Over 40 and under 48 hours. .____-_- 27 1.1 87.1 8 .8 93, i 
i adh A dutacnncndesa <a 307 12.0 | 99. 1 44 4.3 98,2 
See 22 .9 100. 0 19 1.8 100. ( ‘ 

SR ere gree eee 2, 555 a 1, 033 100.0 }..-.---.... 






















When the districts are considered individually it is seen that prac- 
tically the same percentage distributions appear in the eastern and 
Pittsburgh districts, and as a result the averages in these two districts 
were almost identical, being, respectively, 36.4 and 36.2 hours. 

The Great Lakes and Middle West and southern districts are also 
alike in one respect, inasmuch as some 70 percent of the workers in 
each district worked exactly 40 hours per week. In the former dis- 
trict, however, 12 percent worked a week of exactly 48 hours, while 
in the latter district only 4.3 percent worked a week of that length. 
Because of this factor, and the fact that a somewhat greater per- 



























centage worked less than 32 hours in the southern district, the average J} 
for all workers in the latter district was 37.7 hours, as compared with F (3 
39.1 hours for the Great Lakes and Middle West district. + 


The average for each of the four districts in 1935 is not far from the 
average for all districts combined. This was not the case in 1933, 
when the workweek in the southern district averaged 38.5 hours, or 
almost 10 hours more than the average of 28.7 for all districts. In 
that year, the average for the Pittsburgh district was only 24.8 hours, 
or nearly 4 hours less than that for all districts. The eastern and 
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1, Great Lakes and Middle West districts, respectively, averaged 
) 1 hours and 28.1 hours in 1933, these averages being very close to 
pat for all districts. 

The comparison of average hourly earnings between 1933 and 1935 
owed a more or less uniform percentage increase in all occupations 
tside of common laborers. This does not hold true when a similar 
pmparison is made for average weekly hours, as in table 6. In the 
ost highly skilled occupations, those of blowers and blowing engi- 
ers, there was little change in average hours per week between 1933 
d 1935. The greatest increase was 83.3 percent for larrymen’s 
lpers. Increases of over 60 percent also took place in three other 
cupations—stockers, keepers’ helpers, and common laborers. 


Bable 6.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces, by 


'Noa 


Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 








Total, all districts 1935 ! 
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by districts available for 1933. 


E : Soy  suficlent a reported to present averages. 


‘Nesta 
' See footnote 3, p. 1034. 
§ See footnote 4, p. 1034. 


In 1933 the workers in only 5 of the 14 occupations shown averaged 
0 hours or more per week, whereas in 1935 the average for each of 
hese same occupations was 33.6 hours or more. The highest average 


eekly hours, considered by occupation and district, were 49 for 


55387—386——12 
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blowers in the South, and the lowest were 27 for pig-machine me) in 
the Pittsburgh district. Supervisory plant workers averaged wel 
over 40 hours in each district. The highest average for commo, 
laborers was 39 in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, and the 
lowest was 31.9 in the Pittsburgh district. 


Weekly Earnings 


In 1935 wage earners in the blast-furnace department received a) 
average of $22.06 for a week’s work, whereas in 1933 they earned 
only $12.77. These figures, however, fail to tell the whole story of 
weekly earnings, as they do not reveal the number of workers wh 
earned either more or less than the average in each of these years, 
Unfortunately, a distribution of employees according to weekly 
earnings could not be made for 1933, as the information collected 
in that year did not cover the hours worked during 1 week by each 
individual. Such a distribution is available for 1935 and is shown in 
table 7. This table indicates that in 1935 28.3 percent of the total 
number of workers received less than $18, and nearly 55 percent 
earned less than the average ($22.06). Those whose earnings ranged 
from $22 to $28 amounted to 28.4 percent, from $28 to 40 there were 
13.4 percent, and only 3.4 percent received $40 or more. 


Table 7.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces, According to Weekly 
Earnings, by District, 1935 

















Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 

Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 

Weekly earnings Num.- | Simple Num.- | Simple Num- | Simple | \.;... 

ber of | per- lative ber of | _per- — ber of | per- — 

wage | cent- =. wage | cent- | Sry. | wage | cent- ol 

earners} age age |°2rners| age age |°@rners| age age 

dE ey ae | 194 2.9 2.9 25 3.0 3.0 69 3. 0 3.0 
$8 and under $12........._. 277 4.1 7.0 51 6.1 9.1 98 4.3 7.3 
$12 and under $14_.__....-. 355 5.3 12.3 59 7.0 16.1 109 4.8 12.1 
$14 and under $16_.._..._-- 380 5.7 18.0 82 9.8 25. 9 116 5.1 17.2 
$16 and under $18_.-._...... 689 10.3 28.3 173 20. 5 46.4 237 10. 4 27.6 
$18 and under $20_.._._.._- 825 12.3 40.6 139 16.5 62.9 310 13. 6 41,2 
$20 and under $22..._....-- 958 14.2 54.8 81 9.6 72. 5 385 16.8 58.0 
$22 and under $24_.._.....- 880 13.1 67.9 58 6.9 79.4 257 11.3 69.3 
$24 and under $26.......-.-.. 577 8.6 76.5 61 7.3 86.7 182 8.0 77.3 
$26 and under $28.......... 448 6.7 83. 2 22 2.6 89.3 170 7.5 84.5 
$28 and under $32.......... 541 8.1 9i.3 41 4.9 94. 2 138 6.1 90.9 
$32 and under $36____.._._- 239 3.6 94.9 1¢ 1.9 96. 1 89 3.9 94.8 
$36 and under $40__......... 117 17] 96.6 14 17] 97.8 36 16) %.4 
$40 and under $44_..___.._- 78 12] 97.8 7 8] 98.6 22 104 9.4 

$44 and under $48__......_- 50 7 98. 5 2 on 98. 8 19 8 gs, 
$48 and over-__.............. 98 1.5 100. 0 10 1.2 100. 0 40 1.8 100.0 
WUvias bcbtnckbsanad 6,706 | 100.0 |_....... 841 TER GO iscdsdcek 2, 277  » |) ee 
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Table 7-— Distribution of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces, According to Weekly 
Earnings, by District, 1935—-Continued 
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In the eastern district, the average in 1935 was $19.76, which is 
$8.01 more than the 1933 average of $11.75. In this district, 25.9 
percent of the workers earned less than $16 per week in 1935. The 
largest concentration, covering 37 percent, fell in the wage classes of 
$16 and under $20. 

Weekly earnings in the Pittsburgh district averaged $21.99 in 
1935, as compared with $11.66 in 1933. In the former year, 17.2 
percent of the workers earned less than $16, and 52.1 percent were 
found in the classes from $16 and under $24. 

In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the weekly average 
was $23.84 in 1935, whereas in 1933 it was $13.50. In 1935, only 
7.8 percent of the workers earned less than $16. There were 6.5 per- 
cent who received $16 and under $18, while the largest concentration, 
47.5 percent, was found in the classes of $18 and under $24. 

The average in the southern district was $19.67 in 1935, as against 
$14.41 in 1933. In 1935, 13 percent of the workers earned less than 
$12, and 25.5 percent received $12 and under $16, thus making a total 
of 38.5 percent under $16. This is the largest percentage reported 
in any district. The concentration here appears in the classes from 
$12 and under $18, which included 36.5 percent of the workers. 

The average weekly earnings for all districts in 1935 were more 
than double those in 1933 for stockers, larrymen, larrymen’s helpers, 
keepers’ helpers, and common laborers. The increases in the other 
occupations ranged from 35.4 percent for blowers to 93.3 percent for 
keepers. Outside of blowers, the only occupations which showed 
gains of less than 50 percent were blowing engineers and pig-machine 


men. Data on average weekly earnings by occupations appear in 
table 8. 
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Table 8.—Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Blast Furnaces, by 
Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 
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Total, all districts 1935! 
a 
Eastern | Pittsburgh ona Middle 
as tsburgh | an e} South 
1083 1985 district | district | West dis- | distria 
Occupation trict 
=m lo = 2 |o =2 |o “Se lo sz |e ‘on lo 
ok sé oe ) S Sk je 
c-) i. 9) n oo | oo ite eo i") oo ico n oe 
bE oo =o » © o> & » & a & bh oe 2p be re a 2 & » & ant 
os te Od $3 h — 23 fy A oe 3S me FS $3 erp | Oa wats 
22° 1088 © of off off) 2° ice 
ES pes B& +) 5 & oe eS pes Bg oe Eg pee 
3 of Ey 3 3 So |>e¢ 
Ze i< ZB i< Ze i<i Ze i< Ze i< Ze i< 
Ore-bridge operators __-_.. 85/$13.93} 101)$25. 73 30/$26. 87 $26. 24 44/$24.47) (2) | (1) 
Transfer-car operators._..| (3) (3) 86} 20.00 21} 18.37) (2) ) 38) 20.84] (2) (2) 
—,, SDs ee a 295) 7.63 456) 16. 56 90} 13. 83 183} 15. 45 143} 19. 42 40)$17. 59 
I «ci diwasinnennse 221] 10.42} 228] 21.20 23} 20. 24 74| 21.34) 103) 22.73 28) 15.97 
Leer yuen’s beipers winajedi 93} 7.29 94| 17.62) (? (?) 20] 19. 18 48) 18.52) (2) | (3) 
Skip operators. .......... 113} 13.00} 149) 20.31) (2) (?) 63} 20. 99 42| 22.49 31) 16.03 
a Ss 122) 31.81 144) 43.08 15) 39. 63 35) 38. 56 71} 46.01 23} 43.19 
Stove tenders_-.......... 148} 13. 51 185} 21.70 28) 18. 87 62} 21. 96 65} 22. 68 30} 21.7) 
Blowing engineers - - ae 178} 19.16} 127) 27.07) (2) (2) 43) 27.34 57) 27. 64 1} 26.60 
“as engineers’ assist- 

ES 102} 13. 22 97| 22.88) (2) (?) 43] 22. 46 40) 24.61) (2) | () 
pS ES SIF 217] 11.26) 202) 21.77 19. 50 72) 22.72 73} 23. 13 30} 18.2 
Keepers’ helpers--......-- 524) 8.66) 558) 18.65 84) 16.88} 201) i8.87} 210) 20.13 63} 15.4] 
Pig-machine men -------- 285} 12.17 275) 17. 64 35| 16.77 90} 13.81 112} 21.23 38) 16.% 
Cindermen (at dump) - -- 60} 9.06) 102) 17.38) (%) (?) 43} 16. 88 42) 18.64) (‘) | (‘4 
Common laborers.......-. 705) 6.33) 546) 14.62 78| 14.01) .140} 14.89) 178) 18.12) 150) 10.53 
M us labor §____- ff (3 323| 18.19 67; 18.10 74| 16.74 90} 18. 53 92| 19.08 
Clerical, plant. .........- 3 ts} 103} 23.95) (2) (2) 40) 23. 06 35) 24.24] (%) | (2) 
Su isory, plant....._- (3) 3) 423] 34.93 56| 32.92} 156) 38.25) 168] 33.08 43) 32. 69 
Other direct labor @ be sou (3) (3) 96} 23.13) () (?) 39) 24.70 29] 24.31] (@) | @ 
Other indirect labor *._..| (3) (3) 556] 21.88 62) 20. 47 228) 21.74 163) 22. 54 me 22.01 




















1No Ape by districts available for 1933. 

2Nota cient pornher reported to present averages. 
3 No data available 

4 None reported. 

5 See footnote 3, p. 1034. 

* See footnote 4, p. 1034. 


In 1933 the average earnings per week for al] districts ranged from 
$6.33 for common laborers to $31.81 for blowers. In 1935, also, these 
two classes were at the opposite extremes, with earnings of $14.62 
for common laborers, and $43.08 for blowers. 

In 1933 only 2 occupations of the 14 for which averages are pre- 
sented in table 8 earned over $15 per week, while in 1935 only one of 
these averaged less than $15. In 1935 the lowest average weekly 
earnings for an occupation-in any district were $10.53 for common 
laborers in the southern district, and the highest were $46.01 for 
blowers in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. Among the 
occupational averages exceeding $20, there were 5 of 13 in the eastern 
district, 12 of 19 in the Pittsburgh district, 15 of 20 in the Great Lakes 
and Middle West district, and 5 of 13 in the southern district. 


Bessemer Converters 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue average hourly earnings of wage earners in Bessemer-converte! 
plants were 65.8 cents in 1935. This represents an increase of 16./ 
cents, or 34 percent, over the 1933 average (49.1 cents), a rise attrib- 
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table partly to wage increases but also considerably to the produc- 
ion of greater. tonnages. In 1933, when production was at a low 
sbb, many tonnage workers were permitted to supplement the weekly 
arnings of their regular jobs with extra time in occupations paid on 
» time rate. In most cases, this extra work was of a lower character, 
thus tending to decrease the average hourly earnings of the individual, 
which in turn affected the average for the department as a whole. 

As in the case of blast furnaces, the upward trend in earnings in 
his department extended to all classes of workers. In 1933 almost 

0 percent of the employees were paid less than 45 cents per hour, 
hut in 1935 less than 2 percent earned below that figure, there being 
no workers in that year receiving less than 37.5 cents. In 1933, 36.2 
percent earned 45 and under 60 cents, as compared with 49 percent 
in 1935. This left only 14.6 percent receiving 60 cents and over in 
1933, which affords a marked contrast with the 49.2 percent having 
such earnings in 1935. 

Similar changes took place in each of the two districts included in 
this department. In the Pittsburgh district the average hourly 
earnings increased from 47.3 cents in 1933 to 65.3 cents in 1935, while 
the gain in the Great Lakes and Middle West district was from 50.1 
cents in 1933 to 66.6 cents in 1935. In the Pittsburgh district, nearly 
56 percent of the workers earned less than 45 cents per hour in 1933, 
as compared with 2 percent in 1935; 31.2 percent in 1933 and 52 per- 


‘cent in 1935 received 45 and under 60 cents; and the number paid 60 
cents and over formed 13 percent of the total in 1933 and 45.8 percent 
in 1935. In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, slightly over 
44 percent of the workers earned under 45 cents in 1933, as against less 
‘than 1 percent in 1935; approximately 40 percent were paid 45 and 


under 60 cents in both years; and 15.8 percent in 1933 as compared 


“with 56 percent in 1935 earned 60 cents and over. 


The average hourly earnings of the various occupations in 1935 for 


"the two districts combined ranged from 48.6 cents for common laborers 


to $1.18 for steel pourers. In 1933, employees in 10 occupations of 
the 15 shown in table 9 averaged less than 60 cents per hour, while in 
1935 employees in only 5 occupations averaged less than that amount. 
The occupations which averaged less than 60 cents in 1935 were: 
Stockers, cinder pitmen, common laborers, miscellaneous labor, and 
other indirect labor. The first 4 of these occupations, composed of 
unskilled workers, averaged from 48.6 cents for common laborers to 
58.4 cents for stockers, while in 1933 the range in the same 4 occupa- 
tions was from 35.1 cents for common laborers to 43.8 cents for stockers. 
The greatest percentage of increase in average hourly earnings between 
1933 and 1935 was 61.8 percent for steel pourers, and the least, 23.7 
percent, for supervisory plant workers. The largest absolute increase 


was 45 cents also for steel pourers, and the smallest, or 12.5 cents, was 


for other indirect labor. 
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Table 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Bessemer Conve 


rt 
by Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 ~*~ 
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3 > 3 > 3 > 3 > 3 > ) . 
Zz < Z < Zz < Zz < Z < Zz < 
EE 24|$0. 491 30/$0. 655 12)$0. 504 20|$0. 644 12/$0. 483 10/$0, 679 
per age 73) 79) . 584 40} .436 52) .579 33) . 440 27| . 593 
Blowing engineers__.__..- 19] .548 26} . 680 12 17] .654) (1) (1) (1) (1 
SESE OP oe 21} .772 22] 1.146} (') (‘) 12} 1. 248 12 737 10} 1. 044 
Vessel men’s helpers... -.- 29; .619 36] .877 13} .643 21] .929 16] .605 15} .87 
Cinder pitmen__._._____- 72| .429 82} .558 44, .413 51} .522 28} .447 31]. 598 
Stopper setters........... 21; .642 18| .987 ll] .603 11} 1.027 10} .669; () (1 
Steel pourers__..........- 19} .728 18) 1.178) (!) (?) 11} 1.225 10} .709) (1) (1) 
Ingot strippers._......... 26) . 536 26; .679 12] .528 19] .633 14) . 544) (1) (i) 
Common laborers._....-- 100} .351 161} . 486 7| .345) 130) .484 43) .356 31]. 493 
Miscellaneous labor ?____. 133} .421 155| . 574 69} .408) 104) .571 64) .432 51]. 579 
Clerical, plant_........... 40| .472 44] .626 23] +. 455 28] . 606 17] .494 16] , 659 
Supervisory, plant___.._. 74) . 668 53} .826 23) . 582 43} .858 51] . 700) 10}. 69) 
Other direct labor 3______- 204; .507| 235) .752 90] .513) 141) .780| 114) .503) 94) .7% 
Other indirect labor ?___- 75] .448 49} .573) (1) (1) 22] . 598 66) .450 27| «Bis 
































1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. ? See footnote 3, p. 1034. *# See footnote 4, p.1034 


In 1935 the highest average hourly earnings for any occupation in 
the Pittsburgh district were those of vesselmen ($1.25), and the lowest 
those of common laborers (48.4 cents). The averages for the same 
occupations in the Great Lakes and Middle West district were, 
respectively, $1.044 and 49.3 cents. The average of supervisory 
employees in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, which was 
69.1 cents in 1935, declined slightly from 1933 to 1935, but this is 
probably explained by a change in the number and composition of this 
group. 

Weekly Hours 

Tue weekly hours of Bessemer-converter employees averaged 30.8 
in 1935 as compared with 22 in 1933. This increase of 40 percent 
was due in a great measure to better business conditions, as shown 
by the fact that 230,810 “ gross tons of steel ingots were produced in 
March 1935 as against only 94,509 “ gross tons in March 1933. 

During the week covered by the 1935 survey, 12.1 percent of the 
employees worked less than 16 hours. Practically all of these workers 
were in the Pittsburgh district. Over two-thirds of all the employees 
worked a week of less than 40 hours. This was due mainly to the 
large number of part-time workers in the Pittsburgh district, as over 
52 percent of the employees in that district worked a week of !ess 
than 32 hours. The number of employees working over 40 hours “ 
constituted slightly more than 10 percent of the total number covered. 





4 Steel, Apr. 8, 1935 (p. 12). 
Tron Age, Apr. 13, 1933 (p. 598). 
16 See footnote 13, p. 1035, 
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The average for the Pittsburgh district was 28.1 hours (19.9 in 
1933), as compared with 36.1 (23.6 in 1933) for the Great Lakes and 
Middle West district. In the latter district, nearly 57 percent worked 
a week of between 32 and 40 hours, while in the former district slightly 
less than 42 percent worked a week of that length. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the employees in either district worked longer than 48 hours. 
The Jargest single group of workers in the Pittsburgh district, 25.6 
percent, worked a week of 32 and under 40 hours, while the largest 
group in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 34.1 percent, 
worked a week of exactly 40 hours. 

A comparison of average weekly hours in the two periods shows an 
increase in every occupation except that of blowing engineers. The 
increases for all districts combined ranged from 21.7 percent for ingot 
strippers to 66 percent for stockers. The decrease in working time 
between the two periods for blowing engineers was 3.9 hours, or 13.5 
percent. 

In 1935 the highest average weekly hours in the Pittsburgh district 
were those of mixermen (41), while the lowest were those of steel 
pourers (22.8). In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, there 
were four occupations in which the number of employees was not 
sufficiently large to warrant the presentation of averages. Among the 
averages shown for this district, all except one exceeded those in the 
Pittsburgh district. The greatest disparity in working time between 


the two districts was found among cinder pitmen. The average for 
this occupation was 36.6 hours in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
district, as against 24.7 in the Pittsburgh district. 


Weekly Earnings 


In 1935 the wage earners in this department averaged $20.26 a 
week—an increase of $9.47, or 87.8 percent, over the 1933 average 
of $10.79. It must, however, be borne in mind that, in order to 
secure this extra wage, the employees had to work 40 percent longer 
than they did in 1933. 

When employees in all districts combined are considered, it is 
found that in 1935 slightly more than one-third earned less than $16 
per week, 36.8 percent received $16 and under $24, 19.9 percent $24 
and under $32, 5.6 percent $32 and under $40, and 4 percent $40 
and over. 

In the Pittsburgh district, because of considerable part-time work, 
the average weekly earnings in 1935 amounted to only $18.37 ($9.40 
in 1933), with 41.8 percent of the workers earning less than $16 and 
only 20 percent receiving $24 and over. 

In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the average earnings 
per week were $24.05 in 1935 ($11.84 in 1933), the percentages 
receiving under $16 being 17.9, and $24 and over, 48.2. 
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In 1935 the average weekly earnings for all districts combined I york: 
varied from $13.47 for common laborers to $33.33 for supervisory J the 2 
employees. In 1933, however, out of the nine occupations for which 
averages are shown, only four were more than $13. Of the five Table 
which averaged less than $13 in that year, three were less than g5 J —=— 
In 1935 only 5 occupations out of 15 had average weekly earnings o 
less than $20. 

In the Pittsburgh district, the average weekly earnings ranged from 
$12.49 for common laborers to $34.58 for supervisory employees, 

The low earnings of common laborers in this district as compared wit} J 5.0 a 


those of the Great Lakes and Middle West district ($17.59) were due 28 and 
almost entirely to more part-time work, as the average hourly earn. ah 
ings were practically the same in both districts. at 

In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, of the 11 occupations sane 
for which averages are shown, only 2, namely, stockers and common 25 an 
laborers, averaged less than $20 per week. Vesselmen and their E« a 
helpers in that district had nearly the same average weekly earnings, 0 an 
$33.03 and $31.09, respectively, while in the Pittsburgh district there JR #50 an 
was a differential of $9 between the two occupations. This was due 0 an 
to the fact that vesselmen in the Great Lakes and Middle West So a 


district worked a week of only 31.7 hours, while their helpers had a 0.0 
week of 37.6 hours. In the Pittsburgh district, vesselmen and their 1.0 


helpers both worked a week of 26 hours. 00 
Open-Hearth Furnaces 700 a 
Average Hourly Earnings an 


WAGE earners in open-hearth furnaces earned an average of 72.9 
cents per hour in 1935, as compared with 51.3 cents in 1933. This 
represents an increase of 21.6 cents, or 42.1 percent. The upward 
swing was brought about (as in the case of Bessemer converters) 
not only by higher wage rates but also by more regular operation, 
producing greater tonnages and eliminating many nonproductive 
(gas) turns on the furnaces which decrease considerably the earnings 
of workers directly connected with them. 

The rise in average hourly earnings between 1933 and 1935 also 
affected all classes of workers in this department, as shown by table 10. 
Whereas in 1933 slightly more than one-half of the employees received 
less than 45 cents, the percentage earning less than that amount in 
1935 was only 6.8. The number receiving 45 and under 65 cents 
formed 33.5 percent of the total in 1933 and 43.9 percent in 1935. 
The same proportion of the labor force that earned under 45 cents in 
the former year was paid under 65 cents in the latter year, and 
against the 50 percent of workers who in 1935 earned less than 65 
cents an hour can be placed 84 percent of the workers in 1933. The 
number earning 65 and under 85 cents constituted 10.3 percent in 
1933, as compared with 25.6 percent in 1935. Only 5.6 percent of the 
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i workers received 85 cents and over in 1933—considerably less than 


the 23.7 percent in that class in 1935. 


Table 10.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces According 
to Average Hourly Earnings, 1933 and 1935 
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| | Less than }4o of 1 percent. 


Between 1933 and 1935 the average hourly earnings showed about 
the same relative increase in each district. In the eastern district 
they rose from 47.5 cents to 66.3 cents (39.6 percent), in the Pitts- 
burgh district from 50.8 cents to 72.2 cents (42.1 percent), in the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district from 54.3 cents to 77.4 cents 
(42.5 percent), and in the southern district from 47.6 cents to 66.8 
cents (40.3 percent). 

A comparison of the average hourly earnings by districts for each 
year discloses the existence of geographical differentials in this 
department ” similar to those in blast furnaces. Thus, in each of 
these years the averages for the southern and eastern districts were 
almost identical, although there was a differential of almost 9 cents 
in 1931 ® and 12 cents in 1929 in favor of the eastern workers. 
In contrast to this wage level, there was the higher one embracing 
the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes and Middle West districts, although 
" See footnote 8, p. 1030. 

'' The averages in 1931 were 57.1 cents in the southern district and 65.8 cents in the eastern district. (See 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 567, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry, p. 17.) 


” The averages in 1929 amounted to 55.6 cents in the southern district and 67.6 cents in the eastern dis- 
trict. (See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 513, p. 16.) 
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the average in the latter exceeded that in the former by 3.5 cents ip I rable 
1933 and 5.2 cents in 1935. In 1929 average hourly earnings wep . 
the same in both districts,” and in 1931 the Pittsburgh averag, 4 
exceeded the Great Lakes and Middle West average by 4 cents2 
Although more normal operating conditions played an importan; 
part in increasing the average earnings per hour among the varioys 
classes of workers, it is safe to say that, without the code minimy, J se 
rates for common labor, there would not have been such striking 
gains among the lower-paid employees. As in the case of blag 
furnaces, this may be seen by an examination of the distribution of th 
workers according to average hourly earnings by districts (table 11.) 
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Table 11.—Distribution “of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces According 100 an 
to Average Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935 22.5 ali 
- a 25.0 an 
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47.5 and under 50.0 cents. 4.7| 67.6 96; 6.4) 25.4) 402) 8.0; 69.0) 514) 8.5) 219 150.0 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents_ 121 8.4) 76.0) 241) 15.9) 41.3) 432) 8.6) 77.6) 638) 10.7! 32¢ een’ 
55.0 and under 60.0 cents. 89} 6.1) 82.1) 178) 11.8] 53.1] 263) 5.2) 82.8] 506) 10.0) 42% 160.0 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents_ 30) 2.1) 84.2) 135) 9.0) 62.1) 181] 3.6) 86.4) 500) 8.3) 5S cen’ 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents_ 50; 3.4) 87.6) 137] 9.1) 71.2) 241) 4.8) 91.2) 553) 9.2) 601 170.0 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents. 33} 2.3) 89.9) 116) 7.7) 78.9) 131) 2.6) 93.8) 474] 7.9) 680 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents_ 82] 5.6) 95.5 34; 2.3) 81.2 47 -9} 94.7) 367] 6.1) 741 
80.0 and under 85.0 cents_ 19} 1.3) 96.8 48] 3.2] 84.4 52] 1.0) 95.7] 250) 4.1) 782 
85.0 and under 90.0 cents- 3 .2| 97.0 53} 3.5) 87.9 38 8} 96.5) 274) 4.5) 827 = 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents- 1} () 97.0 47; 3.1) 91.0 58} 1.2] 97.7) 206) 4.9) 87.6 iL 
100.0 and under 110.0 
Sh cmusceeanenebinaieesredlenence 97.0 30} 2.0) 93.0 37 -7| 98.4) 230) 3.8) 914 
1100 and under 120.0 I 
Sp pecccpcensasecenendt 35, 2.4) 99.4 27, 1.8) 94.8 19 4, 98.8) 145) 2.4) 93.38 
120.0 and under 130.0 per 
iivenincimenaramemid 6 4) 99.8 15} 1,0) 95.8 31 -6] 99.4) 128) 2.1) 95.9 
130.0 and under 140.0 ‘ wh 
Eilbcannsercsapeuntnedinabandieassed 99.8 11 7| 96.5 20; 4) 99.8 71} =1.2) 97.1 3 
140.0 and under 150.0 | mil 
Tiin+++tunnigivatanedloonsibhecapall 99.8 9 6} 97.1 ll . 2} 100.0 50 8} 97.9 
150.0 and under 160.0 37 
Tincascsusasenaneran 3 . 2} 100.0 22} 1.5) 98.6 2) @) | 100.0 33 5} 98.4 
160.0 and under 170.0 the 
i hapeummetidamenednas 1} @) | 100.0 7 St Eiaseoclepesca 100. 0 30 5} 98.9 
170.0 cents and over......|--.---|------ 100. 13} =. 9} 100. 0)....../...-.. 100. 66} 1.1) 100.0 Sey 
0 ee 1, 457| 100. 0)...... 1, 506} 100. 0}...... 5,026} 100.0) _..... 6,031! 100.0 .--... Gr 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. fro 





® The averages in 1929 were 74.6 cents in the Pittsburgh and 74.3 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle 35 
West districts. (See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 513, p. 11.) cel 
The averages amounted to 74.6 cents in the Pittsburgh and 70.5 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West districts. (See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 567, p. 17.) 
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Table 11.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces According 
to Average Hourly Earnings, by District, 1933 and 1935—Continued 








Great Lakes and Middle West 


district Southern district 
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verage hourly earnings 


Simple percent- 
age 
Cumulative per- 
Number of wage 
age 
Cumulative per- 
Number of wage 
earners 
Simple percent- 
age 
Cumulative per- 
centage 
Number of wage | 
Simple percent- 
age 
Cumulative per- 


Number of wage 
| Sizaple percent- 








15.0 and under 20.0 cents_ 
20.0 and under 22.5 cents_ 
22.5 and under 25.0 cents_ 
95.0 and under 27.5 cents_ 
7.5 and under 30.0 cents. 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents_ 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents_ 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_ 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_ 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents_ 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents. 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_ 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents_ 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents_ 
55.0 and under 60.0 cents_ 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents_ 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents. 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents. 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents. 
30.0 and under 85.0 cents. 
85.0 and under 90.0 cents_ 
90.0and under 100.0 cents_ 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In the eastern district, where the code minimum was set at 35 cents 
per hour, no individual received less than that amount in 1935, 
whereas in 1933 22.8 percent of the workers earned less than this 
minimum. The code minima in the Pittsburgh district ranged from 
37 to 40 cents, and, although 12.9 percent of the workers earned less 
than 37.5 cents and 33.6 percent less than 40 cents in 1933, only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent received less than 40 cents in 1935. In the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district, with the code minima ranging 
from 35 to 40 cents, in 1933 there were 11.5 percent earning under 
35 cents and an additional 16.7 percent receiving 35 and under 40 
cents, whereas in 1935 not a single employee received less than 40 cents. 
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The southern district code minima varied from 25 to 37 cents, and 
although 9.8 percent earned under 25 cents and an additiona! 28 9 
percent were paid 25 and under 37.5 cents in 1933, there were py 
workers getting under 25 cents, and only 12 percent earning 25 ang 
under 37.5 cents in 1935 (practically all of these received not less thay 
30 cents). 

Table 11 indicates the shift from lower to higher wage classes 
which varied in extent from district to district. | 

In the eastern district, 62.9 percent of the employees earned les: 
than 47.5 cents per hour in 1933, as against only 19 percent in 1935. 
The number receiving 47.5 and under 75 cents formed 27 percent in 
1933 and 59.9 percent in 1935. This left only 10.1 percent im 1933 and 
21.1 percent in 1935 earning 75 cents and over per hour. 

In the Pittsburgh district, 54.8 percent were paid less than 45 cents 
an hour in 1933, whereas in 1935 only 3.6 percent were included in that 
class. The increase in the percentages falling in the wage class, 45 
and under 75 cents, was from 39 in 1933 to 64.4 in 1935. Accordingly, 
only 6.2 percent received 75 cents and over in 1933, as compared with 
32 percent in 1935. 

In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 42.4 percent earned 
less than 45 cents in 1933, but by 1935 this percentage had declined 
to 2.4. On the other hand, the percentage receiving 45 and under 75 
cents increased from 45.8 in 1933 to 55.2 in 1935. Thus, the number 
paid 75 cents and over was only 11.8 percent in 1933, as compared 
with 42.4 percent in 1935. 

Lastly, in the southern district, 43.8 percent received less than 40 
cents in 1933, but this group had decreased to 14.3 percent in 1935. 
The gain in the percentage earning 40 and under 75 cents was from 
42.5 in 1933 to 57 in 1935, whereas the increase in the percentage 
between these years in the class of 75 cents and over was from 13.7 
to 28.7. 

Average earnings per hour for all districts combined increased 
materially in every occupation or occupational group between 1933 
and 1935, as may be seen from table 12. 





Table 
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Table 12.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces, 
By Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 








Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 





1933 1935 1933 





Occupation 





. .912 
Door operators ° . 451 
Charging-floor cranemen - , P a 
Melters’ helpers, first *_ .- . . 337 
Melters’ helpers, second-. 4 . 943 
Melters’ helpers, third --.. d . 678 
Nozzle setters . . 691 
. 823 
. 909 
. 860 
. 681 
. 760 
. 460 
r . 513 
Clerical, plant...........- ‘ . 647 
Supervisory, plant . . 809 
Other direct labor ¢ P . 637 
Other indirect labor ¢ . 443 . 624 












































Great Lakes and Middle West 
district Southern district 





1935 1933 1935 





Average 
hourly 
earn- 
ings 





$0. 294 
- 425 


8 
BE 


. 588 
(?) 
(3) 
(?) 
- 782 





ARSRABRESSZES 


e2e8e5 


162 
114 
189 


























' None reported. 

? Not a sufficient number reported to present averages, 
' See footnote 3, p. 1034. 

‘ See footnote 4, p. 1034. 
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In the stocking and charging operations, the smallest increase wa 
that of 26.3 percent for door operators and the largest that of 47 pe. 
cent for stock cranemen. In the melting occupations, the gai; 
ranged from 45.8 percent for melters’ third helpers to 59.8 percent fo 
melters. The percentages of increase in the casting operation; 
varied from 41.6 for nozzle setters to 58.1 for steel pourers. Th» 
increase for common laborers amounted to 38.1 percent, while fo 
the remaining occupations or occupational groups the gain range 
from 39.4 percent for miscellaneous labor to 50.5 percent for ingot ben's 
strippers. In a number of occupations, such as melters’ first helpers the & 
melters’ second helpers, mold cappers, and door operators, the 193; Ve 
averages exceeded those of any year for which figures are available 
In the case of common laborers, the average hourly eal in 1935 
were greater than in any year since 1920. 

The highest average earnings per hour in 1935 were reported for 





1935 
jof al 


# 





the ¢ 
melters ($1.77), and those next highest in line for melters’ first B., ¢) 
helpers ($1.34). The two lowest-paid occupations in that year wer an ‘ 
those of door operators (45 cents) and common laborers (46 cents), & 


; ¢ form 
The same was true in 1933, except that the earnings of door operator & 
exceeded slightly those of common labor. pTabl 
In 1935 the highest average in any occupation in any district was § — 
$2.05 for melters in the South, and the lowest was 40.6 cents for 
common laborers in the East. 
For common labor the average hourly earnings in 1933 were prac- 
tically identical in the eastern and southern districts, and the same 
was true in 1935, the increase in each district being about 13.5 cents F — 
(50 percent). The situation was similar in the Pittsburgh and Great ee 
Lakes and Middle West districts, where the level was considerably - an 


higher, and the increase between the 2 years was about 33 percent. B over 
Weekly Hours 


In 1935 the workweek in open-hearth furnaces averaged 35.) F 
hours, as compared with 22.2 hours in 1933. This increase of 6) F 
percent in working time was quite evidently caused by more normal 
operations, as the actual production of steel ingots in March 1933 F — 
represented only about 15 percent of the plants’ potential capacity, Fa 


whereas that in March 1935 was approximately 50 percent. ga 
Comparison of the averages by district shows that in 1935 the Ove 


longest workweek was that of 39.8 hours in the southern district FB ove 
and the shortest that of 33.5 hours in the Pittsburgh district. This F 
same condition prevailed in 1933, when the average for the former 
district was 36.6 hours, as against 20.9 for the latter. These figures 
show that weekly hours have been increased by only 8.7 percent i 
the southern district, as compared to 60.3 percent in the Pittsburgh 
district. The small gain in the southern district was due to the fact :- 2 
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hat workers there were furnished a larger proportion of full-time em- 
ployment in 1933 (65.4 percent as compared with from 37.8 to 41.6 
ercent in the other districts). Workers in the Great Lakes and 
Middle West district averaged 37.1 hours per week in 1935, as against 
4.4 hours for those in the eastern district. In 1933 the averages for 
these districts were, respectively, 21.1 and 22.7 hours. In 1933 the 
workers in all but the southern district averaged practically the same 
amount of time. However, in 1935 the averages for both the south- 
ern and the Great Lakes and Middle West districts stand out above 
the averages for the eastern and Pittsburgh districts. 

Very few wage earners in each district worked under 16 hours in 
1935. (See table 13.) In the Pittsburgh district, almost 28 percent 
of all the employees worked a week of less than 32 hours, while in the 
‘eastern district nearly 24 percent worked a week of that length. In 
the other two districts the percentages were much smaller, namely 15 
jin the Great Lakes and Middle West and 6 in the southern district. 
In all districts combined, the number working less than 32 hours 
ormed 21 percent of all wage earners in the open-hearth department. 


Table 13.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces, According 
i to Weekly Hours, by District, 1935 








Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 





Cu- 
mula- 
tive 
per- 
cent- 
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Cu- 
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Num- 
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earn- 
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per- 

cent- 
age 


Num- 
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wage 


Num-| Sim- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers 


Weekly hours 





Under 16 hours 

16 and under 24 hours. ............-. 
24 and under 32 hours 

32 and under 40 hours 


42 
119 
192 
302 
744 

11 

65 

31 


100. 0 1, 506 


Great ——_—— West Southern district 


197 
568 
916 
1,319 
2, 467 
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445 
47 


6, 031 
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82 
231 
382 
661 
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1, 278 
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The greatest proportion of employees in each district worked a week 
of exactly 40 hours (the average permitted by the code during any 


6-month period). 





"See Monthly Labor Review, September 1933 (p. 653) 


In the southern district almost 60 percent of all the 
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employees worked a week of 40 hours, and the next highest Percentag, 
was 56 for workers in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. Dy, 
to the fact that there,was a greater amount of part-time work in th 
Pittsburgh district than in any other, slightly less than 40 percent of th 
employees worked a week of 40 hours. In the eastern district, nearly 
one-half of the workers had a 40-hour week. The number working ¢. 
actly 40 hours‘in all districts combined formed 49 percent of the total, 

In the southern district 23.5 percent of the employees worked , 
week in excess of 40 hours, as compared with 14.8 percent in the Greg; 
Lakes and Middle West district; the percentages in the Pittsburgh and 
eastern districts were, respectively, 9.4 and 7.1. The majority 9 
these employees were working exactly 48 hours. In all districts 
combined, 12.3 percent were employed over 40 hours, and 10.2 percent 
worked exactly 48 hours. 

Average weekly hours, all districts combined, increased in ever 
occupation between 1933 and 1935, as shown in table 14. In the 
former year, they ranged from 16.3 for door operators and common 
laborers to 26.1 hours for steel pourers, but in the latter year, for the 
same occupations, the range was from 30.5 for common laborers t 
37.4 hours for stopper setters. 


Table 14.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces 
by Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 






























































Total, all districts 1935 ! 
. Great Lakes 
Eastern Pittsburgh ; Southern 
1933 1935 district district | 204 Middle |“ Gictrict 
Occupation West district 
“ @ op “ © Oo b> “« 2 op “@ o> “ @ > “ © ® >, 
omy oe @ &o (9) n os @ &® _— @ & oom owy ome 
as S|SZR\SER|SRESESISSEISb ele eSleb eles elcee|ss! 
BT ElSoSIE EiSeosis EISSsi8 ElSoe BS E\SSB/E ret: 
SSSlPSSSSS >RSlSSS peo oSSip>BaisSSipesios Sipe- 
Z. < Zz. < Z < Z < Z. < Z \< 
Sidra cunedesaenccax §42 | 22.9 642 | 36.9 55 | 36.4 271 | 34.7 222 | 37.6 94) 413 
Ohare! cronemen ees 253 | 22.3 | 315 | 36.6 29 | 36.6 | 142 | 34.8 114 | 39.1 30 36. | 
ng-machine opera- 
a aaa 299 | 23.8 287 | 36.1 50 | 33.1 110 | 35.2 103 | 37.3 24 410 
Door operators......_.-.-- 125 | 16.3 114 | 32.6 | (2) (2) 65 | 30.6 37 | 33.8 12 | 303 
Charging floor cranemen_| 139 | 21.3 | 201 | 36.8 26 | 32.3 £1 | 36.2 83 | 38.1 11 | 415 
Melters.................. 129} () | 142/432) 24/427| 39/408] 64] 445] 15] 4: 
Melters’ helpers, first_...| 892 | 20.6 949 | 34.6 | 109 | 31.4 372 | 32.2 373 | 36.2 95 | 41. 
Melters’ helpers, second. 977 | 19.5 961 | 33. 107 | 30.5 384 | 31.4 373 | 35.7 07} 403 
Melters’ helpers, third...| 897 | 17.6 | 957 | 33.3 146 | 34.5 | 359 130.3 | 401 | 35.0 51 | 38.3 
Nozzle setters. _......._.- 179 | (8) 108 | 32.3 18 | 33.3 39 | 26.3 42 | 36.2] (4) (§ 
Stopper setters........... 173 | 24.9] 140 | 37.4 14 | 29.7 51 | 35.1 57 | 40.7 18 | 39.) 
Steel pourers....-......-- 192 | 26.1 | 168 | 36.3 17 | 32.0 77 | 34.4 54 | 37.9 20 | 428 
Ladle cranemen..____._-- 290 | 21.3} 292] 36.4 45 | 35.3 114 | 35.1 109 | 37.0 24 | 413 
Mold cappers............ 95 | @) | 168/330) @ | (@ 78 | 30.7| 79|35.2) @ | ( 
Ingot strippers_......-.-- 144 | 25.0] 177 | 34.6 18 | 33.8 M1 | 33.7 49 | 35.1 19 | 83 
Common laborers__--__-_-. 1,595 | 16.3 |1,436 | 30.5 81 | 32.4 680 | 26.8 519 | 32.6 156 | 39.1 
Miscellaneous labor §____- 627 | (8) }1,202 | 34.7] 164 | 32.2] 664 | 34.4 | 256 | 36.1 118 | 37. 
Clerical, plant --.........- 250 (8) 378 | 38.3 37 | 35.5 161 | 37.9 146 | 39.2 34 | 30.1 
Su isory, plant......- 439 | (°) 555 | 43.7 80 | 42.4 | 244 | 42.8] 173 | 45.1 68 | 4° 
Other direct labor $__....| 343 (3) 578 | 36.4 62 | 39.6 317 | 23.6 130 | 39.7 69 | 303 
Other indirect labor *._..| 362 (3) 658 | 37.1 36 | 28.4 821 | 36.2 226 | 38.6 75 | 40.5 
1 No averages by districts are available for 1933. 
2 None reported. 
3 Averages not available. 


* Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
§ See footnote 3, p. 1034. 
§ See footnote 4, p. 1034. 
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As a rule, the unskilled occupations were afforded the least working 
time during each of the periods studied. The reason for this is that 
the workers in the unskilled positions can be more readily replaced 
than those in the skilled positions. 

The averages by occupation in the southern district in 1935 were 
higher in most instances than those in other districts. In this dis- 
trict, 10 of the 19 occupations had an average workweek of more than 
40 hours, while in the Pittsburgh and eastern districts only 2 occu- 
pations, both of a supervisory nature, worked an average in excess 
of 40 hours. In the Great Lakes and Middle West district, the 
averages for only three occupations were above 40 hours. The 
reason for the higher averages in the southern district is that during 
the week scheduled practically all the employees in one important 
plant worked hours in excess of their reported normal working time 
of 40 hours. This was not the case to an appreciable extent in any 
of the plants in the other districts. 

According to table 14, the stocking and charging occupations in 
each district generally worked slightly longer hours than melters’ first 
and second helpers. The cause of this is that the work of the former 
occupations is connected with more than one furnace, while the 
latter occupations are attached to individual furnaces. Thus, the 


‘® stocking and charging groups are able to secure some work even when 





only some of the furnaces operate. This is not generally true in the 
case of melters’ first and second helpers when their furnace is down, 
as shown by the fact that 22.3 percent of the first helpers and 20.1 
percent of the second helpers in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
district worked under 32 hours. In the Pittsburgh and eastern dis- 
tricts, over one-third of the workers in these two melting occupations 
worked a week of less than 32 hours, while in the southern district 
5 percent of the workers in the melting and 3.5 percent of the workers 
in the charging operations worked under that amount. In the 
charging operations, approximately 20 percent of the workers in the 
eastern district, 27 percent in the Pittsburgh district, and 13 percent 
in the Great Lakes and Middle West district worked under 32 hours. 


Weekly Earnings 


WEEKLY earnings of wage earners in open-hearth furnaces aver- 
aged $25.84 in 1935. The figure represents an increase of $14.45, 
or 126.9 percent, over the 1933 average of $11.39. This great rise 
in earnings was not brought about by increased hourly earnings 
alone, as employees worked 13.3 hours, or 60 percent more time per 
week in 1935 than they did in 1933. 

Among the four districts, the highest average in 1935 was that of 
$28.76 for workers in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 
and the least was that of $22.82 for employees in the eastern district. 

55887—86——14 
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The averages for these same districts in 1933 were $11.48 and $10. 74, 
respectively. The average in 1935 for the Pittsburgh district wa 
$24.20, or $4.56 less than in the Great Lakes and Middle West djs. 
trict, while for the South it was $26.59, or $3.77 more than for the 
eastern district. In 1933, the southern and Pittsburgh district; 
averaged, respectively, $17.67 and $10.62. A comparison of the 
1933 and 1935 averages by district, therefore, shows that the largest 
increase (150.5 percent) took place in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West district, and the smallest (50.5 percent) occurred in the southern 
district. The rise in the latter district was less than in any other 
on account of the small advance in working time, as the average 
hourly earnings increased by nearly the same percentage in this 
district as in other districts. 

Of the 10 percent of the workers who earned under $12 per week, 
as shown by the distribution according to weekly earnings for ll 
districts combined in 1935 (table 15), 536 or approximately 40 
percent were common laborers, while of the 12.1 percent who earned 
$40 or over, 950 or about 59 percent were found to be in the three 
occupations of melters, melters’ first helpers, and melters’ second 
helpers. While there was a pronounced tendency for the weekly 
hours to cluster around 40, there was no fixed point around which 
weekly earnings tended to concentrate. The most prominent class 


in weekly wages was $18 and under $20, as it covered 10.4 percent 
of all employees. 























Table 15.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces, According 
to Weekly Earnings, by District, 1935 
Total, all districts Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
a | 
Weekly earnings Num- |Simple ng Num- |Simple ae Num- |Simple omg 
ber of | per- a ber of | per- a ber of | per- | ~ my 
wage | cent- | Pi | wage | cent- | PO | wage | cent- | P°™ 
earners| age age |°atners| age age |earners| age age 
|, eS eer eee 583 4.3 4.3 62 4.1 4.1 357 5.9 5.9 
$8 and under $12. ..................- 768 5.7 | 10.0 105 7.0] 11.1 437 7.2 13.1 
$12 and under $14. _............._... 550 4.1] 141 112 7.4] 18.5 273 4.5 17.6 
SiG Ge Umer BIS... 2. ncn ncecccccnnss 882 6.6 | 20.7 104 6.9 | 25.4 457 7.6 25.2 
oo) | . | aes 829 6.2} 26.9 172} 11.3] 36.7 365 6.1 31.3 
$18 and under $20................... 1,384] 10.4] 37.3 132 8.8] 45.5 691 | 11.4 42.7 
$20 and under $22................... 1, 187 8.8 | 46.1 180 | 11.9] 57.4 §22 8.6 51.3 
$22 and under $24................... 1, 062 7.9 | 654.0 114 7.6 | 65.0 487 8.0 59.3 
$24 and under $26................... 879 6.5 | 60.5 82 5.4 | 70.4 383 6.4 65.7 
$26 and under $28_.................. 748 5.6 | 66.1 120 8.0] 78.4 329 5.5 71,2 
$28 and under $30................... 769 5.7 | 71.8 80 5.3 | 83.7 340 5.6 76.8 
$30 and under $32_..............___- 636 4.7 76.5 39 2.6 86.3 269 4.5 81.3 
$o2 aad under S34... ................ 460 3.4 79.9 34 2.3 88. 6 154 2.6 83.9 
$34 and under $36_...............--- 438} 3.3 | 83.2 40} 27] 91.3] 180] 3.0] 86.9 
$36 and under $40_................_. 629 4.7 87.9 31 2.1 93.4 187 3.1 90. 0 
and under $44. .................- 518 | 3.9| 91.8 23] 15| 94.9] 179] 3.0] 93.0 
To co connacamecns 246 1.8] 93.6 13 91] 95.8 105 1.7 94.7 
and under $52... ................. 162 1.2] 948 13 .9 1 96.7 60 1.0 95.7 
$52 and under $56...............-.-. 196} 1.5] 96.3 15} 1.0] 97.7 67] 1.1] 96.8 
and under $60.............-..-.- «7 | 97.0 5 -3| 98.0 28 5} 97.3 
$60 and under $64................... 114 -8| 97.8 13 .9 | 98.9 37 .6 97.9 
2 ae eee 291 2.2 | 100.0 17 1,1 | 100.0 124 2.1 100, 0 
EP a eee ee 13, 427 | 100.0 |_...... 1, 506 | 100.0 |......-. 6,031 | 100.0 |_------ 
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Table 15.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces, According 
to Weekly Earnings, by District, 1935—Continued 








Weekly earnings 


district 


Great Lakes and Middle West 


Southern district 





Number 
of wage 
earners 


Simple 
percent- 
age 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 


Number 
of wage 


Simple 
percent- 
age 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 





132 
195 
90 
199 
142 
495 
365 
348 
$24 and under $26 348 
$26 and under $28 : 243 
$28 and under $30 293 
$30 and under $32 273 
$32 and under $34 219 
$34 and under $36 192 
$36 and under $40 330 
$40 and under $44 74 
$44 and under $48 97 
$48 and under $52 73 
$52 and under $56 78 
$56 and under $60 58 
$60 and under $64 56 
$64 and over 112 
4,612 
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In the Pittsburgh district, 25.2 percent of the workers earned under 
$16 per week. Up to this point, the earnings of employees in this 
district closely resemble those in the eastern district. However, 
when the earnings of the workers in the higher brackets are con- 


sidered—namely, $30 and over—there are only 16.3 percent in the 


eastern district and 23.2 percent in the Pittsburgh district. In the 
middle of the distribution, or in the classes of $16 and under $30, the 
percentages are 58.3 in the eastern and 51.6 in the Pittsburgh district. 

The Great Lakes and Middle West and southern districts are alike 
in two respects. First, the percentage of employees who earned 
under $14 per week was about the same in each district, and, second, 
the same percentage of workers in each district earned $44 and over 
per week. However, the distributions between these extremes were 
somewhat different. The number receiving $14 and under $18 con- 
stituted 7.4 percent in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, as 
against 21.2 percent in the southern district. The percentages earn- 
ing $18 and under $28 were, respectively, 38.9 and 33. Lastly, the 
number receiving $28 and under $44 amounted to 34.3 percent in the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district and 24.4 percent in the south- 
ern district. 

In all districts combined, an extremely low rate of operation, 
coupled with the “share the work’? movement, cut average weekly 
earnings of stockers and melters’ third helpers to slightly over $8 dur- 
ing the period covered by the 1933 survey. Door operators and com- 
mon laborers fared even worse, as their average weekly earnings were 
less than $6. In 1935, wage increases and a longer average workweek 
raised the average weekly earnings of stockers and melters’ third 
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helpers to $20.20 and $22.57, respectively, and those of door operatoy 
and common laborers to slightly over $14. In the skilled occupations 
the average weekly earnings also increased more than 100 percep; 
between these years. 


The average weekly earnings by occupations appear in table 16. 


Table 16.—Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Open-Hearth Furnaces, 
~ Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 























Total, all districts 1935 ! 
Easte Pittsburgh Gnd Middle 
astern ttsburgh | an e| Souther 
1988 1985 district district West _| district 
district 
Occupation _—— menensnnacil 
© by © bs © > © = x > oS |> 
ela | Fel ae| be | te| Fe | te | fel ae! ee 3 
Zz & 2 oi &| Ew | sz 
SElEE| se) ER) SE) Rl se) ER se ER | =e | cs 
by og i) oq be oq oq & og & & os 
23/85/23] 25 |23| 25 | 23 | 25 | 23) 28 | 25 | 
= dee Oe ee = 
5 > 3 > 5 > 3 > > S l5 
Z < Z < Z. < Zz < Zz < Zz |< 
I rc ctecne 542) $8.65) 642/$20. 20 55|$18. 10 271/$18. 63 222| $22. 73 94/$20, 02 
Stock cranemen---_-...--.- 253} 10. 38 315} 25.08 29 142) 23. 37 114| 28. 52 30] 23.04 
oo ade opera- 
TH Tae 299) 14.86] 287] 32.90 50] 26.66) 110) 32.13) 103) 35.76 24| 37.18 
—y 0 125} 5.83 114; 14.71) (2) (?) 65} 12.70 37) 16. 50 12) 20.04 
Charging-floor cranemen. 139} 11.44) 201, 26.95 26] 20. 42 81) 25.07 83] 30. 11 11} 32,36 
ae 129; (3) 142) 76. 56 24| 69.73 39] 65. 35 64/ 82.38 15] 91, 8 
Melters’ helpers, first... 892| 17.56) 949) 46. 20 109} 37.76} 372) 45.43 373) 49.38 95) 46.36 
Melters’ helpers, second -- 977; 12.07 961) 31.98 107| 24. 86 384) 32. 10 373) 33. 81 97) 32.28 
Melters’ helpers, third - -.- 897! 8.14 957} 22. 57 146} 18. 47 359] 22. 64 401) 24.05 51) 22. 
Nozzle setters.........._- 179} (3) 108; 22. 31 18} 22. 25 39} 20. 28 42) 24.92) (4) (4) 
Stopper setters........__- 173} 13. 80 140} 30.73 14} 20.82 51} 29. 92 57) 34. 67 18} 28,27 
Ee 192} 15. 03 168} 32.99 17} 19.91 77| 32.62 54) 35. 38 20} 39.05 
Ladle cranemen........-- 290) 11.97 292) 31. 28 45) 24. 62 114} 30.01 109] 34. 39 24) 35.63 
Mold cappers...........- 95| (3) 168} 22.51) (4) (4) 22. 02 79] 23.82) (4) (4) 
Ingot strippers.........-- 144} 12. 69 177} 26. 28 18] 26. 26 91; 25. 52 49] 27. 64 19} 26, 41 
Common laborers-.-..---- 1,595) 5.43) 1,436} 14.06 81) 13.16 680) 12. 61 519) 15. 53 156} 15. 98 
iscellaneous labor §_.__- 627) (3) 1, 202} 17. 82 164} 15. 23 664| 17.82) 256) 19. 50 118} 17.76 
one en iaeatitaaraicady 250} (3) 378) 24.77 37} 19.95 161) 25. 16 146} 26.09 34/ 22. 48 
Supervisory plant Teereh 439) (3) 35. 35 80 244| 34.27| 173) 38.29 58} 33. 80 
Other direct labor *._.__-- 343} (3) 578) 23. 16 62) 23.42) 317} 21.43 130} 27.05 69} 23. 54 
Other indirect labor ¢_-.__ 362) (3) 658} 23. 13 36| 22.34) 321) 21.67| 226) 23.87 75| 27.60 









































1 No averages by districts are available for 1933. 

3 None re 

3 No data available. 

4 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
5 See footnote 3, p. 1034 

6 See footnote 4, p. 1034. 


The average weekly earnings of every occupation in the southern 
district exceeded those of the same occupation in the eastern district. 
Likewise, the averages for the Great Lakes and Middle West district 
were higher than those of the same occupation in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. As between the southern and the Great Lakes and Middle 
West districts, it was found that, of the 19 occupations for which 
averages are presented in both districts, 11 were higher in the latter 
district. In 4 of the largest occupations—namely, melters’ first, 
second, and third helpers and common laborers—the average weekly 
earnings were highest for the first three in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West district, while for common laborers they were highest in the 
southern district. 
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Electric Furnaces 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue workers in electric furnaces earned an average of 62.9 cents 
per hour in 1935.% While the spread in the average hourly earnings 
of these employees was from 25 cents to $1.20 and over, less than 
7 percent received under 42.5 cents and less than 8 percent were 
paid as much as $1 and over per hour. Hence, between these two 
points was found approximately 86 percent of all the workers cov- 
ered. The latter may be divided into three groups, each represent- 
ing a little less than 30 percent of the total employees scheduled. 
The first group includes those earning 42.5 and under 50 cents per 
hour, the second those earning 50 and under 65 cents, and the third 
those earning 65 cents and under $1. 

The average hourly earnings of the various occupations in this 


‘department are shown in table 17. The earnings of both stockers 


and chargers were close to 52 cents. In the melting occupations 
they ranged from 59.5 cents for melters’ third helpers to $1.11 for 
melters. However, since the latter occupation is more or less super- 
visory, a fairer comparison may be obtained by using 78.6 cents for 
melters’ first helpers. The disparity in earnings between these two 
classes of helpers is thus 19.1 cents, or 32 percent. In the pouring 
occupations, steel pourers received the highest earnings, 73 cents, 
and ladle cranemen the lowest, 61.8 cents. Common laborers in 
this department earned an average of 41.8 cents per hour, as against 
46 cents in the open-hearth department. The reason for this dif- 
ference is that the eastern and southern districts, which have lower 
earnings, had a larger percentage of the common laborers in this 


department than in the open-hearth department.” 


Table 17.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Electric Furnaces, by 
Occupation, 1935 








All districts All districts 








Num-/| Aver- Occupation Num- | Aver- 
ber age ber age 
of hourly of hourly 
wage earn- earn- 
earners} ings ings 





$0. 527 $0. 618 
. 567 


. 519 
1.105 | Molders’ ga ee . 492 
. 786 | Chippers and grinders (ingot) ---- . 509 
. 632 | Common laborers . 418 
. 595 ron way and. 4 plant . 762 
. 730 | Other direct labor . 582 
.621 | Other indirect labor_........--.-- . 493 




















® The 1935 survey of the iron and steel industry is the first to include data from this department. 
* Common laborers in Bessemer converters received 48.6 cents per hour, due chiefly to the fact that 
the eastern and southern districts are not represented in this department. 
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Weekly Hours 


In 1935 employees in electric furnaces worked an average of 39 
hours per week. This average exceeds that for open-hearth furnag 
workers by 3.6 hours and for Bessemer converter employees by 83 
hours. 

The percentage of electric-furnace employees working less tha 
24 hours per week was small, when compared with similar data {o 
open-hearth and Bessemer converter workers. In electric furnaces 
only 4.1 percent worked a week of that length, whereas in the ty 
other departments the percentages were, respectively, 9.5 and 238 
Furthermore, less than 9 percent of the workers in electric furnace N 
worked less than 32 hours during the week covered by this survey [1935 
On the other hand, a little more than 6 percent worked 48 hour to fi 
and over. Thus it will be seen that slightly over 85 percent worked i Uni 
a week of 32 and under 48 hours—367, or nearly three-fourths of I repo 
this 85 percent, having worked a week of exactly 40 hours. avel 

The average weekly hours for each of the occupations, with the {$5 | 
exception of melters, were very close to the general average for the JH ves: 
department. The average for melters was 43.1 hours, or 4 hour (J was 
higher than the general average. less 

In the two other steel-making departments there was a wide rang [$5 | 
between the occupational averages, the figures varying from 24.9 to T 
40.3 hours in the Bessemer department and from 30.5 to 43.7 for J 193 
open-hearth occupations. In this department, however, the range J sea! 
was from 38 for stockers and common laborers to 43.1 for melters. on. 
Common laborers worked an average of 38 hours, which is practically & pat 
as long a workweek as was obtained by such skilled occupations as & 
melters’ first and second helpers and ladlemen. a 





Weekly Earnings 


THE average weekly earnings of employees in this department B — 
amounted to $24.63 in 1935. While this average exceeded that for J p« 
Bessemer converters by $4.37, it was $1.21 less than for open-hearth 
furnaces. The difference between the electric furnaces and Bessemer 
converters was due entirely to a longer workweek in the former, a: 
the average hourly earnings for the latter department were approxi- id 
mately 3 cents higher. 

About 18 percent of the workers in electric furnaces earned less 
than $18 per week, and a like percentage earned $32 and over, leaving 
64 percent with earnings of $18 and under $32. Of this group, those 
constituting nearly 30 percent of the total in the department earned J % 
$18 and under $22. The remaining 34 percent were divided more or & s 
less equally between those who earned $22 and under $26 and those 
who earned $26 and under $32. 

Of the 16 occupations and occupational groups for which average 
weekly earnings were computed, only 2, common laborers and other 
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ndirect labor, earned less than $20. The average for the former was 
¢15.89, or $2.42 more than in Bessemer converters and $1.83 more 
han in open-hearth furnaces. The highest average for any of the 16 
occupations was $47.65 for melters. The next highest was $31.76 for 
nelters’ first helpers. The latter average is almost identical with 
hat for supervisory plant employees. 





bee 


Wages of Seamen, 1929 to 1935 


ONTHLY wages of ordinary seamen on American privately 
owned vessels of 5,000 gross tons and over averaged $41 in 
1935 as compared with $38 in 1933 and 1934 and $45 in 1929, according 
to figures from reports of shipping commissioners published by the 
United States Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection in its 
report Merchant Marine Statistics. On Shipping Board vessels the 
average was $42 in 1934 and 1935, which was $1 less than in 1933 and 
$5 less than in 1929. In most cases the rates on Shipping Board 
vessels were higher than on the private ships. A notable exception 
was in the case of chief engineers, whose salaries in all 4 years averaged 
less on Shipping Board vessels, the difference amounting to $6 in 1933, 
$5 in 1934, $17 in 1935, and $19 in 1929. 
The figures in table 1, taken from Merchant Marine Statistics for 
1931 and 1935, show average monthly wages of the various classes of 


‘seamen on steam and motor cargo vessels of 5,000 gross tons and over 


on January 1 of 1929, 1933, 1934, and 1935. 


Table 1.—Average Monthly Wages on American Steam and Motor Cargo 
Vessels of 5,000 Gross Tons and Over, Jan. 1, 1929, 1933, 1934, and 1935 








United States Shipping 


Private Board 





Position 
1934 





arpenters 

Seamen, able. 

Seamen, ordinary 
Engineer department: 

Chief e 

First t engineers. 

Second assistant en 

Third assistant engineers 

Firemen 


passers or wipers 
rs (class I): 
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The average monthly wages paid in 1935 on American merchan; 
vessels of 500 gross tons and over are shown in table 2, by destinatio, 
of vessel. 


Table 2.—Average Monthly Wages Paid on American Merchant Vessels of 500 
Gross Tons and Over in 1935, by Destination of Vessel 















































Destination of vessel 
: ndies, tic : tict 
Occupation Great Conti- | South |Mexico,} and | —— Pacife 
Britain | Dental | Amer- | and Gulf hae ten Africa | ports 
Europe| ica j|Central| coast- tralia x. & | and 
Amer- ing Vice 
ica trade | versa 
} | 
Steam vessels: 
Able seamen....-... ___- $58 | $56 $57 $55 $57 $55 $55 $55 | $55 
Boatewains............. 72 68 70 68 70 69 67 66 66 
pis o 76 72 77 7 68 71 67 69 68 
0 175 172 174 166 169 171 152 160 182 
Second mates-..-.....__- 152 156 152 145 147 147 127 135 138 
__.. X08 SSR eReeeeey 7 57 58 58 59 55 54 55 55 
- ete aS 52 48 50 50 48 51 50 46 48 
Chief engineers_.._.___- 244 252 245 237 233 262 229 242 my 
First assistant engi- 
hn cendandesed 173 172 172 164 165 171 151 160 | 160 
Chief radio operators-_. 93 95 96 92 O4 100 94 87 %) 
Second radio operators. | 82 76 78 81 73 93 Sp iditcaes 72 
Sailing vessels: 
Able seamen. .-___...... 30 30 30 30 Ee SES an ree 
Boatswains-_....._-. es aa A ae 55 |) See ea 
Pivst mates............. 70 70 70 73 SPS) ROOST ie, SSR 
i 





Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in the 
United States, as of January 1, 1936 


HIS article shows in tabular form the legal restrictions on the 

hours of labor of men in private employment as of January 1, 
1936. It is a revision of similar analyses which have appeared in 
previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review.! 

Legislation in this field during the past 2 years has been very 
limited. In 1933 the Legislature of Montana limited the hours of 
labor of employees in strip mining, cement plants, and sugar refin- 
eries, but in 1935 passed an act (ch. 172) which provided for a refer- 
endum on amending the State constitution to allow regulation of 
hours of labor in general employments. In 1933 New Mexico 
limited the hours of labor of men in mercantile establishments, and 
in hotels and restaurants; the supreme court of that State, however, 
in the case of State v. Henry (25 Pac. (2d) 204) declared unconsti- 
tutional the law restricting the hours of labor in mercantile establish- 
ments. This action was based on the ground that the act deprived 
the employer and employee of liberty without due process, especially 
since the statute did not appear to have been enacted as a health or 
emergency measure. 





1 See issues of January 1929 (p. 16); January 1933 (p. 1); and April 1934 (p. 831). 
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The present article does not include legislation limiting the hours 
{labor of bus and truck drivers, a subject which has received increas- 
ing attention in recent years. Although such legislation does give 
come consideration to the health and wéll-being of the bus driver, 
it is primarily directed toward the protection of the traveling public. 
Again, no attempt has been made in this article to include any rules 
or regulations of State labor departments, which in some States have 
the force and effect of law. 


State and Territorial Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in Private 


Employments 











Jurisdiction 


Occupations or industries covered 





Citation 











ATRORGER.. docnscas 


California 


#10 


$8 
58 


See footnotes at end of table. 











Underground mines 


Certain employees in mines and smelters 
/ 


Comp. L., 1933, sec. 
2132. 

Rev. Code, 1928, sec. 
1 


354, 
Mines, smelters, reductjon works, stamp mills, y 4 Idem, sec. 1356. 


concentrating mills, shicrinating pr : 
cyanide pr .~cement works? rolling 4 
mills, rod mills,“coke ovens/blast furnaces. 

Certain employees in electric light and power, 
plants. 

Laundry employees... -_.....<~- 

Certain railroad employees ! 

Railroad telegraph and telephone operators. “~ 


Saw and planing mills... ., 


Underground workings, mines, smelters, ete___- 


Drug clerks 

Certain railway employees 

Telegraph or telephone dispatchers of trains__-_- 
Employees on street 


Underground workings and mines, smelters, 
reduction works, stamp mills, concentrating 
mills, chlorination processes, cyanide proc- 
esses, and coke ovens. 

Cement and plaster manufacturing plants_-_-_- 

Railway telegraph or telephone operators and 
train dispatchers. 

Employees operating trains - - SE ee 


Cotton and woolen manufacture, except engi- 
neers, firemen, watchmen, mechanics, team- 
s yard employees, clerical forces, cleaners, 
re en. 

Certain railroad aera 

Underground workings and mines, smelters, 
ore-reduction works, stamp mills, concen- 
trators, and other ore-refining establish- 
ments. 

Certain railroad employees 


Railroad employees 
Lead and zine mines 


y 


Yidem, sec. 1357. 

Idem, sec. 1358. 

Idem, sec. 4707. 

Digest, 1921, sec. 
7080. 


7082, 


1931, Act No. 4933, 
1 


sec. 1. 

Idem, Act No. 5887, 
secs. 1 and 2. 

Idem, Act No. 6479, 


sec. 1. 
Idem, Act No. 6479, 
1 


sec. 1. 

Deering’s Pol. Code, 
1931, sec. 3246. 

Comp. L., 1921, sec. 
4173. 


Acts of 1927, ch. 87. 

Gen. Stat., 1930, sec. 
3748. 

Comp. Gen. L., 
1927, sec. 6595. 

Code, 1933, sec. 54- 
201. 


Idem, sec. 18-106. 

Code, 1932, secs. 
43-704 (as amended 
1935, ch. 74) to 
43-706. 

Burn’s Ann. Stat., 
1926, sec. 13061. 
Code, 1931, sec. 7984. 
Rev. Stat., 1923, 
secs. 49-282, 49- 


283. 
Dart’s Gen. Stat., 
1932, sec. 8173. 





Acts of 1934, no. 71. 
Acts of 1931, ch. 164. 
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State and Territorial Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in Private 
Employments—Continued 

















—$<_——— 
Maximum 
hours 
Jurisdiction Occupations or industries covered Citation 
? Week- 
Daily ly 
rr, 
Maryland........- 2 REGS Railway telegraph or telephone operators.._..- Ann. Code, gy 
art. 23, sec. 260, ' 
)_ —_— Cotton and woolen mills_.........-.......---- Idem, art. 100, see, 1 
| a Employees in tobacco warehouses in Balti- | Idem, art. 48, sec. j;' 
more. —" 
4. .deuad Employees in mines of Allegany and Garrett | Public Local Lay; 
Counties. of Md., 1930 (Ga. 
rett County), see 
; 390, p. 2821. 5 
Massachusetts_.... 79in 11}....... Certain street- or elevated- railway employees..| Gen. L., 1932, ch 
161, sec. 103. 
Michigan.........- 710in 12}....... Operators of steam, surface, and elevated rail- | Comp. L., 1929, se. 
roads. 8492, , 
eX ewe. (8) Motormen or conductors of streetcars_........| Idem, sec. 8495. 
Minnesota. _------- FD Bncccanc Certain railway employees.-..............-.-.- Mason’s Stat., 197, 
sec. 4092. 
. Se Locomotive engineers and firemen........--... Idem, sec. 4091. 
Mississippi----.--. 10 60 | Mill, cagpery, workshop, factory, or manufac- | Code, 1930, sec. 4649, 
: ens ectablishmnent. eee os 
Missouri----.....-.- |) ining, mechanical, chemical, manufacturing | Rev. Stat., 19%, 
or smelting, plate-glass manufacturing. _— 13206, 13208, 
) Operators in interlocking towers.—_..-...-.--- Idem, sec. 4851. 
Momtems.........<- ae Hoisting engineers, underground mines ortun- | Rev. Code, 1921, 
nels, stamp mills, concentrators or smelters secs. 3068, 307], 
for treatment of ores. 3072, 3073 (a5 
amended by Acts 
of 1929, ch. 116), 
} Seer. Telephone switchboardg in cjties with popula- | Idem, sec. 3074. 
tion of 3,000 or over. 
16 in 24].....- Certain railroad employees...........---.----- Idem, sec. 3081 
_) are PE CE  odccastannesomeeibbehieademens Acts of 1933, ch. 76, 
sec. 2. 
} Cement plants, quarries, and hydroelectric | Idem, ch. 77, sec. |, 
dams. ee 
SES i ES ee ae a ae ee Idem, ch. 90, sec. | 
| eee a _  a RN ER Rane eines Acts of 1933-34, ch. 8 
Penh ns. wa PRES. Certain common carriers...-...-.-------.---.- Comp. Stat, 1924, 
__ sec. 74-902. 
i | Telegraph or telephone dispatchers of trains..| Idem, sec. 74-902. 
Nevada. -..-.-...--- |) oe Underground mines or workings of any kind; | Comp. L., 1929, secs. 
all workmen working around surface of such 2794, 10238, 10240, 
mines, in smelters, open mines, plaster and 10242, 
F cement works. 
Sf ee Employees of common carriers. ...-..-----.--- Idem, sec. 6335. 
_ | aes Telephone or tel ph operators and:all other | Idem, sec. 6338. 
persons dispatching trains. 
Now Jerssy........] °IBii sci Certain street-railway employees. _...........- oo Stat., 1910, 
Dp. » SCC. 57. 
OO T- atials EEE NES ES ee ee Comp. Stat. Supp. 
1911-24, sec. 10’- 
140A (10). 
New Mexico-.-.._-- (ao Certain railroad employees...............-...-. ~~ 1929, sec. llf- 
New York.....-.-- a eT Cea e ee ee Cahill’s Consol. L, 
1930, ch. 32, sec. 
430. 
senile *70 | Apprentices or employees in pharmacies or | Idem, ch. 15, s. 
drug stores. 1357. 
DD. Licnsnsd Rd be ohantiieenititindanticpecsvecsétine Idem, ch. 32, sec. 16%. 
| _ oe Street surface or elevated railroads- --.........- Idem, ch. 32, sec. 164. 
EL idadaibe Steam or other railroads_..............-.....-- Idem, ch, 32, sec. 160. 
 } ar Signalmen on railroads.................--.---- Idem, ch. 32, sec. 166. 
North Carolina_.--. yp MABED Certain employees of common carriers._....-..- — “gr 1924, 
p. 7, sec. 6565. 
ft 4 eS Telegraph or telephone train dispatchers-.--.-.- Do. 
North Dakota.-... Y We dednginnd Any corporation or common carrier... a L., 1913, sec. 
iS re Coal mines or open-pit mines_................- epee Comp. 
“ 1913. 8eC. 
3084a88. ' 
Cie. sendiddi-te-ac 0 bet Mechanical, manufacturing, or mining busi- | Page’s Gen. Code, 
ness. 1932, sec. 6241. 
1D ea. es Certain railway or street-railway employees...| Idem, sec. 9007. 
Oklanoma......... 7) wn In or about all coal mines. .................-.. Stat., 1931, sec. 11112. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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state and Territorial Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in Private 
Employments—Continued 








Maximum 
hours 


Jurisdiction Occupations or industries covered Citation 
Daily | Week- 











Oregon Mill, factory, or manufacturing establishments.| Code, 1930, sec. 49- 


602. 
Sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, and log- | Idem, sec. 49-601. 
ging camps. 
Underground mines........... Idem, sec. 49-604. 
Common carrier Idem, sec. 62-1602. 
Telegraph operators or train dispatchers re- Do. 
sponsible for train movements. 
Conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman, or | Code, 1930, sec. 62- 
flagman on steam railroad. 1605. 
Pennsylvania SU: datiitinmssheheneonupeccdsantont ae 1920, 


sec. , 

Certain street-railway employees "Idem, sec. 6215. 

Mine hoisting engineers Idem, sec. 15251. 
Puerto Rico Certain railroad ee, Rev. Stat., 1911, sec. 


1663. 
Employees in commercial, industrial, or agri- | Acts of 1935 (Spec. 
cultural establishments: — sess.) No. 49. 
Rhode Island Certain street-railway employees se - 1923, sec. 


3661. 

South Carolina---- Cotton and woolen mills Code, 1932, sec. 1466. 

‘ Certain street-railway employees Idem, sec. 1479. 
Interurban railway employees Idem, sec. 1480. 
Certain railroad employees Rev. Civil Stat., 
1925, art. 6390. 
Underground workings and mines, smelters | Rev. Stats. 1933, sec. 

and other institutions for the reduction of 49-3-2. 


ores. 
Certain street-railway employees Rem. Rev. Stat., 
1931, sec. 7648. 
Coal mines Idem, sec. 7654. 
Those employed in transporting men in and | Idem, sec. 7656. 
out of mines. 
West Virginia Telephone or telegraph operators on railroads -- Coes = = 21, 
art. 4, sec. 1. 
Wyoming Underground mines, smelters, stamp mills, | Rev. Stat., 1931, 
sampling works, concentration plants and secs. 63-103, 63- 
all other plants for reduction or refining of 104. 
ores and metals. 
United Statag Underground workers on leased mineral lands | U. S. Code, 1934, 
of the United States. title 30, sec. 187. 
Persons engaged in or connected with the oper- | Idem, title 45, sec. 
ation of trains in the District of Columbia or 62. 
in interstate commerce. 
313 Telegraph operators and train dispatchers title 45, 
6 


12g Railroad operating employees Idem, title 45, 
aan Deck officers on vessels. .s~. es title 46, 


mt 4 -_— title 46, 


18 12 673. 

















‘It is declared to be a misdemeanor to require a railroad employee who has worked 16 consecutive hours 
to go on duty again before he has had at least 9 hours’ rest. 

? 108 hours in any 2 consecutive weeks; employee must have 1 complete day’s rest in 1 of such weeks and 
2 half-day rest ods in the other week. 

' In towers operated only during day; maximum, 9 hours in towers operated night and day. 

‘To fall within 12 consecutive hours. 

' Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to air pressure. 

‘ Hours are limited to from 7 a. m. until noon and from 1 p. m. until 6 p. m. 

’ Consecutive hours. 

' Prohibits working more than 6 days in any consecutive 7 days of 24 hours each. 

‘Hours to be so arranged that employee shall receive 1 afternoon and evening off in each week, and 
also 1 full day off in 2 consecutive weeks. 

In a 24-hour period, in towers, etc., operated only in the daytime. In an emergency may work 4 addi- 
tional hours 3.days‘per,week. 

'' Meximum hours permitted. After}l6 consecutive hours of work, 10 consecutive hours off is required, 
but after 16 hours of work in an te of 24 hours, then 8 consecutive hours off duty. 

ue hours is used as a standard in computing the wages of the employee. 


4“ While at sea; immediately after leaving port no duty unless officer had 6 hours off duty within the 12 

hours immediately preceding time of sailing. 
'' While in safe harbor, no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sunday or on certain 
While at sea sailors shall be divided into 2 watches, and firemen, oilers, and water tenders 





Pare 
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Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Australia 
in June 1935 


State 


pour! 


rom rk 
HE latest compilation of average weekly and hourly wages fy , 


June 1935 in the six Australian States and the country as, 
whole shows a slight increase over December 1934 for male worke 
and no change for women. Figures for the month of June 1935 haye Mjs»l* 
been taken froin the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics fo 
September 1935! showing average nominal weekly and hourly rate 
payable and weekly hours of labor. Wage rates of this kind hay, 
been compiled for different industries since 1913. Detailed informs. 
tion on wages is obtained from awards, determinations, and agree. 
ments fixing pay under the Commonwealth and State Industria! 
Acts that provide for the establishment of minimum rates. In most §,, ,, 
cases the rates apply in important urban areas but where, as in min- §,,,, 
ing, a pursuit is not urban in character the rates for important pro- F ™ 
ducing centers are used. If there is no award or determination for , Fw 
particular industry the union or predominant rate of pay is used, 
With the recent growth in awards, determinations, and agreements 
there has been less occasion than formerly to use predominant rates 
in computing average rates. The figures are weighted on the basis Bie), 
of census returns.’ we 

In table 1 weighted average * weekly rates payable for a full week’s 
work are shown for adults for all industries surveyed, as of December 
1934 and June 1935, by States and for Australia as a whole. Sepa- F4"* 


rate series are given for adult males and females. be 


" able 














Mise 








Table 1. 





Weighted Average Full-Time Weekly Rates in Australia, December § gho 
1934 and June 1935 


{Shilling at former par=24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate in June 1935—shilling 19.56 cents, 
penny, 1.63 cents} 



































Males Females 
All, 
Locality pi 
D —— June 1935 ~~ June 1935 Wo 
nf 
ich 
2 d@| «2 4d) 8 @| 2 @ Tipo 
ee 82 0 82 3 467 447 Ott 
‘ = SS B 

New South Wales............-.--------- Roe Re g 2] 83 3| 4 3 ree ty 
BR iinienqosahcowniennannanaabisiienesethal* ve 738 «8 79 «4 43 9 43 9 HiRes 
Qucensiane................--220--- <n ccnresncesaceneee- <5 88 9 88 10 47 8 47 8 Bot) 
OED AMIIONIR . 20.0000 cn caspian co seumeennenaesessonce 75 «6 76 2 43 3 43 3 Epo 
ES ES ie ene eae 4 1 8 #1 49 1 49 1 Mi 

BOMBER . 22.060... 22 oo cten geen eesonstcongasesceceqnces 79 «7 80 6 44 (1 44 | 
bed . . Bs ; Al 
The figures in table 2 cover weighted average nominal weekly rates F,, 


payable and weekly hours of labor, by industry, for the several F}¢ 





| Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Bulletin No. 141, p. 69. Sh 
2 Idem, Official Yearbook, No. 27, 1934, p. 708. 
*In Australian terminology, average wages are known as “‘nominal”’ wages. 
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rates and for Australia, as of June 30, 1935. To obtain the nominal 
hourly rate of pay the weekly rate should be divided by the weekly 
orking hours. 
7eS for 


y as , Meerable 2.—Weighted Average Weekly Rates and Hours of Labor in Australia, 
otk June 30, 1935 
cers 


} Shilling at former par= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate in June 1935—shilling 19.56 cents, 
lave ‘penny 1.63 cents] 


cs for 
rates & Weighted average weekly rates 


have 











. Industrial group West- 
orma- i Queens- — erm 


land : Aus- 
ALT ee. Wales tralia tralia 


Istria] 

most "e * A ¢ 
| Inin- : 
t pro- 

for a 

used, setting. boots, etc 
Nents feebooks, printing, etc_...--.--..--.---------.. 


Other manufacturing 


Building 
rates Mining 
} YASIs Rail and tram services 
— ther land transport 
Shipping 
Pastoral, agricultural, etc 
reek’s Domestic, hotels, etc 
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All manufacturing 
b Domestic, hotels, etc 
“™mDer # Shop assistants, clerks, etc 


Non owm 
Cowon © 























Weekly working hours 





Males 


All poe except pastoral, agricultural, ship- 
£ 


rs 
a 








Wood, furniture 
Engineering, meta] works 
Food, drink, ete 
Clothing, boots, etc. 

“4 Books, printing, ete 

; Other ufacturin 

44 Buil 

43 Mining 

7 Rail and tram services 

ra oo te ener 

omestic, ho etc 
49 
44 Miscellaneous 
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Australian national law provides for the establishment of bagi, 
rates of pay and in five of the six States additional legislation py). 
vides for fixing such rates within their respective boundaries. 7, 
latest declarations of basic rates that form the groundwork of th 
wage structure in Australia are shown in tables 3 and 4. Th 
national law established a wage rate based on the needs of a family 
unit consisting of man, wife, and two children. The State aware (Av 
are for families of varying sizes as listed in table 4. 





Table 3.—Basic Weekly Rates of Pay Fixed by Commonwealth Court of Cop. 
ciliation and Arbitration for Each Capital City, 1935 


[Shilling at former;par= 24.33 cents; exchange rate"in June 1935, 19.56 cents} 























Basic weekly rates of pay in 1935 
Capital city a 
Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
"A 8. 8. 8. 
EE ORL SE IES OE ee 66 66 66 6h 
RS PE ee ee ee ee ee 68 68 68 Zz 7 
a lt i RR OE. il Bn, Se Ge BI RG 3 66 66 66 ff 
A Ea Se IE Tt ae a ae RE SS 62 62 62 64 
a ttle be «A eR Si Ns Re i Bi te 65 65 65 6 
PS ee TE 68 68 68 6 
Nath BRERA eG iN RR. PY alee ks Ht 69 69 69 6 




















Table 4.—Basic Weekly Wage Rates Fixed by State Industrial Tribunals in 
Australia 


[Pound at former par=$4.8665; shilling = 24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate in June 1935—shilling 
19. 56 cents, penny 1.63 cents] 





























giv 
Basic weekly wage a 
State operation Family unit (for male rate rn 
Males Females “BR 
Ss @ fy 2s Ca 

Seer Gees Wen ao. oo ohn sc ccceecscs 13 8 6 1 17 O| Jan. 5,1935 | Man, wife, and child. 

0 EEE ae ae eee eee (2) (2) 2 (2). 

SS RE ae. 3 14 0 1 19 0} Jan. 7,1931 | Man, wife, and 3 children 

Ee ee eee oe Slt OO Fe eee Do. 

Western Australia: ems 
Metropolitan area. -_.........-...-- 3 10 6] 1 18 1] Jan. 7,1935 | Man, wife, and 2 children 
Goldfields areas and other portions 

of State, excluding southwest 
i li i al A lta A be + FR ee 2 fee ra 
Agricultural areas and southwest 
I co ch commune deanie ee oe BR Bee ee gf et eee eee —_ 
-— Nw 
‘ Cas 
1 Plus child allowance. 


2 None declared, but follow Federal rates to a large extent. 
3 Judgment dated Oct. 21, 1935. 
‘Judgment dated Dec. 4, 1931. 


Wages in Nanking 


N NANKING the monthly wages of men ranged from 9.49 yuan 

dollars ' in the wearing-apparel industry to 35.33 yuan dollars in Box 
furniture manufacture, according to statistics recently published by 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Nanking Municipal Govern fF - 





| Average exchange rate of yuan dollar at par in first 6 months of 1935=38.3 cents, United States cur ’ 
rency. 





hildren 


iildren 
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ment.2 The monthly wages of men in the textile industry were 
14.12 yuan dollars and those of women and children, respectively, 8.52 
yuan dollars and 7.21 yuan dollars. Wages in various other industries 
sre also recorded in the accompanying table: 


Month'y Wages in Various Industries in Nanking 


[Average exchange rate of yuan dollar for-first 6 months in 1935=38.3 cents in United States currency] 


—— 
——— 








Monthly wages (Chinese yuan 
dollars) of— 





Women Children 





Bricks, glass, ete sels 

ChemlORiR, €08j -2vseec ce cccccccceccs 2022 n cee ecee nesses e esse eens 
Clocks, scientific instruments, etc....................-.-.--.2._ 7 
Food and beverages 





Uél . .--222- eon nnneooroonnn.---------------- +--+ ------ +--+ +--+ --- 


Furniture manufacture 

Gas, water, and electricity 

i i cesecsdnosccapgocuggesseoncstepseses boot 
Machinery, etc . 


Wearing apparel --_-.-.-..-..__- 
Nt i 














Earnings in Coal Mining in Germany, Third Quarter 
of 1935 


ASH earnings of coal-mine workers in Germany showed a slight 
improvement during the year 1934-35. The following table 
gives the earnings of these workers during the third quarter of 
1934 and 1935. It is not stated whether wage deductions (such as 
dues to the Labor Front, societies of ‘Strength through joy”, of 


“Beauty of labor’, etc.) are included in these earnings (Barverdienste). 


Cash Earnings of Workers in Coal Mining in Germany, Third Quarter of 1934 


and 1935 
[Average exchange rate of mark in September 1934=40.3 cents; in September 1935, 40.2 cents] 


—— 








Anthracite (Steinkohl) Lignite (Braunkohl) 
mining mining 





1934 





Number of workers 321, 317 
Cash earnings per shift of adult workers: 
Marks 


























* International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Jan. 13, 1936, p. 32. 
‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, Jan. 2, 1936, p. 74. 
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Average Hourly Wages in Various Industries in 
Hungary on October 1, 1935 





VERAGE hourly wages of 70 representative groups of workers jy 
various industries and occupations in Hungary on October | 
1935,’ are shown in the following table. The number of worker 
in each of the groups selected for representative wage statistic 
fluctuates from 20 to 233. 





Average Hourly Wages of Representative Groups of Workers in Variou; 
Industries and Occupations in Hungary, Oct. 1, 1935 


[Average exchange rate of pengé (100 fillérs) = 29.6 cents October 1935] 





=. 















































Class of workers 
; Entire — 
Industry and occupation | B¥4 | Prov- | coun. 
pest | inces | "try | males| Fe |aaults|skitlea| S°™- they. | Mi 
males skilled ers nors 
Mining and smelting: Fillérs | Pillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillér; * 
EES RE, 64 64 GD Eeccccen 64 Be becccecclencoes- lennnat St 
— underground work- 
priaigepegenceceenccfocccuss Oy TB beech | BD hee] - - Bh... c 
gurkne-duy laborers..._|....... 32 32 33 23 | eet eee 32 | 4 D 
Metal industry: | D 
Gold and silver smiths__- GP h.si.ac. 82 87 53 84 90 =a 25 Print 
, 67 42 62 > ews 62 66 41 |.. F 
a or ironmon- d 
Pobtthbabinbcoesbane 56 36 50  ' eae 50 51 9 a I 
Instaliation workers and I 
EE TOT 70 54 68 4) ae 70 70 48 |... Tran 
Machinists penacenenens 70 58 63 TE Lecce 63 66 TF leonewe-| 0.0020 } 
Blacksmiths............- 68 47 57 _? =e 57 64 PP heos---- 32 ( 
Day laborers... _.....- -| 36 22 30 31 26 i Leeesceinanense 30 13 r 
Machine construction: F 
lt leg eet AN 71 51 61 9 RS ete 61 69 Te ecaslenacces 
| Sere 87 69 80 | or 80 eT oS ae ee 
eli gt Re 93 95 58} 93| 103 lll Mu 
Ship carpenters_...._... TO hnicgs ae | er ae =baee. | GS is-..-|....... be 
ER 64 57 63 kee SE 63  ) ee tteine 
Watchmakers........._. 65 32 59 | eee 59 | SP 8 ae ae --- 
Day laborers.........__- 39 26 32 32 30 gta RE et hl 32 14 
Electrical industry: | 
Electricians. -............ 63 57 62 71 43 62 79 | a ie 
Outside wiremen._.____-. 85 54 71 . gas 71  - Eo OE ae 
Inside wiremen....__.__- 77 65 68 | eS 68 71 | 
Day laborers. ..........- 62 36 44 44 25 oN ees aes 44 |___.... 
Stone, clay, and a | 
EE 41 39 4l 43 31  * oe |) 19 
Stove-fitters. "ere ae 101 46 63 i eee 63 69 a 
Glass blowers............|......- 57 57 5 eee 58 lh ea 19 
Day laborers..._........ 30 20 24 27 18 SD LEE. cbnccncce 24 l 
Wood and bone 
mi Sawyers_................ 47 35 42 9 eee 42 49 | a 
Ww Carpenters (builders) ___- 61 32 51 a 51 ee ae 
Cabinetmakers........-- 7: 41 60 OP these 60 63 | (a ae 
i fl 53 25 47 50 45 47 51 a» senuee 
™ Day laborers. .........-- 30 14 21 22 14 ges Pe 21 9 
pel hair, brushes, and 
er: 
—~ factory workers. 39 51 44 47 26 44 51 A 
Toe ie 58 60 60 OP toc 5ce 60 62 | 
Raptor workers... ...... oe Bh 51 58 42 51 101 a 
Day laborers. -........-- 31 36 33 37 28 een Seed eee oe |.....-- 
Textiles: 
Spinners and weavers - .- 53 35 41 47 36 42 49 sae 26 
Button and lace makers _. 40 31 39 55 36 39 66 | er 27 
Wool dyers..........-.-. 50 35 48 51 37 48 69 ee 
Wool spinners and weav- 
et ST BAS 50 40 46 47 45 46 57 | oe 24 








1 Hungary. Office Central Royal Hongrois de Statistique. Bulletin Statistique Mensuel Hongrois, 
Budapest, October-December 1935 (pp, 582, 583). 
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in sverage Hourly Wages of Representative Groups of Workers in Various 
Industries and Occupations in Hungary, Oct. 1, 1935—Continued 
Class of workers 
ers | Entire 
, . Industry and occupation Buda- | Prov- | ooun- 
ver I, pest | inees | try | wtates| Fe. |aduits\skintea| Sem | 2%. | Mi- 
lL ales | males | A@uits|Skilled) 1 inieg | !abor-| hors 
yi kers ers 
ASties 
extiles— Continued. Fillérs | Fillérs | Pillérs | Pillérs | Pillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs | Fillérs 
Fabric dyers.............| 68 41 50 51 32 50 83 wheal ei 
Tapestry makers. -.----- 68 55 64 3 eee 64 | EAL RE See 
— Day laborers. ...-..--.-- 28 22 27 29 22 Ss ee aes 27 17 
rious MiiClothing: 
Shoemalers. ...cc0-<---- 53 33 40 49 26 40 49 | 7) es 14 
Hat makees............. gp Ae 46 65 36 | 47 57 OP Ceccksae 18 
Tailors, Men’s.........-. 64 70 66  Saere 66 | ee Se ae = 
Tailors, women’s... --._.- dy MRS 55 88 49 56 — g AMBO Ieee 18 
== a 72 59 68 76 58 68 a es 
Paper industry: 
| Paper factory workers.-.|.....-- 51 51 56 35 51 66 ©. beseien 17 
idee! Bookbinders...........-- 81 51 76 104 50 77 i eee Set 42 
| Day laborers............|-..--.- 39 39 41 28 "5 SRR epee | ren 
| a a 72) 47) 64) 66) 43) 64) 66) 43}... JL. 
Dors Day laborers. ........... 45 28 44 48 30 Oe Re | | aan 
Building trades: 
iar eee oe 5 ae 67 48 62 ae 62 5 ee ae het Pe Bors 8 
Pillérs Cabinetmakers ececesecees 63 41 49 | ere 49 a es 
, 4 Oe Yona cane 96 Oe Veasscon 96 148 OD Widecssctebaseen 
me Steel construction work- 
OE | ae 50 23 39 a ee. 39 45 gg PERE wR te 
om %6 Cement workers... .....- 41 29 36 41 23 36 63 DD bnccone 16 
. Decorators and painters. 63 44 58 _ § ae 58 SL RES BAL AS beter 
os Day laborers..........-- 32 19 26 28 23 ae ee © 26 18 
“ Printing: 
— Hand compositors.......| 196 126 174 174 |.......| 174 a ES ee eee 
Machine compositors....| 231 132 190 | SSR 190 ge ES, SOE lela 
“ee 0 168 125 155  § oe 155 7 ee ee a 
Be ttetbcdadeecaces 84 44 68 85 55 gg eRe Oe Wise dcoslibanddn 
Transportation: 
3 eS OP Votscdus 58 Oe Wovedess 58 OD teacocathciesdsdocabbae 
13 Conductors.............. j_  —a 58 a 58 ae Se eee 
Truck drivers.........-. 77 60 71 OO Veke dss 71 fp BPERS piseat? FERU iE 
Teamsters............... 45 32 39 2 ee SP hacer 42 ct =z 
oe Ue DT Veliwesas 36 OF lesdence Oe BbcdS2 valocokene OP tbsedss- 
= 4 Trac’ a ee 27 28 27 fees | 30 21 15 
aneranty Municipal service: Day la- 
cchiie Se ee ee aan aE 54 54 46 4 59 as 
4 
19 
19 
13 
9 
26 
27 
24 
grois, 


55387—36——15 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 











Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
February 1936 


CTIVITIES of offices of the United States Employment Servi 

resumed a more nearly ncrmal level during February, following 

the passing of the peak of W. P. A. activity in December. The com. 

bined effect of the short month, severe weather, and declining W. P. 4 

requisitions reduced the volume of new registrations and placement 
materially from the abnormally high totals of preceding months. 

During the 22 working days of February, 343,376 previously un. 
registered job seekers were registered and classified by the employ. 
ment offices. This is a decline of 19.9 percent from the number regis. 
tered in January, but represents a gain of 30.7 percent over the 262.707 
new registrations reported for February 1935, one year earlier. 

Although total placements during February declined as a result of 
seasonal restrictions on Public Works activity and reduced requisitions 
from W. P. A. projects, private placements increased 6.9 percent above 
the number reported in January. The 65,994 placements with private 
employers in February was but 0.5 percent below the 66,334 reported 
in February 1935. This is in sharp contrast to the comparative 
records for the preceding 3 months when the pressure of W. P. A. 
activity reduced private placement activity materially below the levels 
prevailing during the same period 1 year earlier. 

Placements in public employment at prevailing wage scales during 
February numbered 79,392, a decline of 15.0 percent below the total F °v 
for January. This number, however, was 19.4 percent above the fp off 
66,513 public placements made in February 1935. The classification B }!' 
of public placements includes placements in regular governmental § At 
employment with local, State, or Federal units on public works of any tt 
nature on which employees are paid full prevailing wages or with F % 
contractors operating on public works. 

Continuing the decline from the peak load of W. P. A. activity Bo 
placements of workers on projects at security wages totaled 240,657 & ° 
in February. In January, 367,354 such placements were made and in & 
December, the high point of the program, 646,258 placements of this RS 
character were made. s 

At the close of the month files of the employment offices contained F ™ 
the applications of 9,196,423, persons actively seeking employment. & » 
This figure does not represent totally unemployed persons alone. F° 
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he active file of employment offices includes, in addition to the 
egistrations of totally unemployed persons, the applications of all 
yersons employed at security wages on works projects, and the ap- 
lications of persons employed on jobs of short duration. These ap- 
lications are maintained as “active” so that they may receive con- 
ideration for further employment opportunities in private industry. 
The active file also includes many applications from persons, who 
hough employed, are seeking better jobs. 

The number of applicatiors in the active file, now the largest on 
ecord, has been increased sharply in recent months by two factors. 

irst, the regulation making registration by relief employables a con- 
jition for employment on W. P. A. projects brought in many pre- 
jously unregistered relief clients, while the publicity accompanying 
he relief program attracted many nonrelief job seekers as well. 
Secondly, a recent Nation-wide survey of active file records of the 
employment offices resulted in the renewal of the previously lapsed 
upplications of many persons who had failed to maintain contact with 
he offices. 

Applications were received during February from 11,276 previously 
unregistered veterans, 29.3 percent fewer than in January. Place- 
ments of veterans numbered 26,477, including private, public, and 
relief employment. ‘This is a decline of 33 percent from the January 
total, caused by the reduction in placements on security wage projects. 
At the end of February 551,499 veterans were actively seeking work 
through the Employment Service. 

Offices of the affiliated or cooperating State employment services 
received 180,340 new applications during February, 52.5 percent of 
the total for the entire employment service. State employment 
service offices made 47,312 private placements, a gain of 6.2 percent 
over January and equal to 71.7 percent of the national total. State 
offices made 29,966 public placements, 37.7 percent of the total, and 
112,251 relief placements, 46.6 percent of all placements of this type. 
At the end of February, 4,160,177 persons were actively seeking work 
through the State services, a number equal to 45.2 percent of the total 
active registrations for the entire employment service. 

The National Reemployment Service, the other operating branch 
of the United States Employment Service, received 163,036 new appli- 
cations during February, 47.5 percent of the total for the month. 
Placements in private industry made by the National Reemployment 
Service numbered 18,682, equal to 28.3 percent of the total. This 
is a gain of 8.9 percent over the number of private placements made 
inJanuary. Placements on public works or in governmental service 
by National Reemployment Service offices numbered 49,426, equal to 
62.3 percent of the total for the country. These offices made 128,406 
placements at security wages, 53.4 percent of this type of placements. 
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At the close of February the National Reemployment Service {ij 






































































9. 
; . - able + 
contained 5,036,246 active registrants, 54.8 percent of the total fo, = 
the country. 
< Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 
National Reemployment Service, February 1936 
—— Sta 
Placements New applica- | Active file 
Private Public | 
Per- | Por. _— 
State | Per 
be Per- cent of | Centof tates 
Total ute centof| Relief! | um- jehange| Number, change << 
Num-| change | Num- | change = eb. 29 | from Arizona. 
ber from ber | from —_ Jan, Californié 
Janu- Janu- y 31 Colorado 
ary ary Connecti 
Delaware 
B United States_____._- 386, 043 |65,994 | +6.9 |79,392 |—15. 0 |240, 657 |343, 376 |—19.9 |9, 196,423 | 42 a 
= —_—_— ae es 
é Alabama... _.-......-- 7,129) 160 | —36.5 | 2,401 |+16.6 | 4,568 | 5,606 |-18.0| 152,867 | +4, oh 
Arizona---...--....-. 4,579 | 310 | —20.3 | 1,634 |-19.3 | 2,635| 3,203] —2.3] 42183) 47) - : 
re} Arkansas RAO QUS ea ay ae 6, 164 537 +.2 1, 203 —4 1 4, 424 4, 061 —12.8 111, 452 j +1,2 ow igs 
California. -_____._. -| 32, 988 | 5,536 | —1.3 | 8,665 |+16.7 | 18,737 | 32,257 | —9.8 | 400,950 | +22 MB rsnsas | 
; Colorado. _.........- 5,817 | 534 | —1.5 | 1,677 |+26.1]| 3,606| 4,847 |—52.9 113,313 | +36 sted) - 
Connecticut ........- 3,990 | 1,006 | —15.6| 491 |—27.6 | 2,493 | 4,044 |-32.8 | 87,637 | +40 mmvoulisian 
Delaware... ........ 1,223 | ‘253 | —33.8 | 139 |—67.5 831 853 |—29.2| 17.145) 41: — 
Fisrida............-.-- 4,522 | 1,934 | +71.8 | 1,868 |+11.6 7 6,350 |—10.5 | 154,398 | —6.2 MB sour 
Georgia...............| 8,144 | 1,024 | —19.4 | 2,778 |+17.7| 4,342 | 10,833 1436.9 | 277.404| +45 fe 
Idaho....--.---.-..-. 2,502 | 213 | +47.9 | 379 |—36.5| 1,910! 1,582 |-31.5 | 37,986) +1 BB evade 
Illinois... ..-.-..--... 19, 901 | 7,769 | +39.8 | 2,460} —1.8| 9,672 | 23,678 |—21.0| 485,505 | +3, gm Xow He 
Indiana-_-...--....-. 7,907 | 3,186 | —3.2] 649 |—46.1] 4,072] 8,540 |—11.1 | 212,319 | +23 MY 
t IgWA. .........-------- 6, 974 | 2,630 | +56.8 | 1,908 |+16.1 | 2,436 | 3,731 |—40.3 | 98,658 | —3.2 BB Now y 
: Kansas_.......... ----| 4, 566 620 | +16.5 | 1,007 |—61.0 | 2,939] 4,249] -—7.6/ 118,854) 434 8 
i Kentucky... 1,923} 419 | -12.0| 1,07 |—33.8 | "427 | 4,637 |—31.3 | 238,585 | +28 MB xortn 
. Louisiana. - ---..-.--- 627 | 330| —1.8]| 297 |—55.4 0} 1,791} 442] 60,669) +51 — 
aine...--------.---. 1, 250 33 | —63.7 | 372 |—48.6 845 | 1,060 |—41.7 42, 2065 | +1.3 TB oxiaho 
Maryland. _-_-_-_.__. 2,819 | 252 | —18.3 |} 345 |--48.7 | 2,222] 4,190 |—32.0 | 127,158 | +42 TB oreeon 
Massachusetts........| 4, 578 552 | —24.0 880 |—53.7 | 3,146 | “9,004 |—16.5 | 399,100) 48.0 
t Michigan._._---_..--- 12,301 | 546 | +49. 2 | 1,582 |—49.4 | 10,173 | 10,788 |—39.9 | 284,362 | +3.7 TR peansy 
* Minnesota............| 7,963 | 2,828 | —4.4 | 1,646 |20.8| 3,480] 4,708 |-35.7| 166,433 | -1. per 
q Mississippi----- -.--- 6, 534 9 | —80.0| 1,119 | +3.4| 5,406] 7,656 | —4.6 | 185,780) +47 TR tonne 
url. ..-.--.----. 11,713 | 892} +2.4 | 1,630 |—43.9 | 9,191 | 8,272 |—15.9 | 343,521 | +12 TR texas 
; Montana- ---.....-.-. 1,776} 498 | +164] 934 |—38.6 344] 1,799 /4+12.0] 53,138 | 41.4 . 
; Nebraska... .-.......- 6,589 | 351 | —22.0 | 2,004 |+14.1] 4,234] 2,322 |-48.6| 62, 242 | 3.5 TR vermo 
« ° 
i Nevada_____. et ahi 1,124] 65|+435.4| 776 |-25.2| 283] 549 |~29.7| 7,507 | 1.4 MWe 
; New Hampshire......| 3,951 | 1,065 | +54.1 271 |—52.3 | 2,615 | 1,685 |—37.1 35,601 | +47 Wisco 
* New Jersey.........-- 20, 883 | 2,119 | —8.1 | 1,273 | —9.8 | 17,491 | 11,037 |—26.1 | 304,132) +24 Wyom 
New Mexico..........| 4,322 254 |} +2.8 | 1,214 |—24.0! 2,854} 2,092 |—39.5 61,157 ' +29 Distri 
: New York....-..-.--- 21,461 | 8,115 | +3.5 | 2,681 |—40.1 | 10,665 | 20,717 |—20.2| 666,112 -1.5 TR pig 
* North Carolina._._.-- 7,887 | 1,417 | —23.2 | 2,711 | +47] 3,759 | 9,188 |-26.4| 196,863) +12 J — 
North Dakota__----_- 2, 865 231 | —17.2 194 |+39.6 | 2,440| 1,290 |—348 45,159 | -3.3 tim 
| aE Pe a 11,796 | 5,774 | —7.6 | 1,657 |—37.2 | 4,365 | 16,766 |—20.7 | 391,714 -.2 
Oklahoma..........-- 13,513 | = g02 | +15. 4 | 2,673 | +7.6 | 10,038 | 10,413 |426.9 | 174,637) +46.6 
“4 Rien hereuininnats 4, 694 442 | +80.4 | 2,621 |+17.4 | 1,631 | 3,184 |—25.9| 114,345 | +1.4 
i . | 
H ennsylvania........-| 36,408 | 2,936 | —10.4 | 3,004 |—27.7 | 30,468 | 27,271 |—27.2 |1,330,134 | +1. 
; Rhode Island.......-. 957 ae +91.8| 328] 0.0 349 | 1,328 |-33.0]° 58,270 | +2. 
4 South Carolina_-__.--- 5,999 | 374] +40.6 | 1,685 |+57.8 | 3,940 | 7,403 |+347] 156,885 | +45 
4 South Dakota---...-- 2,178 | 1,169 |+201.3 | 645 |—32.0 364 | 1,061 |-23.9| 39,648 | —4.3 
i" Tennessee...........- 7, 232 304 | —18.1 | 1,497 | —5.5 | 5,431 | 6,644 |—-13.8 | 256,863 | +1.9 
‘ , 31,914 | 641 | +6.3 | 9,539 | +7.3 | 21,734 | 26,352 | —9.4| 329,862 | +7. 
; See 3,495 | 448 |+127.4| 970) —4.9| 2,077] 1,504 |-126] 40,655 | —5.3 
: Vermont...........-- 641 | 210] +28.8| 169 |—46.3 262 966 |+13.9| 17,206 | +5.) 
Bacseccccccene 4,504 | 1,142 | +18.1 | 1,625 |—37.2| 1,737 | 5,869 |—34.5 | 138,096 | —20 
} Washington.........- 8,824) 214 | —33.7 | 2,184 |—31.1| 6,426] 3,784 |—41.7 | 211,464 | +1.8 
West Virginia-....... 2,942} 619 | +27.9 | 1,213 |—49.1 | 1,110] 3,414 |—31.6| 143,354 | +3.2 
Wisconsin. .........-- 10,990 | 3,504 | +52.1| 824) —2.6| 6,662] 6,862 |—26.0| 137,161 | -1.5 
Wyoming. ........... 1,312} 149 |4115.9| 483 |—16.4 680 850 |—38.3 | 16,757 | +.5 
District of Columbia..| 1,722 | 1,298 | +4.1 10 |—98. 3 414 | 2,848 /-13.9 | 48,807 | +37 














1 Includes only security wage placements on Works-Relief projects. 
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able 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, February 1936 








New applica- 
Placements tions Active file 





Private Public 





oe~ a 
0 
ox wom change 
change change — 
from from 
Janu- Janu- ary 
ary 


— 


All States... .-----|189, 529 |47,312 | +6.2 4, 160, 177 











a 2,070 176 | —24.8 16, 448 
California 26, 062 | 4,840 —.5 , 328, 696 
Colorado 2, 618 273 —9. 6 58, 072 
Connecticut 2, 793 765 | —14.6 y 64, 020 

§ 1, 223 253 | —33.8 , 17, 145 


1, 735 213 | +12.7 ; 84, 760 
1, 351 150 | +44.2 ’ 19, 127 
13, 761 | 7,074 . 344, 980 
4, 673 | 2,653 3 \ 117, 928 
4,317 | 2,210 . 56, 543 


1, 688 , , 27, 462 

627 ‘ 60, 669 
2, 159 178, 579 
3, 731 79, 995 
5, 928 135, 488 


5, 130 
18, 421 
252, 992 
' 31, 055 
16, 111 394, 304 


9, 188 196, 863 
240 5, 257 
12, 822 225, 142 
2, 006 ; 32, 465 
2, 340 81, 758 


18, 261 817, 743 
1, 150 51, 711 
968 36, 450 

4, 071 


7, 288 


641 169 . 262 966 
717 . 81 93 
676 , 238 . 284 752 
8, 124 , 264 4,971 | 5,463 
667 ’ 262 ‘ 338 464 


1,722 | 1,298 , 10 414 


S58 22282 E888« SSS- 
+1 t++ 
PN Se 


aoe 
Oanen wWoanan Toh cw 


467 
2, 329 
18, 584 
1, 848 
New York.........| 15, 461 


_— 
Pop 


| 
Lgse+ 


- 


North Carolina....| 7, 887 
544 


SERRE 


9, 343 
2, 583 


++ | 
neo oS & 
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— oe ee 


Pennsylvania_.....| 26, 413 
Rhode Island 629 
1, 942 


3, 824 
6, 304 


+ 
& 
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309 
617 
1, 088 
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NX 
on 
8 
t+itt +41 1+ 
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‘Includes only security wage placements on Works-Relief projects. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, February 
1936 
——————————_ 
Placements oe Active file 
Private Public 
Per- | 
State t of | Per. 
Per- Per- cent of! Num- | 
Total cent of cent of | Relief! | Num- eange ber, yt 
——y _—y Num- 7 Janu- Feb. 29 | from 
rom rom Jan, 
Janu- Janu- “yy =a 
ary ary 
All States-_........ 196, 514 |18, 682 +8.9 |49,426 | —17.3 |128, 406 |163,036 | —18.5 |5, 036, 246 +2, 
Alabama.........- 7,129 | 160 | —36.5 | 2401 | +166] 4,568 | 5,696 | —18.0] 152,867| 44) 
Asigene. .......... 509 134 | —13.5 949 | —17.8 1, 426 1, 582 —8.4 25,735 | +5, 
Arkansas_......... 164 537 +.2 | 1,203 —4,1 4,424 4,061 | —12.8 111,452; 44 
California. .......- 6,876 | 696 | —6.6 | 3,064 | +26.2/ 3,116] 5,715| —20.8| 72,254) 4 
Colorado. ........- 3, 199 261 8.8 804 | —22.3 2,134 1,992 | —15.2 55, 241 +1, 
Connecticut_...... 1, 197 241 | —18.6 171 | —10.9 785 772 | —35.3 23, 667 -.f 
Beech anasdabses 2,787 | 1,721 | +83.7 894 | —13.3 172 | 2,682} -—9.8 69,638 | +10,4 
Georgia..........- 144 | 1,024 | —19.4 | 2,778 | +17.7 | 4,342 | 10,833 | +36.9 | 277,404 +45 
OG 1,151 63 | +57.5 73 | —72.9 1, 015 554 | —29.8 18, 859 +29 
) SR ee 6, 140 695 +2.4 769 —6.3 | 4,676 | 4,974 | —38.1 140, 525 +,] 
a 3, 234 533 | —12.2 206 | —17.3 | 2,495 | 3,660 | +13.7 94, 391 +48 
SENS ae 2, 657 420 | +84.2 999 +.5 1, 238 1,086 | —48.3 42, 115 +.8 
See 2, 878 244 | —10.0 882 | —62.4 1,752 | 2,994 | —16.1 91, 392 +2.4 
Kentucky....-..-- 1, 923 419 | —12.0 | 1,077 | —33.8 427 | 4,637 | —31.3 | 238, 585 +2.8 
SE 1, 250 33 | —63.7 372 | —48.6 845 1,060 | —41.7 42, 265 +13 
Maryland......... 2, 819 252 | +18.3 345 | —48.7 | 2,222] 4,190 | —32.0 127, 158 +4.2 
Massachusetts. ...- 2, 419 80}; -48 597 | —41.8 | 1,742 | 4,053 | —20.7 | 220,521 +2.0 
Michigan... __.... 12, 301 546 | +49.2 | 1,582 | —49.4 | 10,173 | 10,788 | —39.9 | 284, 362 43.7 
Minnesota... ._.... 4,232 | 1,124 | +17.9 | 1,011 | —34.9 2,097 | 2,218 | —30.5 86, 438 —1,1 
Mississippi-_-._...- 6, 534 9 | —80.0/ 1,119 +3.4 | 5,406| 7,656) —4.6 185, 780 +4,7 
Missouri- --.......- 5, 785 152 +.7 | 1,272 | —46.0 | 4,361 | 2,983 | —23.5 | 208,033 +.8 
Montana.-........- 1,776 498 | +16.4 934 | —38.6 344} 1,799 | +12.0 53, 138 +1.4 
Nebraska..._...._- 589 351 | —22.0 | 2,004 | +141 4, 234 2,322 | —48.6 62, 242 —3.5 
Nevada--_--....-. 657 14 1.7 395 | +11.0 248 194 | —24.2 2, 437 —5,2 
New Hampshire...| 1,622 996 | +62.2 107 | —38.2 519 319 | —13.6 17, 180 +.9 
New Jersey......-- 2, 299 127 —1.6 258 | +12.2| 1,914 1,311 | —38.6 51, 140 +12 
New Mexico-.--_.-.- 2, 474 149 | +25.2 748 | +3.9 1,577 | - 877 | —30.1 30, 102 +24 
New York..._-.-.-- 6,000 | 1,063 | —30.2 917 | —51.7 | 4,020| 4,606 | —28.4 | 271,808 +2.9 
North Dakota_.._- 2, 321 155 | —12.4 127 | +38.0] 2,039 1,059 | —36.2 39, 902 —3.5 
POO 2,453 | 1,078 | +20.6 749 | —34.1 626 | 3,944 | —17.4 166, 572 +19 
Oklahoma.-......- 9, 515 180 | —18.6 | 1,907 —6.1 7,428 | 8,407 | +36.4 142, 172 +6.9 
. | 2,111 151 54.1 | 1,148 +1.0 812 844 | —39.0 32, 587 +.8 
Pennsylvania. . _-_- 9, 995 865 | —14.3 925 | —46.6 | 8,205/| 9,010 | —13.7 | 512,391 +21 
Rhode Island-__.__- 328 111 |+825. 0 19 | —67.2 198 178 | —35.5 6, 559 +3,2 
South Carolina....| 5,999 374 | +40.6 | 1,685 | +57.8 | 3,940] 7,403 | +347 156, 885 +4.8 
South Dakota. -_-- 236 153 | +31.9 28 | —44.0 55 93 | —33.6 3,198 | —36.5 
‘Temmessee._......- 3, 408 97 | —52.7 409 | —23.0 | 2,902 | 2,573 | —20.2/| 145,179 +2.1 
EE 520 553 —1.2 | 8,044 +7.3 | 16,923 | 19,064 | —11.9 245, 500 +5.9 
illest 3, 495 448 |+127.4 970 —4.9 | 2,077 1, 504 | —12.6 40, 655 —5.3 
shiipaninaniaadianes 3, 509 | +243] 1,544 | —36.8 1,644 | 5,022 | —35.7 117, 056 —3.0 
Washington---_-.-- 8, 824 214 | —33.7 | 2,184 | —31.1 6,426 | 3,784 | —41.7| 211,464 +1.8 
West Virginia.-._-- 2, 266 465 | +49.5 975 | —53.3 826 | 2,662 | —29.6 | 113,600 +3.5 
isconsin_-......- 2, 866 615 | +82.0 560 | +10.5 | 1,691 1,399 | —34.2 36, 552 -7.1 
Wyoming. -.-....-.- 645 82 |+164. 5 221 —1.3 342 386 | —39.1 9, 245 +3.1 








1 Includes only security wage placements on Works-Relief projects. 
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rable 4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Services 
and National Reemployment Service, February 1936 








































































—: 
file Placements ! New applications Active file 
———, 
Percent of ae of a ew of 
change change change 
Pep. February from Jan- February from Jan- Feb. 29 from Jan 
cent of uary 
Change 
from 
Jan. 31 Miiratted States..------.------- . —29.3 551, 499 —0.0 
Sato > cementless oa ane 97 a 0 8, pa +.3 
ities Miadaricnitey dartgliv niente -— 30. 105 —30. 5 2, 539 +2.9 
ee 239 —39. 1 59 —60. 9 5, 241 1,2 
+25 MumCalifornia...........-......-. 2, 980 —41.4 1,919 —18.4 35, 212 +1.4 
ee SE. ceceascececcessece 376 — 26.0 152 —66.4 6, 350 +1.2 
+4 ) BiConnecticut.........-.--.--.-. 258 —51.2 141 —20.3 6, 176 +3. 4 
Phy SR RIE 66 —57.4 24 —27.3 1, 016 +1.7 
Th OT EEE a > 174 +12 149 —19.9 7, 948 —3.0 
4. § BE intlacenencsccnsesnwces 437 +6.3 164 —26.1 12, 002 +2.3 
$06 ndndteadncenarn 185 —46.1 72 —36.3 2, 294 43.5 
Es a nemeewina mt 1, 506 —33. 5 968 —25.7 35, 342 —.2 
=, 6 REA, sutintbceotstcecescacs 590 —.8 279 —18.4 15, 374 +1.4 
gl 790 —12.5 127 —35. 2 7, 389 —3.6 
fd 5 OOO cen conus cueseccescese 322 —39. 4 113 —22.1 7, 576 +.6 
+29 Mim Kentucky....--.............--. 190 —37.7 141 —27.7 14, 317 +2.6 
.,] LSE ddbececccesnecheccs 70 —43.1 77 +20.3 4, 767 +4. 6 
Di fidtincahecqeeeness 105 —32.3 35 —44.4 3, 177 +1.2 
ee a 186 —654.7 145 — 22.0 6, 967 +3. 6 
+.§ B® Massachusetts.............--. 339 —35. 8 276 —39. 1 23, 423 +1.6 
of? ¢ Hei onmanecsondes 825 —49.9 507 —44.8 18, 151 +2.5 
+2 § Ht MINMOSOUR. «ccc concn eee coe 736 —19.1 166 —36. 6 13, 179 —2.2 
+1.3 Him Mississippi................... 232 —10.8 128 —5.9 6, 724 +2.8 
i iindtnmonhsewaet 866 —52.8 281 —52.0 22, 646 —12.7 
0 ES 178 —36.7 48 —11.3 3, 173 —.3 
12 § Ra dpdecccsccoscceso 563 +24. 8 74 —36. 2 3, 960 —3.7 
+27 HE NOUR acutasdindncdasccccsccce 101 —35.3 40 —9. 1 404 +1.8 
—1l,1 B® New Hampshire ...........-.. 228 +12.9 49 —47.3 2, 450 +1.4 
+4,7 im New Jersey................-- 1, 048 +12.3 379 —28.5 21, 155 —2.1 
indi ewnae aaa 253 —38.3 39 —58. 5 3, 426 +2.8 
§ Bt OU Mi ctieenaccedhoonce 1, 383 — 57.0 597 —13.2 39, 588 +2.1 
+14 North Carolina.._............ 446 —42.3 221 —20.8 8, 081 —.3 
—3.5 a 145 —55.7 25 —45.7 2, 141 —4.6 
—5,2 Gets occnccescececs 817 —39.7 553 —29.7 26, 333 —3.3 
+.9 ES 744 —33.7 157 —19.5 10, 624 +2.5 
Ee cnccacccacceceoe 500 —24.1 157 —5.4 9, 110 —.5 
+12 P ES a= 2, 605 —30.8 1, 120 —25. 4 65, 017 +19 
+2.4 MES occacccccocecce —30. 6 55 —36.0 3, 868 +1.9 
+2.9 South Carolina............... 317 —25.9 79 —49.0 6, 494 —.5 
—3.5 J » aS 269 +65. 1 24 —59.3 2, 420 —5.1 
+19 , EA 392 —2A.2 110 —44.4 13, 297 +.3 
Teh cconckoccece<« 1, 741 —20.9 621 —3.4 16, 659 +14 
+6.9 i etditstincs ouamemount 269 —19.9 39 +5.4 2, 437 —9.6 
+.8 Sc conckbocccoss 22 +22, 2 21 +5.0 612 +2.7 
+21 _ ee 300 —3L4 152 —652.1 6, 370 +17 
+3.2 West Vinntia. Einpiame odelnaines 782 } —18.0 114 —53. 5 14, 406 —.0 
+4.8 West Virginia................ 223 —73.8 72 —650.3 7, 884 +2.8 
. <> aaigee 825 +7. 6 Al —34.3 10, 566 —2.6 
—36.5 | i 122 —6.2 38 —33.3 1, 228 +.4 
bee District of Columbia.......-- 89 —52.2 126 —34.0 3, 867 +3.9 
—5.3 itp 





' Includes private, public, and Works-Relief placements. 


Industrial Classification of Placements in Private In- 
dustry, Year Ended June 30, 1935 


IOR to June 1933 public employment offices in the United 
States were confined to a few industrial States, where free State 
offices had reached varying stages of development, to scattered 
municipal or independently supported, semiphilanthropic agencies 
and to emergency services primarily designed to serve some specific 
need, such as for harvest hands. The methods and effectiveness of 
these offices varied as widely as their distribution. Their total 
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effect on the labor market of the country as a whole, in connectio,M™¢her | 
with either private or public employment, was limited. table 

Following the organization of the United States Employmenfii 975, 
Service in June 1933 a Nation-wide, integrated system of pubjisfl/ho ¢: 
employment offices has been developed. These offices, oper: itingfm Plas 
under standard procedures and staffed with personnel which is r: »pidly mn 935, 
developing professional standards, have handled the major part o{fMotale 
the employment work on the various Government works program;fmnents 
since that time. During the 32 months ended February 29, 1935 [place 
offices of the Employment Service made over 4,100,000 placements op fMeaves 
the various types of public works projects and in requier Government [img 822 
service. of 1,0 

With offices in practically every community in the sieeiey, them Co 
public employment system is in a position to play an increasingly Mn eac 
important part in the general labor market. Employment offices have ihe r 
registered and classified over 21,500,000 individual work seekers [hetw 
Their active files currently contain the records of over 9,100,000 [exper 
persons seeking employment. With detailed, uniform statistics avail-Meomt 
able for all registrations and placements made by the public employ- Mihe |: 
ment offices an important indicator becomes available concerning [ing v 
employment conditions. acte 

Placement reports of the United States Employment Service for fMplac 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, offer an interesting comparison [lass 
of the relative opportunities for placement among various groups o/ {men 
applicants. A comparison of relative placement rates among various 
age groups of applicants and persons placed appeared in the March T 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 734). A similar comparison o/ MiAgri 
placements in the major types of private industry is presented 
herewith. 

Detailed records are available for 4,077,672 new registrations and 
2,730,880 placements made by offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during the 12 months ended June 30, 1935. Exclusion 
of applicants and placements classified under governmental service 
and public building and construction, however, reduces the number 
of cases to be considered in a study of placements in private employ- 
ment. 

During this period 176,895 new applicants reported their last 
regular employment as being on public building and construction 
projects and 185,614 new applicants reported their last regular employ- 
ment as being in governmental service, either local, State, or Federal. 
This leaves a balance of 3,715,163 new applicants who were not last 
regularly engaged on public or governmental work. Included in this 
total, however, are 739,330 registrations representing recent students, 
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her persons without work experience, and workers without a classi- 
‘able industrial background. Deduction of this number reduces to 

975,833 the total of applicants with nongovernmental experience 
ho can be industrially classified. 

Placements on public works during the 12 months ended June 30, 
935, numbered 1,483,747 and placements in Government service 
otaled 175,168. In addition to these, detailed reports of 4,926 place- 
nents on Works-Relief projects were included in the 2,730,880 total 
slacement records of all types. Exclusion of these classifications 
eaves 1,067,039 private placements. Included in this number are 
8 822 miscellaneous and unspecified placements, leaving a net balance 
f 1,058,217 specified, nonpublic placements. 

Comparison of the number of new applicants and placements made - 

each major industrial group may be considered roughly indicative of 
he relative placement opportunities. Due to the shift of workers - 
between industries and the fact that through lack of classifiable 
experience a sizable block of applicants cannot be included in the 

omparison, a fine degree of accuracy cannot be expected. Likewise, 
he large number of governmental and public works placements, draw- 
ng workers formerly employed in all types of industry, is an unsettling 
actor. For example, during the 12-month period there were 841 
placements of men for every 100 new male registrants who were 
lassified under building and construction, public, and 101.4 place- 
ments of men for every 100 new male applicants classified under 
overnmental service, 

The heaviest registration of new male applicants was in the group - 
Acriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining, with 696,236 registrants. 

Placements in this group reached the highest total for any nonpublic 
proup, totaling 188,894. For every 100 new applicants in this group 
here were 27.1 placements, 13.4 of which were classed as of regular 
duration; that is, jobs which exceeded 1 month in duration. 

Manufacturing with 642,106 new applicants had the second highest 
registration of men. With 146,911 placements reported, there were 
22.9 placements for every 100 new applicants, 15.2 being of regular 
duration. Professional and commercial service and distribution, 
with 406,261 new applicants and 95,554 placements of men, had a 
placement rate of 23.5 per 100 new men applicants. Regular place- 
ments included in this number were 7.6 per 100 new applications. 

Private building and construction, had 221,156 new applicants and 
91,476 placements. Total placements per 100 new applicants 
numbered 41.4 of which 14.0 were of regular duration. Public utili- 
ties and transportation accounted for 185,227 new applicants and 
38,981 placements. With 21.0 placements per 100 new applicants of 
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which 7.0 were of regular duration, this group had the lowest plac. 
ment rates for men of any major industrial classification. 

Domestic and personal service, hotels and institutions, with th, 
lowest number of new applicants, had the highest total placemey; 
rate of any industrial group for men. With 165,047 new applica. 
tions, 103,200 placements were made giving a rate of 62.5 placement 
per 100 new applicants. The number of placements of regular dur. 
tion was 14.6 per 100, lower than the rate of regular placement jy 
manufacturing. The records of 445,673 applicants and’7,792 place. 
ments which could not be industrially classified were not included jy 
these comparisons for men, 

Among women the largest number of both applications and place. 
ments were received in the field of domestic and personal service 
hotels, and institutions. The placement rate of 78.1 placements per 
100 new applicants, 43.0 of which were regular, was the highest fo; 
private employment among women. Second rank fell to professional 
and commercial service and distribution with 137,806 new applicants 
and 49,166 placements. In this group there were 35.7 placements 
per 100 new applications, 13.4 of which were regular. 

In the manufacturing classification there were 135,120 new appli 
cants and 46,446 placements. There were 34.4 placements per 10) 
new applicants of which 23.4 were of regular duration in this classi- 
fication. 

Among the remaining nonpublic classifications the number of 
woman registrants and placements was small. In the agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, and mining group there were 13,730 registrants and 
12,152 placements giving a placement rate of 88.5. Placements of 
regular duration numbered 23.4 per 100 applicants. In the field of 
public utilities and transportation there were 7,842 new registrants 
and 1,126 placements through the employment offices. The place- 
ments for this group was 14.4 per 100 applicants, 7.9 of which were 
regular. In private building and construction there were only 1,569 
registrations and 357 placements of women through the Employment 
Service. The Employment Service also registered 33,500 women 
formerly employed in governmental service and made 20,860 place- 
ments in this classification. 

Not included in these comparisons were the records of 293,657 
applications and 1,031 placements of women which could not be 
industrially classified. 

A graphic chart of the industrial classification of new registrants 
and of placements appears on page 1078, and one illustrating the 


relative placement rates of the principal industrial groups described 
on page 1079. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for February 1936 


NDUSTRIAL employment showed a slight decline between Janu- 

ary and February, but weekly pay rolls increased. The unusually 
severe winter weather, which prevailed in virtually all sections of the 
country in February, caused a curtailment in several lines of manu- 
facturing activity and accentuated the usual seasonal recessions in 
employment in private building construction and quarrying. In- 
creased demand for fuel, however, caused small employment gains 
in coal mining coupled with large pay-roll increases. Electric-rail- 
road and motor-bus companies also reported the employment of extra 
workers because of the severe weather and showed more substantial 
gains in pay rolls. 

The public employment reports for February showed that the most 
pronounced decrease in employment occurred on construction proj- 
ects financed by the Public Works Administration. The sharpest 
gain in employment, on the other hand, was registered on projects 
financed by The Works Program. 


Private Employment 


THERE was a net estimated decline from January to February of 
40,000 employees in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Weekly pay rolls, 
on the other hand, advanced approximately $1,700,000. A compari- 
son with February 1935 shows 207,000 more workers in the current 
month and $15,000,000 more in weekly pay envelopes. 

Factory employment increased by 0.2 percent or 20,000 wage 
earners over the month interval, and weekly factory wages by 0.1 
percent or $126,000. The ghins from February 1935 to February 
1936 amounted to 155,000 workers or 2.2 percent, and $6,400,000 or 
4.6 percent. The gains over the year were concentrated in the durable 
goods industries (7.5 percent in employment and 9.4 percent in pay 
rolls). The nondurable goods induifies lost 1.8 percent of their 
employees, but paid out 0.2 percent more in weekly wages. 

Gains in factory employment from January to February were shown 
in 47 of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed and increases in 
pay rolls were shown in 48. The locomotive industry reported the 
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most pronounced gain in employment over the month interval (3 
percent). Seasonal increases in number of workers were reported in 
the following industries: Shirts and collars (9.6 percent), stoves (9 pe. 
cent), men’s furnishings (7.2 percent), cigars and cigarettes (63 
percent), steam and hot-water heating apparatus (4.2 percent), men’ 
and women’s clothing (4.1 percent each), engines, turbines, and trap, en 
tors (4 percent), millinery (3.1 percent), and boots and shoes (234%, , 
percent). y Bince 
Industries of major importance in which increases were reporte) 
were: Steam-railroad repair shops (4.3 percent), book and job printing 
(1.9 percent), knit goods (1.8 percent), furniture (1.3 percent) 
foundries and machine shops (1.2 percent), and sawmills (0.9 percent), 
The machine-tool industry continued to absorb more workers, the 
gain of 1.2 percent from January to February continuing the stead; 
expansion which began in November 1934. The February 193; 
employment index for this industry is above the level recorded in any 
month since October 1930. The seasonal increase of 1.8 percent in 
employment in the agricultural implement industry raised the Feb. 
ruary 1936 employment index to 136.3, indicating a gain of more than 
400 percent in employment in this industry since the low point 
October 1932. The index of employment in this industry in February 
1936 stands above the level recorded in any month since March 1930, 
Among the 43 manufacturing industries in which decreases in 
employment were shown over the month interval, seasonal declines 
were reported in beet sugar (24.5 percent), radios and phonographs 
(8.0 percent), slaughtering and meat packing (3.7 percent), and — 
brick-tile-terra cotta (3.2 percent). Employment in the cottonseed 
oil-cake-meal industry fell 8.4 percent, in canning and preserving 7.) 
percent,’ and in silk and rayon goods 7.3 percent. we 
The automobile industry, which customarily reports increased & tw 
employment from January to February, showed a decline of 3.6 per FF age 
cent in February 1936, due largely to the recent shift in production & ear 
schedule to an eailier period. Employment in the blast-furnace, © in 
steel-works, and rolling-mill industry in February 1936 was 0.6 per- | 
cent below the level of January, the electrical machinery, apparatus, FF an 
and supplies industry showed a drop of 1 percent; and the cotton in 
goods and woolen and worsted goods industries each showed a decrease F an 
of 0.4 percent in number of workers. an 
Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, 7 showed gains FF for 
in employment and 9 gains in pay rolls. In the aggregate, these 16 
industries had 60,000 fewer employees on their pay rolls in February 
than in January, but weekly wage disbursements were $1,572,000 
greater. 
The unusually heavy demand for fuel in February, brought on by 
the prolonged cold weather, caused small gains in employment in coal 
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nining, coupled with pronounced pay-roll increases. Enectric-rail- 
oad and motor-bus companies also reported more workers and larger 
pay rolls because of the severe weather. On the other hand, seasonal 
jeclines in quarrying and building construction were accentuated by 
he bad weather. Metalliferous mining showed a gain of 2.3 percent 
, employment, continuing the expansion which began in August of 
yst year and bringing the employment index to the highest level 
since September 1931. Year-rounil hotels reported a seasonal 
ncrease of 1.1 percent in employment, and brokerage firms continued 
he expansion, which had been shown each month since April of last 
vear, With a gain in employment of 3.6 percent. 

Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed 1,018,065 workers (exclusive of executives and officials) em- 
ployed by class I railroads in February. This is 5 percent more than 

he number (969,956) employed in January. Information concern- 
ing pay rolls in February was not available at the time this report 
was prepared. The total compensation of all employees, except 
executives and officials, was $140,771,134 in January compared with 
$134,649,190 in December, a gain of 4.5 percent. The Commission’s 
preliminary indexes of employment, taking the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100, are 57.7 for February and 55 for January. The 
nal December index is 55.1. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in all manu- 
facturing industries combined increased 0.1 percent between Janu- 
ary and February and average hourly earnings fell 0.2 percent. Aver- 
age weekly earnings fell 0.1 percent. 

Eleven of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man- 
hour data are available showed gains in average hours worked per 
'week. Nine of these also showed gains in weekly earnings. The 
two industries for which man-hour information is not given—broker- 
age and insurance—likewise reported increased average weekly 
earnings. The outstanding gains in weekly hours and earnings ‘vere 
in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in February 1936 for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, 
and for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month 
and year intervals, except in the few industries referred to in footnotes, 
for which certain items cannot be computed. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Weekly Earnings in All Manufacturi, 
Industries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, February 1936 
(Preliminary Figures) 









































—_ —_—=_ 
Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls earnings y 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry change from— change from— change from~ 
Index, Index, Feb- 
Febru- Febru- ruary ——. 
ary ary ary | 
uary | ruary uary | ruary uary | ruary 
1936 | 1935 1936 | 1935 1936 | 1935 
(1923-26 (1923-25 
All manufacturing industries | =100) = 100) 
pe, eee 83.2 | +0.2 | +2.2 72.3 | +0.1 | +4.6 /$21.42 | —0.1 +24 
Class I steam. railroads !..__.___- 57.7 | +4.9 | +6.5 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 1 
(1929= (1929 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 

I ca 61.2 | +3.6 | —5.0 76.7 |+41.0 |4+19.2 | 36.44 |+36.1 | +05; 
EN cscttnnsdervnecciece 80.2} +.6] —L1 78.4 |+11.0 |+18.6 | 24.90 |+10.4 | +195 
Metalliferous mining. ........_- 55.5 | +2.3 |+25.3 42.8 | +2.4 |4+42.9 | 23.58 | +.1 +14) 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 

A aa ca ea gE tab. el 36.9 | —6.2 —.9 23.9 | —6.0 | +7.8 | 15.98 +.3 | 49) 
Crude-petroleum producing---_- 70.8} —.4| —4.5 55.7) —.1 |) +.15 | 20.63) +.3 +64 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph. ._- 69.9} —.2 (3) 76.2 | +1.7 | +4.6 |] 29.19 | 41.8 447 

Electric light and power and 

manufactured gas_-.-_.--.--.- 86. 1 (3) +4.7 84.7) —.1 | +8.3 | 31.45 | —.1) +33 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
ics mctiimtbatantdidemmne es 71.7 | +1.4 | +1.0 68.3 | +5.1 | +8.2 | 30.87 | +3.7 | 
Trade: 
I on cmt nace dene 85.0 —.7 +.4 66. 6 +.1 | +3.1 | 27.77 +.8)| 4 
SS a 79.7 —.9 +.6 61.6 —.7 | +3.9 | 20.85 +.4 |) +3 
General merchandising. 85.1 | —3.5 | —1.3 73.9 | —3.3 | +2.2] 18.13 | +.2) 4: 
Other than general mer- | 
chandising............ 78.3 —.1 | +1.3 59. 1 (3) +4.5 | 23.00 +.1 +3.] 
Hotels (year-round)*............ 82.8 | +1.1 | +21 66.5 | +2.4 | +4.7 | 14.121] +1.3 | +25 
i ceaes 81.2) —.3] +2.0 67.8} —.7 | +5.8] 15.66] —.4 +3.7 
Dyeing and cleaning. ........... 70.3 | —1.6 | +1.0 49.0 | —5.1 | —1.6 | 17.03 | —3.5 2.8 
nocd nettaadine onan (2) +3.6 |-+22.6 (?) +4.6 |+30.3 | 36.15 | +.9) +62 
SS SS ae: (2) +.1]} +1.0 (2) +2.0 | +3.3 | 38.45} 42.0) +2) 
Building construction §....---._- @) |-15.1|-7.7} @ |-19.2) —55| 23.32] —4.9 | 43.9 











1 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2 Not available. 

3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

‘ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

5 December data revised as follows: Employment—percentage change from November 1935, —6.4; {rom 
December 1934, +5.3. Pay roll—percentage change from November 1935, —4.1; from December 1934, 


Ara Aiea weekly earnings, 05: Percentage change from November 1935, +2.5; from December 
‘ 5. 


Public Employment 


ON coNsTRUCTION projects financed from Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds employment decreased in February. The total number 
of wage earners employed on these projects during the month wa: 
177,000, a decline of 10.6 percent compared with the 198,000 em- 
ployees reported in January. The decrease was shared by all types 
of projects financed from funds provided by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Sharp gains in employment, on the other hand, were 
registered on projects financed from funds provided for by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Total pay-roll dis- 
bursements for February amounted to $12,220,000, a decrease of 
$2,179,000 compared with pay rolls in January. 
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Employment on construction projects financed from regular govern- 
mental appropriations in February declined 6.4 percent. As against 
, working force of 46,895 in January, 43,915 workers were employed 
in February. ‘The decrease in the number of employees was largely 
accounted for by a sharp drop in the number of wage earners engaged 
in public-roads projects. Moderate gains in employment occurred 
in building construction, naval vessels, water and sewerage, and 
miscellaneous projects. Pay-roll disbursements for the month totaled 
$3,619,000, a decrease of $372,000 in comparison with the previous 
month. 

The level of employment on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was moderately higher in Febru- 
ary. There were 7,961 workers employed at the site of these con- 
struction projects in February, a gain of 5.3 percent compared with 
the 7,560 employed in January. Every type of construction project 
with the exception of bridge construction showed employment gains. 
The most pronounced increase occurred on miscellaneous projects. 
Total pay-roll disbursements of $905,000 in February were 6.5 
percent greater than in January. 

Projects financed by The Works Program provided employment 
for more than 3,199,000 workers in February. In comparison with 
January, this is an increase of approximately 195,000 workers. Em- 
ployment on Federal projects during February was 299,000, an 
increase of 20 percent compared with January. On projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration, employment increased from 
2,756,000 in January to 2,901,000 in February. Total pay-roll dis- 
bursements for February of $148,806,000 were $10,572,000 greater 
than in the previous month. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government small decreases 
in employment were reported by the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches; a slight gain occurred, however, in the military service. 
Although the level of employment in the executive service was vir- 
tually the same in February as in January, it was 15 percent higher 
than a year ago. Of the 800,362 employees in the executive service 
in February, 112,698 were working in the District of Columbia and 
687,664 outside the District. During February the most pronounced 
decrease in employment in the executive departments of the Federal 
Government occurred in the Works Progress Administration. Appre- 
clable losses were also reported for the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Substantial gains in employment, on the other hand, were 
registered by the War Department, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Navy Department, and the Resettlement Administration. 

Employment in Civilian Conservation Camps declined moderately 
during February. Total employment on this program in February 
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was 452,165, a decrease of 5.1 percent in comparison with the 476 60) 
workers employed in January. All classes of employees shared in the 


decline. 


less than in the previous month. 
During February 130,033 workers were engaged in the constructioy 


Pay-roll disbursements totaling $20,448,000 were $939 (0 


and maintenance of State roads. Compared with the 120,153 wage 
earners reported in January, this is an increase of 8.2 percent. Feb. 
ruary pay rolls of $7,573,000 were $91,000, or 1.2 percent higher, 
than in the previous month. Of the total number of employee 
10,256, or 7.9 percent, were working on new road construction anq 


119,777, or 92.1 percent, on maintenance work. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics {0 
February is presented in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, February 1936: 
(Preliminary Figures) 



































Employment Per- Pay rolls Per. 
cent- cent- 
Class age ane 
February| January |change| February January | change 
Federal service: 
TER i Rt 800, 362 | ' 801, 296 —.1 | $122,715, 745 |' $125, 438, 655 -?2 
idéddd obbkh de nctndunnct ing 1, 851 1, 877 —L4 487, 598 492, 770 =] 
SS Ea 4,974 4, 989 —.3 1, 178, 688 1, 182, 990 —,4 
PE hindadeidhacvedsecccsorae 289,709 | 286,589 | +1.1 22, 362, 720 22, 534, 611 —,§ 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A_-----.----- 2 176, 764 | 3 197,820 | —10.6 | 212,220,479 | 214,399,381 | —15.) 
Financed by R. F. C..-.--...-.-.-.- 47, 961 57,560 | +5.3 4 905, 455 5 850, 271 +6, 5 
Financed by regular governmen- 
tal appropriations-_-..........-- 43, 915 46,895 | —6.4 3, 619, 025 3, 990, 725 —$,3 
The Works Program: 6 
Federal projects. ----- es Se 298,589 | 248,929 | +19.9 12, 529, 207 11,179,541 | +12 
B Fe pan ws operated by W. P. A___-/|2, 900, 645 |2, 755, 802 +5.3 136, 276, 680 127, 054, 184 +7.3 
elief work: 
Emergency conservation work---| ’ 452, 165 | § 476, 609 —5.1 | 720,448,026 | *® 21,387, 521 —4 4 





MP eae on February reports received up to Mar. 21, 1936, 
1 vi 


. oj includes 39,848 wage earners and $1,794,866 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 


ol Includes 23,740 wage earners and $1,128,635 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A,, 
1 unds. 


‘ Includes 85 employees and pay roll of $5,817 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 

5 Includes 44 —— and pay roll of $1,625 on ~— financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 

6 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A., 1935 funds are not included in The Works 
Program and shown only under P. W. A. 


7 43,469 employees and pay roll of $6,085,727 included in executive service. 
8 Revised; 44,396 employees and pay roll of $6,212,454 included in executive service. 


Detailed Reports for January 1936 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of January 1936. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for January, 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Private Employment 


Monrazty reports on employment and pay rolls in private industry 
are now available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing 
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industries; (2) 17 nonmanufacturing industries, iucluding building 
construction; and (3) class I steam railroads. The reports for the 
frst two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are 
based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but in 
practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in January 1936 


TABLE 1 shows the indexes of employment and pay rolls, average 
hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in 
January 1936. Percentage changes from December 1935 and 
January 1935 are also given. The collection of employment data 
concerning banks has been discontinued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but other Federal agencies will collect these statistics 
periodically and make them available to this Bureau for publication. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW-——APRIL 1936 
Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to January 193¢ 


InpExEsS of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for the durable and nondurable goods STOUps 
of manufacturing industries separately, and for 13 nonmanufacturing 
industries including two subgroups under retail trade by months 
January 1935 to January 1936, inclusive, are given in table 2. Th, 
diagram (see p. 1095) indicates the trend of factory employment 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to January 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 map. 
ufacturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes j 
the 3-year average, 1923-25, taken as 100. In January 1936, reports 
were received from 23,470 establishments employing 3,922,993 
workers whose weekly earnings were $83,577,346. The employment 
reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 per. 
cent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of 
the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey, 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 


Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined, in the Durable and Nondurable Goods Groups Under Manufactur. 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to January 
1936 ! 


[3-year average 1923-25=100 for manufacturing, 12-month average 1929=100 for nonmanufacturing indus 









































tries] 
Manufacturing 
Total Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Month 
Employ- Pa Employ- Pay Employ- Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 
edith ch adcusdascdccodigeansess 78. 8} 83.0] 64.3) 72.2) 66.2) 74.5) 52.5) 64.3] 92.4) 92.1) 79.3) 82.3 
PE ndpodedchosessendguceuase 81. 4}_....  § tame 69. 4/_.... 58. 6}..... 94, 2)_.... 82. 6|..... 
Bi rochodatedqgnecrsediaemwaves 82. 5}... -- 70. 8}..... , * Bee 60. 5}..... 95. 0}_.... 83. 9)..-.. 
Aaee il NEUE ddbnadicdisantaakiii aden 82. 6j..... _ _— = Bae 61. 8}_.... _ as 82, 4)_---. 
Di MudibhncchedaceqommagodGbecdsée > ee 68. 5}..... The Bickous ft ae 91. 8j_.... = 
SE ih oti daccccettpsndbtpnadoss 79. 7|_-... 66. 4/____- Te Vidétebe —* ee 90. 6)... | = 
Pe itcebadededsccdatedhdbecaeca \ >, ae 65. 4)__._- 69. 4)_.... 55. 6].....} 90. 8}..... - = 
pS EEE EA EE SE Ee 82. 0}....- 69. 7}_._.-  \ ae 68. 9}..... 94, 3}_...- 83. 4)_..-- 

SI, 5 cb cdibitaaditcdigdl didindwike _ os | ae 5 ae 60. 6]..... Ss oe 87.1 

Tin cpedimidedincipéidiindese 85. 3}....- Ss = 74.9) ....- 66. 3}_.... 06, 4)..... 86. 2 
Ss spodiidedadicodiapesccdese 85. 0}... .-. 74, 5}... 76. 1}... 68. 1}_.... 94. 6]____. ee. 7)...-- 
Ti nchodpisvodmsodbetdhdoqnoe 84. 6]_...- 76. 6)_...- Te Fixecha i... «. 94, 2}... _- 85. 1|_---- 
5 EE ee See 82. 2]..... ss ae 71, 4}....- 60. 9}..... 93. 8}_.... 82. 3) _---- 


























1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found in 
the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Com ble indexes for year- 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 2-—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
46 Combined, in the Durable and Nondurable Goods Groups Under Manufactur- 

ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to January 
Uring 1936 '—Continued 


rOUups (j-year average 1923-25= 100 for manufacturing; a average 1929=100 for nonmanufacturing indus- 
uring es} 





















































——— 

“te Anthracite mining = “a Metalliferous mining aie 

—_ Month Employ- Pay Employ- Pa Employ- Pa Employ- Pay 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 

tin 1935 1936 

KeS js 

ports 

2,993 

ment 

per- ts , 

8 of : “Bc 9. : 50.0 

16 9) 3c] 58. : ? 32222) at 

_~ . : 46.0 

uted 











3 the Electric light and | Electric-railroad and 
Cr yk oe ae ——— — power and manu- | motor-bus operation 
producing egrap factured gas and maintenance ? 





Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay 
ment ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 





1935 





oods 


ay 
polls 
























































See footnote 1, p. 12. 


1 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
Soe groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Ind UStrigg 
Combined, in the Durable and Nondurable Goods Groups Under Manufacty,, 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, 


January 1935 to January 








































































































1936'—Continued 
[3-year average 1923-25=100 for manufacturing; 12-month average 1929=100 for nonmanufacturing 
industries] 
an — 
Retail trade— 
Retail trad . Other 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade than genera] mo. 
eral merchand yo at fine mer 
ae Empl Empl Empl Empl 3 
eat Pay rolls ---¥ Pay rolls — Pay rolls ~~ Pay rolis 
el 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 }41935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 19% 
January....... 84. 2} 85.6) 63.9} 66.6) 79.5) 80.4] 59.7) 62.1) 87.3) 88.2) 73.5] 76.4] 77.41 78.4) 56.9) 59, 
February-.----- 84. 6)..... 64 Gi..... 7 = 3} = + es ae > a 56. 6). 
March........- 84, 0}... 65. 2}..... 80.2} ....| 60. 4).._.. 88. 6}... | CSB 78. 0}... 57.6]... 
ae: [6 eee 64. 8}... 83. 5}. _* =e 94.4) ....] 77. 5)..... +, = 59. 4)_. 
Sp ae 82. 5)..... 64. 6)..... = ieee >, SS + ES 59. O}..... 
Pe Risunisesccet Wie Bibcnee 64. 6)... _, Se 62. 5j..... Ue. Mibeces Oe Vincods 79. 8}... 59. 5}... 
Siewcbesscan > ee 64. 6)... 79, 3)..... 60. 5}..... 85. 5}..... ] 2s > 4 oe 
, ae > 5 Ieee <a 59. 3}..... 4 ae 69. 5}..... > =  * Mee 
Septem ber-__..- - > =e ih. Mbades Dip Maccos , 5 ee 2 Mibscce 59. 4)... 
October........ _* eee |) eh > Mee 7 ie 79. 8}..... 80. 3}..... 59.8]... 
November-.-_-- 86. 4)... 66. 9)_.... $4. 6]___.- 63. 4)..... _ = 82. 0j..... > = 59. 6)... 
December. .--- ee 4 ieee 392.9)___.. 3 60.3)..... <*> a 9104.5)..._- i Sinesss 962.0)... 
Average.-._-- 84. 0}..... We Mieosee 82. 3}..... 9 Ee $94.2)_..... _ 4 ae 58. 8}..... 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Employ- Employ- Employ- | p.. .». 
Month mee Pay rolls| “ment | Pay tolls] “ment | Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
sinc so. 6dstbawcccadssauuetskd 80. 3} 81.9) 62.2) 64.9) 79.6) 81.5) 63.9) 68.3) 70.3) 71.5) 50.4) 51.¢ 
EE RSS SE REE SESH c's = | == oe |} | = 49. 8). 
SE RIESE aT 80. 8}..... 63. 9}. ... eee 64. 6)..... 72. 5|..... 53. 5)... 
RR EE Eb BY! SE 5 = 63. 6}..... 80. 0)..... 65. 5j..... 79. 9}... 61.9)... 
a EE ee Se es | iz 63. 7|..... i er 66. 6).._.- 80. 9}..... 61.7 
) | A TSE LS A OSES Pa PRET 81. 3}... 63. 5}..... 82. 3}..... 68, 2)..... 83. 6]..... 65.7 
tii ccdcbbtbbobicncdadidessstd 80. 3}..... 62. 1].._.. 84.4)... 70. 9}... .. |}* = 61. 5)..... 
"GGG PRES QHHTLD EN He « 80, 7}..... | 7 am 84. 2}..... 60. 2}....- 79. 4)_.... 58. 2| 
ithe) nackdawennbebell 81. 1]... |, ae 83. O}...-- 67. 9)_...- 82, 1}..... 63. 1) 
. | EEE: Fa ER > ESS PCTS 81. 6}.._.- 64. 3).._.. 81. 9)..... *, == 80. 4).._.. 61.1 
ERS SR 5 Pe | ae 64. 8}. __.. 81. 3}..... 66. 7}..... 76. 3)..... 55. 4 
RESIS SWS EF «Set 80. 8}.._.- 64. 2}... 81. 1)..... 67. 5|..... 73. 4)... 52.9 
PG iitcccth se ensccnmictecbsott 81.0) ....| 63. 4/..... 81. B]..... 66. 8}_.... i an eocee 






































See footnote 1, p. 12. 
3 Revised. 


Private Employment, by States and Geographic Divisions 


TABLE 3 gives a comparison of employment and pay rolls by States 
and geographic divisions between December 1935 and January 1936 
for all groups combined except building construction and class J rail- 
roads and for all manufacturing industries combined, based on data 
supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage changes shown, 





unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries in- 
cluded in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
been weighted according to their relative importance. 
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Table 3.—Comparison of Em 
in December 1935 and Jan 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—APRIL 1936 


by cooperating State organizations] 


ployment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis} 
uary 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by § 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 






























































Menty 
tates 


but are taken from reports \ssueq 


—> 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 
a 
Per- Per- Per- | Per. 
cent- | amount | °eat- cent- | Amount) cep; 
Geographic division| Num-| Number] age ef pa age | Num-| Number] age of pay 
and State ber of | on pay |change rol a change} ber of | on pay |change! roll (| change 
estab- | roll Jan-| from week) from | estab-| roll Jan-| from | week) from 
lish- | uary De- January De- | lish- | wary De- | Janu- | De. 
ments| 1936 cem- 1936 cem- | ments} 1936 cem- ary cem. 
ber ber ber 1936 ber 
, 1935 1935 1935 | 1985 
“| mn 
Dollars | Dollars | 
New Engiand__... 13,221; 793,551) —4,1) 16, —4.0) 3,131) 543,565) —2,6)10,945,383)  _;, 
Maine..__.._- woes 703 49,713) —2.8) 950,471) —3., 255| 42,002) —2.5) 775,113) -3; 
New Hampshire.. 591 308} —.8| 667,440; —2.4 185] 28,068) +.4) 521,776) -2) 
Vermont. ....... 405 14,739} —3.1 313, 565} +(1) 122 9,557; —2.9) 196,899) -\,4 
Massachusetts..._| ? 8, 509 436,115} —4.6| 9,635,395| —8.8) 1, 541} 248,828) —#.7/5,074,205| -3; 
Rhode Island_.._. 1,173) 85,528) —4.6) 1,734,174) —5.9 401} 69,127) —3.8}1,314, 284) ~@, 
Connecticut.....- 1,840) 173,148} —3.3} 3,665,145) —4.6] 627] 145,893} —2. 4/3, 063; 09 ~4{ 
Middle Atiantic___| 31,815|1,797, 503) —5. 0/43, 305,702) —4.9 4,925)1,067,356) —2,2)24,172,143) 3, 
New York.......- 20,416) 785, 204) —6. 7/20, 166,283) —4.7/ 31,946) 395,544) —1.4)9, 818,831, —9 
New Jersey__...-- 3, 271 , —4. 5) 6,144,427; —4,9 $746} 223,581) —3.5)5,116,136) -4» 
Pennsylvania..___ 8,128) 754,226) —3. 3/16, 994,992} —5.1| 2,283] 448,231] —8, $\9, 287.676) —3) 
East North Cen- 
tral...........- 18, 292/1, 812, 381/ —3.2/42,951,965) —7.1| 6,706/1,388,817| —1.2/33,981,967) —2, 
| SRE: 556) 495,706} —3. 911, 787,963} —5.9} 2,243] 356,348) —. 8/8, 442,253) —:; 
OS ere 2,187| 198, 866| —2.2| 4,415,814, —é6. 4 851} 165,009 —. 7/3, 626,256) —6.; 
Sa 4,271) 487,516} —$.2|11,608,370| —2.7| 2,016| 314,209} —1.0/7, 277,509) -1,7 
Michigan ..._....-. 3,328} 462,640} —2. 6/11, 279, 565) —13.9 852} 417,610; —1.8)11,606,027; -) 
Wisconsin -_-.....- *1,000| 167,653| —3S.6| 8,860,253) —#.1 744) 185,741) 7 —1. 4) 8,129,989) 7 -3,) 
West North Cen- 
a 10,088} 358,095) —4.3) 7,950,474) —4.1| 2,052] 173,775, —1.4 3,736,198) -1,) 
Minnesota_......- 1, 998 74,814) —5.9) 1,705, 2659) —8.3 363} 33,619} —5.3) 733,316) —10,4 
i nbedenccasens 1, 583 52,050} —2.4) 1,141, 199 —-.9 375 27, 948 +.6) 612,362) +3.7 
Missouri. .......- 2,975} 148,660} —3. 5) 3,252,786) —3.7 729 76, 782 +. 5)1, 563, 254) -. 
North Dakota_-_-_- 514 4,595) —5.0 103,997; —6.0 43 684, —2.3 16,102} —9.4 
South Dakota. __- 412 4,767, —7.3 106, 342) —6.1 31 1,498; —15.8 35, 886; —f.4 
Nebraska.........| 1, 567 , 254, —6.5) 660,900} —3.8 153} 10,475) —3.1) 231,638) -1. 
a ee $1,284) 42,955) —4.4) 979,901) —.5 358} 22,769) —2.5) 543,640) +1. 
South Atiantic.-._| 10,200 707,092; —3,1/12,788,772) —4.8) 2,569 474,326) —1.6/7, 743,264) -5,) 
Delaware........- ; 212 12,694) —2.4 293,680) —2.5 78 8, 621 —.4) 191,169) —1.$ 
Maryland....___- 1,618} 108,569] —5.6| 2,205,058] —3.9}  540| 67, 671|? —1.8|1, $61. 551|" —2. 
Dist. of Columbia_| 1,023} 33,499] —13.9 814,055} —9.2 36 3,444; —3.0) 113,049) —-3. 
ES cncancce 1, 984 89,573) —2.9) 1,655,680) —4.5 416 61, 123 —. 3)1,094, 410) —3.5 
West Virginia....| 1,064) 122,999} —2,7 2, 726,968; —4,8 229 51,565) —4, 0/1, 100,782) —12) 
North Carolina...| 1,242) 141,419] —1.9| 2,001,866) —6.8 554/ 131,919) —1.3/1,837,440| —61 
South Carolina_.. 711 66,861) —1.1 915,185} —2.0 198} 60, 469 —.8} 803,134) —1.4 
Georgia........... 1,423} 95,193 —.2) 1,478,664) —2.3 342; 72,937; +1. 11,000,783) —3.4 
Florida *.......... 1, 028 41,205, —2.3 697,616) —6.9 176 16, 577) —13.9} 240,946) —17.6 
East South Cen- 
St 4,297, 244,619) —3.3| 4,270,379) —4,1 878; 149,383) —3.0/2,372,994, —3) 
Kentucky._-..._- 1,329} 74,720} —3. 5) 1,516,943) —4.0 263; 30,525; —3.7| 586,107) —%.! 
ennessee........ 1,254) 81,3 —65, 2) 1,373,030) —5.4 303} 58,777; —4.6| 939,149) —5. 
Alabama. ........ 1,171 260} —1.0) 1,136,114) —2.5 218; 49,489) — 5) 705,686) —3.' 
Mississippi. -...... 643 16, 267 3 244, 292} —4.8 v4 10, 592) —3.7| 142,052) —i.0 
West South Cen- 
a 3,921; 159,433) —2,1) 3,293,802) —1.6 864; 83,266) —.6)1,602,397) +.! 
Arkansas_........ 10 568} 23,581} —2.0| 387,681} —6.2| 284) 16,238) —.8| 289,101) -1. 
patoasng 872} 40,898} —3.9| 746,236) —3.9 215} 21,445) —2.9) 334,787) —1.! 
Oklahoma........ 1,345) 36, oa ~—3.4| 808,759) —4.8 123 9,644) —2.0) 199,039) -—4/! 
SE, detecetinne 1,146, 68,872) +(!) | 1,851,126\ +1.4 302; 36,989} +1.0| 829,470, +42. 


! Less than Mo of | percent. 


4 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, 
amusement and recreation 


‘Includes automobile and 


* Includes construction, bu 


7W ted percen 


* Data for “Total—All 
1935, revised and presen 
Includes automobile dealers and garages, and san 


s lnsteaes financial tastit ons, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 


anufacturing’’ for December 1934, January 


ble on followin 


ted in lower tabl 


miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
t does not include hotels, restaurants, and public works. 


page. 
- gravel, and building stone. 





agricultural, and office employment, 

D ieaietoniounderteg ond Genuine ond ante unks ee ee anants 

u uD ng and c and water, t, and power. 
Includes laundries 


ts 
1935, and February 
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able 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in December 1935 and January 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States— 
Continued 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations} 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
De- 
cem- 


1935 


Per- 
cent- | Amount 
-| Number] age of pay 
on pay jchange| roll (1 
-|rollJan-| from | week) 
uary De- Janu- 
1936 cem- ary 
1936 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
De- 
cem- 
ber 
1935 


Number 
on pay 
roll Jan- 
uary 
1936 


»ographic division 
and State 








111, 055 
17, 288 
8, 447 
8, 183 
37, 305 


—19,9 
—19.8 
—28.9 
—15.4 
—20. 3 


—9.6 
—8.2 
—14.2 
—10.4 
—10. 2 


pos 
S23 
noo 


~ 

















5,924 
2, 553 
1, 289 
" 8, 082 





5, 870 
14, 251 
16, 463 

3, 248 


376, 261 
82, 109 
42, 204 


251,94 


8 











—2.3 
—7.1 
—12,1 
—6.1 


—5,0 
—3.4 
—6.0 
—6.4 





1, 934 
492 
260 

1, 182 


ron Ne 





SfEESE 








3, 324, a, 


—10.4 
—11.2 
—23. 9 
—5.6 


—5.4 

—(') 
-7.3 
-6.7 








| Less than Vio of 1 percent. 
' Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


The following table is a continuation of footnote 9 on preceding page. 





Year and month 


Total—All groups 


Manufacturing 





Num- 
ber on 


pay 
roll 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 


vious 
month 


Ament 
0 y 
roll ( 
week) 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
pre- 
vious 
month 





1, 320 
1, 230 
1, 167 


50, 833 
49,177 
50, 331 


+6.7 
+3. 5 
+2.0 


$807, 680 
743, 915 
779, 993 





+65. 6 
—2.1 
—1.8 


$324, 574 
281,314 
273, 350 
































Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A COMPARISON of January employment and pay-roll totals with 
December totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over is made in table 4. The changes are computed from 
reports received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 

egularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 


+,? 
1.4 
—1.9 
—4.0 
| +87 
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bruary 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishment, 
in January 1936 and December 1935, by Principal Cities 












































Number of} Number on pay roll oe SR, BET roll (1 Per. 
establish- ry Conta 
Cities bem from “tee 
both December | January a. December | January | De t 
months 1935 1936 1935 1936 | CeMber a 
1935 1935 
———, 
New York City__._..--- 15, 975 663, 794 622,949 | —6.2 |$17, 285,000 |$16, 570,284 | _,, 
Chicago, Ill_......------- 3, 849 368, 258 358,323 | —27| 9,380,873 | 9,121,500 | _), 
Philadelphia, Pa.....--. 2, 500 222, 656 211,096 | —5.2] 5,370,029] 5,144,437) _; 
Detroit, Mich..__.___-_- 1, 417 315, 559 300,458 | —1.9] 9,136,421 | 7,660,661 | _\: 
Los Angeles, Calif..-.._- 2, 576 126, 616 121,233 | —4.3] 3,325,479] 3,110,964| _;: 
Cleveland, Ohio....-...- 1, 663 128, 516 121,212 | —5.7| 3,184,266 | 2,969,441) _; 
St. Louis, Mo..__-.----- 1, 490 114, 335 110, 204] —3.6| 2,538,018 | 2,441,000) _; 
Baltimore, Md____----_- 1, 221 83, 027 77,747 | —6.4| 1,810,714] 1,709,714, _ 
Boston, Mass_.___- 3, 203 153, 230 147,472 | —3.8| 3,610,267 | 3,493,200) _; 
Pittsburgh, Pa...__-_-_- 1, 491 184, 507 176,325 | —4.4| 4,474,332 | 4,112,974 
San Francisco, Calif... _- 1, 379 73, 236 69,449 | —5.2]| 1,923,863] 1,784,724) _ 
Buffalo, N. Y..--------- 912 65, 776 62,202} —5.4]| 1,611,662] 1,479,912) -; 
Milwaukee, Wis ______- 686 | 68, 280 65,468 | —4.1]| 1,644,865| 1,561,406) — 
Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes employ. [¥ 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the F 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Federal F 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 7 
are those projects authorized by title II of the National Industrial [7 ' 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was ||‘ 
extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriation | 
Act of 1935. 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a serie 
of Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution 11, approved 
April 8, 1935. Employment created by this program includes en- 
ployment on Federal projects and employment on projects operate f 
by the Works Progress Administration. Federal projects are thos 
conducted by Federal agencies which have received allotments from 
The Works Program fund. Projects operated by the Works Progres 
Administration are those projects conducted under the supervision 0! 
the W. P. A. 

The emergency-work program consists of projects authorized by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration since April 1, 1934 
This program of providing employment through relief-work projects 
was rapidly curtailed as The Works Program got under way. Th 
emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation Corps), 
created in April 1933, has been further extended under authority 0 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
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Executive Service of the Federal Government 


—f[ Sraristics of employment in the executive branches of the Federal 
Pep. overnment in January 1935, December 1935, and January 1936 are 
| chas [Pipresented in table 5. 















































m3 Table 5.—Employees in Executive Service of the United States, January 1935, 
| 1095 December 1935, and January 1936 
-—~ & [Subject to revision] 
~4| 
a] 
“y Outside District of 
—4) District of Columbia > Entire service 
~16) Columbia 
~t { Item 
~34 Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
=y ma- po- | Total; ma- po- |: Total:| ma- po- Total 
a & nent | rary nent | rary'|° nent | rary! 
-31 PF B\umber of employees: 
=o. wl 88,798) 7,283} 96, 081/509, 093] 83,047) 592, 140/597,891) 90,330) 688, 221 
i, Decem i Rietesiithaveschestp-e scenes 104, 282) 7, 806)112, 088/607, 060)? 97, 075)? 704, 135/711, 342|2 104, 881/2816, 223 
BN OEE EE 105, 145} 7, 204|112, 349|599, 494) 93, 610] 693, 104/704, 639) 100, 814)? 805, 453 
Percentage change: 
January 1935 to January 1936__|+-18.41| —1. 09/+-16. 93)+-17. 76|+-12. 72} +17. 05|+-17.85) +11.61| +17. 03 
December 1935 to January 
; are ae +.83) —7.71| +.23| —1. 25) —3.57| —1.57| —.94| —3.88) —1.32 
nploy- ‘WLabor turnover, January 1936: 
v DE tise cccetdavcsswnn 1,570} 1,449) 3,019) 9,809) 14,445) 24,254) 11,379) 15,894) 27,273 
on the ‘ eo 1,446) 1,118) 2,564) 18,485) 16,558) 35,043) 19,931] 17,676) 37,607 
d Turnover rate per 100............ 1.38) 14.90) 2.28) 1.63) 15.15 3. 47 1.61 15. 45 3. 36 
ederal 














* Based on January reports received up to Feb. 21, 1936. 

> Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

1 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 14,751 employees hired under letters 
i= ee y the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $559,292. 

1 Revised. 

} Not including 436 employees transferred but not reported by Department to which they were assigned. 
‘ Not including employees transferred within the Government service as such transfers should not be 
egarded as labor turnover. 


Tation 
ustrial 
cs was [E 
ration § ; , 
The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 
- series | gents is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the different 
oroved jepartments and offices of the United States Government. The 
ag ep. | mgures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

eratei {| Lhe monthly record of employment in the executive departments 
 thow § Bf the United States Government from January 1935 to January 1936, 
s from | muclusive, is shown in table 6. 


Progress able 6.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States by 

















sion of Months, January 1935 to January 1936 
[Subject to revision] 
zed by il 
A District utside District Outside 
| 1934. of Co- | District) Total Month of Co- | Distzict) Total 
A lumbia lumbia 
rojects lumbia lumbia 
he 7 soot | nse Lea 1985—Continued 
/Orps); 97, 251 | 597,769 | 695,020 || September. .......... 109, 195 | 678,229 | 787,424 
rity oi 600, 484 | 699,617 || October. .............- 110, 583 | 687,115 | 797, 698 
101, 429 | 609,027 | 710,456 || November............- 111, 196 | 690, 202 | 801, 398 
inches 112, 088 | 704,135 | 816, 223 
103,019 | 609, 573 | 712, 592 
1 614, 259 | 718, 236 1936 
104, 747 |1631, 134 |1735,881 || January............... 112, 349 | 693, 104 | 805, 453 
107, 663, 086 | 770, 123 
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Fec 
DeErTaIxs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked fam the P 
during January ‘ on construction projects financed by Public Work, ment: 
Administration funds are given in table 7, by type of project. Natic 
. . . cost | 
Table 7.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed From . 
Public Works Administration Funds, January 1936 provi 
e 1 
[Subject to revision] Th 
—_ BB awakt 
Wage earners . Na 
Number of Tallue of : 
a: Monthy man-hours | Average | ™2terial Publi 
Type of project mum disburse- worked | earnings | riers Nati 
number | Weekly | “ments during | per hour fenies eo 
; em average month ‘ month priati 
plo 
the ‘ 
Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds ment 
for tl 
| ee een * 100,805 | 93,931 | $8,316, 288 | 11,916,286 | $0.698 | $3, 639,00 MP ynde 
Building construction 3__.......____ 14, 194 11, 298 839,367 | 1, 055, 994 -795 | 1,445,007 HP Adm 
EE SS Sem it 73 59 2, 661 3, 619 . 735 3, 792 
4 ae 28,746 | 27,626 | 3,528,293 | 4,372, 048 -807 | 2,741,557 BR the t 
Public roads ¢__........-...-..--.-- (8) 28,409 | 1,263,183 | 2, 855, 500 .442 | 1,700, 000 | 
Reclamation. ....................-- 13,514 | 13,043} 1,396,670] 1,914,793 729 | 1,104,197 Moe 
River, harbor, and flood control_.__- 12,342 | 10,376} 1,091,204] 1,394,791 .782 | 1,425,051 fe Fede 
Streets and roads................._. 1, 624 1, 340 61, 338 123, 833 - 495 77, 317 : 
Water and sewerage_...........__- 62 44 2, 104 2, 575 817 17,015 He nishé 
Oe OSE IN 1, 841 1, 736 131, 468 193, 133 . 681 174; 805 th 
@ | 




















—— 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds such 


with 


mer¢ 





in ebiteticcsssrosstgnniia 73, 695 58,778 | $4,837,898 | 5, 516, 518 $0.877 | $9, 226, 493 





Building construction.............- 39, 244 31,682 | 2,849,051 | 2,989,342 - 953 5, 093, 661 Publ 
Rai construction .............. 2, 047 1,720 77, 008 118, 849 . 648 124 1% 
Streets and roads................._. 6, 230 4, 691 323, 271 419, 046 .771 814, 238 defir 
Water and sewerage............____ 22, 959 18,215 | 1,407, 673 1, 733, 850 . 812 2, 708, 905 
Miscellaneous... -_................_. 3, 215 2, 470 180, 895 255, 431 . 708 485, 493 Adm 




















In t! 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds * 





























the 
TEED SA 20, 583 15, 709 $974,330 | 1,366, 593 $0.713 | $3. 504, 782 C 
Building construction.............- 12, 212 9, 237 532, 669 751, 983 ~708 | 2, 214, 344 Rail 
Electrification...................... 116 83 5, 337 7, 254 . 736 41, 663 ; t 
Heavy engineering. ............._.. 184 109 12, 375 11, 776 1, 051 11,801 ge istra 
Pbbdhdhdedcthbaocssdbaou 247 213 11, 596 18, 199 . 687 14, 334 forn 
River, harbor, and flood control____- 24 22 1, 460 2, 782 . 525 337 bri d 
Wleeend sorergh iis | tue] sis) Meee | | ae fe 
and sewerage................ , 179, 
Miscellaneous................-----. 353 286 14, 284 28, 108 . 508 41,60 fe Pass 
thir 
' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government mer 
2 aces oe Arts d f 2,730 lo orking on low-cost housing projects 
udes a um and an average o employees w on low pro. 
financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds, who were paid $154,305 for 254,756 man-hours of labor. Material i 
orders in the amount of $37,596 were pom for these projects. These data are also included in separate stru 
tables covering projects financed b Works Program. 
3 Includes weekly average for lic roads. sho 
4 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
5 Not available; average number included in total. sho 
* These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. ] 





! Unless otherwise expressly stated, when January is referred to in this section, it may be accepted 8! 
meaning the month “ending Jan. 15. 
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Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
he work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to 
the States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allot- 
ments have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects 
for the States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works 
Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of 
the total construction cost. When funds provided under the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non- 
Federal project, as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be fur- 
nished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of 
the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify 
such action, the Public Works Administration may provide the grantee 
with the additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to com- 
mercial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by the 
Public Works Administration carry interest charges and have a 
definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works 
Administration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 
the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Admin- 
istration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotive and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
mercial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 7. Employment in car and locomotive 
shops ceroed by the railroads and in commercial car and locomotive 
shops is shown in table 8. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during January in 
railway-car and locomotive shops on projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration fund are shown in table 8. 

55387—26 
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Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed From Public Works Administration, Funds, January 1936 


[Subject to revision] 

















Wage earners Number Value of 
aceeyae 4 Average | ™2terial 
a To man-hours orders 
Shops operated by Maxi- | _ Semi- disburse- | “worked — Placed 
mum |™onthly| ments duri during 
average mon month 
Railroad and commercial firms-___- 2, 737 (?) $270, 865 396, 138 $0. 684 (2) 
DE Reiman detach 1,818 | 1,775] 133,731 | 196,454 681 | $1, 054, 8 
Commercial firms_...............-- 919 (?) 137, 134 199, 684 - 687 (2) 
4 























1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
? Data not available. 


Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from public-works funds from July 1933 to January 
1936 is given in table 9. 


Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to January 1936, on Projects 
Financed From Public Works Administration Funds 


[Subject to revision] 








Maxi- | asonthly |Numberof} Av®™ | Value of 


mum ! man-hours| , 98° material 
Year and month number - = worked eetn- orders 

ctwage | “isburse | uring | BES | pice 

earners mont P nal during month 





July 1933 to January 1936, inclusive #......._|........_- $609, 827,977 |975, 828, 664 | $0.625 |$1, 125, 391, 463 
July 1933 to December 1934, inclusive....__- Ps eee 341, 252, 478 (585,280,577 | .583 | #685, 504, 204 





1935 
. Ee ae ee re ee eye 304, 723 18, 462, 677 | 27, 478, 022 . 672 3 30, 746, 857 
aga paadiipepe ic ncilip peda." 272, 278 16, 896,475 | 25, 144, 558 . 672 29, 264, 484 
, NO eee ik idb bb bine didstbbheihen 281, 461 17, 400, 798 | 26, 008, 063 . 669 27, 276, 566 
ee hacetel nant tar dn oscd Pe nthdin tem cons esngmaniatgt a 333, 045 20, 939, 741 | 31, 387, 712 . 667 31, 645, 166 
2 ees. he eS ae 394, 875 24, 490, 087 | 36, 763, 164 . 667 4 36, 893, 840 
itn sinhihdipeundemendbttianrecnetelael 414, 306 25, 386, 962 | 38, 800, 178 . 654 8 42, 017, 642 
etn tena ha SSB lt A RRA ATS Reta Bi 405, 332 24, 968, 785 | 37,845,047 . 660 41, 936, 424 
A SN ee 2 eee, . or aes. ea 394, 509 25, 292, 656 | 37, 133, 989 . 681 46, 954, 714 
ed ca 344, 520 22, 772,317 | 32, 478,773 . 701 3 40, 988, 896 
8) Oe ete Sees ee ee | ee 2 21, 692, 439 | 30, 358, 351 715 35, 042, 853 
lel at agg: Ait Ate aE: op. 271, 111 19, 512, 866 | 26,317, 564 . 741 29, 046, 684 
FES PO ae ee eee l, 16, 360,315 | 21, 637, 131 . 756 25, 507, 315 

1936 
Pl A nl NS 5 Es Ta aie come BR, 197, 820 14, 399, 381 | 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 565, 818 




















1 Maxyimum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for pene cote reat. 

? Includes wage earners employed on projects under the jurisd ction of P. W. A. which are financed from 
E. R. A. A. 1935 funds. These data are also included in tables covering projects financed by The W orks 


P ’ 
7 Tacludes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


The Works Program 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worke( 
on projects financed by The Works Program in January * is given in 
table 10, by type of project. 





2 Unless otherwise expressly stated, when January is referred to in this section, it may 
be accepted as meaning the month ending Jan. 15. 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program January 1936 


[Subject to revision] 





——— 





Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maximum 
number 
employed ! 


Weekly 
average 


Monthl 


Fisbarse- 


ments 





Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 





Average 
earnings 
per hour 








All projects 


Building construction 
Electrification 

Forestry 

Grade-crossing elimination 
Heavy engineering 


Hydroelectric power plants 

Plant, crop, and livestock con- 
servation 

Professional, technical, and cleri- 


cal 
Public roads 
Reclamation 


River, yay and flood control_. 
Streets and roads 


All projects * 


Building construction 3 
Electrification 

Heavy 

Reclamation 


River, harbor, and flood control... 
Streets and roads 
Water and sewerage 


Federal projects 





248, 929 


228, 257 


$11, 179, 541 





31, 605 
505 


19, 737 
6, 876 
91 


1, 471 
26, 327 


17, 609 
34, 153 
52, 170 


41, 699 
6, 429 
1,029 
9, 228 


30, 644 
483 

18, 039 
5, 590 
79 


1, 302 
24, 418 


17, 608 
26, 396 
50, 975 


36, 961 
6, 073 
1,019 
8, 670 


1, 444, 223 
25, 568 


975, 717 
322, 205 
7, 708 


28, 386 
924, 977 


1, 087, 091 
1, 327, 190 
1, 726, 566 


2, 470, 679 
299, 459 
48, 192 
491, 583 


56, 050 

3, 441, 114 
600, 847 
11, 519 


123, 293 
3, 847, 208 


1, 938, 002 
2, 859, 937 
3, 877, 750 


4, 508, 955 
692, 380 
111, 304 

1, 012, 497 





25, 955, 820 
2, 874, 964 
0 


$8, 988, 622 





. 561 
- 464 
- 445 


. 548 
- 433 
- 433 
- 486 








682, 198 
11, 429 
31, 135 

645, 328 

3, 177 


184, 547 

102, 666 

55, 300 

1, 571, 503 

732, 621 

4, 341, 158 
27 


13, 421 
335, 135 





P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 





23, 740 


18, 439 


$1, 128, 635 


1, 621, 349 


0. 696 


3, 632, 378 








11, 967 
83 


109 
213 


22 


686, 974 
5, 337 
12, 375 
11, 596 


1, 460 
66, 470 
330, 139 
14, 284 


1, 006, 739 
7, 254 

11, 776 

18, 199 


2, 782 
106, 017 
440, 474 

28, 108 


- 682 
. 736 


2, 251, 940 
41, 663 
11, 801 
14, 334 


337 

91, 645 

1, 179, 029 
41, 629 





ojects operated by Work 


s Progress Administration 





4 $2,755, 802 


$127, 054, 184 


310, 755, 226 


$0. 409 


6 $19, 860, 772 








164, 842 
1, 137, 690 
4, 933 


158, 214 
188, 752 


238, 446 
330, 272 


3, 180 
101, 351 
303, 888 

45, 766 
110, 278 








7, 154, 447 
47, 705, 884 
322, 922 


10, 389, 780 
10, 669, 005 


11, 266, 799 
17, 386, 461 
159, 249 





18, 120, 987 
127, 426, 052 
499, 954 


17, 637, 781 
20, 136, 327 


26, 116, 331 
37, 179, 059 
380, 645 

11, 736, 956 
34, 319, 287 
590 


12, 195, 257 





. 395 
. 374 
- 646 


. 589 
- 530 








835, 018 
5, 996, 767 
14, 938 


364, 363 
3, 761, 177 


3, 999, 303 
2, 569, 106 


69, 164 
311, 416 
619, 373 
504, 374 
815, 773 





' Maximum number = pe during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


t work 
Works A 


on demolition wet at the site of low-cost-housing 
R. A. A. 1935 funds and 


E. 
differs 


force-accoun 
are = included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


* Data for a maximum of 2,203 and an average of 1,989 — loyees who were 


d $113,262 for 195,668 man- 
eet included 


th under P. W. A. projects 


perated by the Works Progress Administration. 


number of workers on pay roll during month ending Jan. 15. 
, there were nearly 2,950,000 workers employed on projects operated by the Works Progress A 


Value of material orders laced during month ending Jan. 31, 1936. 


Exclusive of electric utilities. 


' Exclusive of buildings. 


is = vos Fy 
aon the sum of the individual items since 31,810 employees worked on more than 


During week Ay 
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Monthly Trend 


1936 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to January 1936 are given in table 11. 


Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to January 1936, on Projects 


Financea by The Works Program 


{Subject to revision] 




















ee 














Maxi- Value of 
Monthly Number of materi 
mum ; Average lal 
Month and year number ay -roll man-hours earaians orders 
- | employ- isburse- | worked dur- per hour placed 
ed! ments ing month during 
month 
Federal projects 
July 1935 to January 1936, inclusive_....-.|......--.-- $41, 257, 284 91, 867, 429 $0. 449 | $41, 105, 564 
1935 bs -_ 
I Sy Dee a PE 8S oS ee 5, 131 276, 839 603, 318 . 456 164, 004 
SS EES (eee 32, 672 1, 215, 990 2, 791, 802 . 436 1, 684, 347 
SD ale RE 6 Fn ek. 2 76, 524 3, 754, 773 7, 815, 795 . 480 4, 071, 945 
Re Pe oP a a 129, 064 6, 243, 023 13, 669, 524 . 457 9, 723, 568 
Re ey al) a EL 168, 234 8, 391, 581 18, 870, 799 . 445 9, 214, 91 
ERE BS) oe EES Wi 217, 027 10, 195, 537 22, 160, 371 . 460 7, 258, 16 
1986 
Sea ee on Dats Sys DT Re Be Pp 248, 929 11, 179, 541 25, 955, 820 . 431 8, 988, f 


1985 
SE EE CT Se a PI. 
SRS ATE Rc RY SR 
0 LS a PE. 
- ES RS: See 
1936 
GE iio ditiinccnagubaetnadiadsnecesdinow 


August 1935 to January 1936, inclusive. --- 

















P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds? 











wanonidnenes $1, 789, 918 
317 10, 575 

i, 184 54, 380 

3, 422 149, 545 

9, 203 446, 783 

23, 740 1, 128, 635 








2, 617, 440 


- 605 
. 689 
. 670 
. 661 


- 696 





$0. 648 








Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 




















encceesoss $297, 965,515 | 678, 344, 267 $0. 439 
73, 153 1, 199, 936 2, 581, 988 - 465 
258, 830 10, 303, 491 17, 790, 436 . 579 
516, 581 23, 357, 955 50, 739, 568 . 460 
1, 202, 471 44, 497, 604 94, 677, 998 . 470 
2, 335, 610 91, 552, 345 | 201, 799, 051 . 454 
2,755, 802 | 127,054,184 | 310,755, 226 . 409 





$65, 903, 075 


3, 202, 136 
2, 089, 324 
8, 236, 283 
14, 836, 346 
17, 678, 214 


19, 860, 772 








1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


ee doing force-account work. 


hese data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works Administration. 
3 Data for 2,203 employees who were 


id yo 262 for 195,668 man-hours on demolition work at the site 


of low-cost-housing ane ete both under P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds 


and under projects operated by 


Works Progress Administration. 


Emergency-Work Program 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and average earnings, by 
months, on the emergency-work program from its beginning in Apri! 
1934 to January 1936 is given in table 12. 
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able 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program April 1934 to January 1936 








a 
Aver- 
Average age 
monthly il month- 
earnings ly earn- 
ings 


Amount of 


Month pay roll 





1, 089, 762 |$38, 416, 747 
1, 361, 537 | 43, 680,775 
1, 504, 571 | 42, 423, 990 


1, 725, 266 | 47, 352, 865 
1, 924, 066 | 54, 914, 792 
1, 950, 108 , 288, 868 
1, 996, 822 | 53, 901, 325 
2, 159, 038 | 62, 833, 046 
2, 299, 349 | 61, 925, 339 


2, 443, 673 |$70, 806, 598 
2, 432,772 | 62, 795, 267 
2, 368, 993 | 61, 825, 268 
2, 275, 872 | 61, 321, 053 
2, 196,421 | 63, 530, 180 
2, 021, 060 | 54, 382, 876 


1, 928, 772 
1, 411, 462 
231 


644, 972 
346,470 | 8, 258, 
68,558 | 1,844,813 


BBREBN Bee 
BER 
SsIesee 


SS8sre 
SSSSSS SRSRKS 


© CORO 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


INFORMATION concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 


conservation work in December 1935 and January 1936 is given in 


table 13. 


Table 183.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
December 1935 and January 1936 








Number of employees Amount of pay roll 





Group 


January December January December 
1936 1935 1936 1935 





476, 609 506,605 | $21, 387, 521 $21, 905, 516 


421, 454 453, 152 13, 162, 011 14, 151, 942 
8, 677 9, 264 1, 814, 632 
2, 037 2, 198 344, 664 
* 44, 441 4 41,991 3 6, 066, 214 




















! Included in executive service table. 

Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

' 42,359 employees and pay roll of $5,867,790 included in executive service table. 
‘38,854 employees and pay roll of $5,173,647 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 


| workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 


Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 
87 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are pro- 
vided with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency- 
conservation program from January 1935 to January 1936, inclusive, 
are given in table 14. 
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Table 14.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency 





























J 1 
Conservation Work, January 1935 to January 1936 able 
[Subject to revision] 
— 
Number Number 
Month of em- nee = Month ofem- | A™ount of 
ployees | P8Y FO ployees | P8y roll 
1935 1985—Continued 
Oe ae 398, 692 | $16,757,883 || August..................... 590, 362 | $26, 235, a) 
FORIUETY «0 cccnccocceoece 373,850 | 16,320,803 || September. -.....-.......---. 534, 057 | 24, 404, 143 
SD vahidiiatiiesciteinteesuenclanttindindl 9 S$ & 2EC eee 550,650 | 24, 830, 75) 
f REE Dee Ly , 537 | 16,401,114 |} November.-.............-.. 543,958 | 23, 957,75) 
EE ee 506, 605 | 21, 905, 515 
| es Rae er hs 385,192 | 17,719,018 
RE Sigh Bo A es S 427,556 | 19,766, 881 1986 
, eae 480,586 | 22,074,577 || January.........-.........- 476,609 | 21, 387, 59) 








—< 


Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


STATISTICS concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation in January are presented in table 15, by type of 
project. 





Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, January 1936 


[Subject to revision] 
































Number of Value of ‘ 
Number <e man-hours | Average — wor 
Type of project of wage dis urse- | Worked | earnings} Ort" 

earners | “TD onts durin per hour a : men 
ment month sup) 
the 
ee See 8) ee. 7,500 | _ $860,271 | 1,008,360 | $0.778 |_ $1,355.30 JR 
NE ET RR Serene Sete | 1,650 | 187,375) 182,388] 1.027 344, 198 | 
Buil 0S ES REE 137 8, 753 9, 447 . 927 60, 819 mel 

tt.) uibsicbchescessebubbbecoeéoted 102 2, 673 4, 970 . 538 83 
Water and sewerage. ..................--...-- 4, 523 523,523 | 704, 678 . 743 933, 601 Bu 
I. a nithdnketipmavcnceqndbtcccegstel 1, 148 127, 947 191, 867 - 667 16, 762 bur 
1 Includes 44 employees and a pay roll of $1,625 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. the 
pla 
A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours r 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction F ,, 
Finance Corporation from January 1935 to January 1936, inclusive, & ),,, 
is shown in table 16. the 
] 
wo 
ap) 
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able 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, January 1935 to January 1936 

















[Subject to revision] 
Value of 
Number of 
Number on man-hours | Average — 

Month of wage dis urse- worked | earnings d 

earners ments during per hour uring 

month month 

1985 
|i ied cherteateeedaocnesesou 11, 180 | $1,054,708 | 1,484,190 $0.711 | $3, 966,718 
DA stesnessechtbbaessssews 10, 373 1, 048, 593 1, 457, 662 .719 5, 028, 547 
SR OE a ee ee , 586 890,333 | 1, 253, 493 . 710 1, 072, 886 
RESET a Se eee 10,300 | 1,007,424 | 1,389,072 . 725 2, 517, 175 
\  watdabbbdbnanethdhiin 4ébeccesctsbosbsoe 10, 506 1, 100, 977 1, 522, 959 . 723 2, 287, 090 
1 eS ee ee 11,901 | 1,191,336 | 1,592,744 . 748 3, 998, 576 
 adinipetlnmnamdtin thtininnawtilinnibnins 9, 581 1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 742 1, 495, 108 
ER See a eS” ee 9,415 1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 746 965, 174 
SE a ee ae ee ee ee 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 753 1, 016, 202 
aidan sadn tintin ndatidieigtions 9, 192 952,790 | 1, 269, 273 751 1, 228, 928 
Lak hedtenhdtidinddiccaseaetsennncen 9, 793 1, 001, 408 1, 344, 234 . 745 1, 411, 338 
\ iid Ee conedabdiintibnes 7, 786 869,459 | 1,160,845 . 749 1, 383, 293 
1936 

a a ae ee 7, 560 850,271 | 1,093,350 .778 1, 355, 520 














' | Includes employees and pay roll on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 


Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded, or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis- 
bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, and 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders were 
placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
that date. 

Information concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed from regular governmental 
appropriations during January is presented in table 17, by type of 
project. 
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Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, January 1936 
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[Subject to revision] 











Number of wage 








earners 
Number of 
on sd man-hours | Average 
Type of project Maxi- isd irse- | Worked | earnings 
mum | Weekly ments during | per hour 
aap average month 
ployed ! 
pO Re ae ee oe 2 46, 895 44, 034 | $3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 $0. 639 
Building construction._.........._- - 17,281 5, 857 449, 286 629, 429 .714 
i deccntconddtincdaua 48 22 427 628 . 680 
EP TF IARS 12, 421 11, 858 1, 541, 620 1, 843, 540 . 836 
pS ES Se ee (4) 15, 557 1, 274, 385 | 2, 260, 568 . 564 
NN nd 125 105 7, 511 11, 591 . 648 
River, harbor, and flood control___. 8, 190 7, 718 580, 223 1, 204, 037 . 482 
Streets and roads_...............__- 2, 525 2, 292 97,417 237, 728 . 410 
Water and sewerage.._.........___- 20 19 772 1, 116 . 692 
pS SE ae 728 606 39, 084 57, 781 . 676 








































' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 
3 Includes weekly average for public roads. 


3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


4 Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
January 1935 to January 1936 are given in table 18, by months. 


Table 18.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, January 1935 to January 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








A! 
Ja 
Value of to 
yy 
orders b 
Placed Ta 
during 
month 
— 
Se, 
$5, 584, 61) 
950, 28 
1, 06) 
2, OR3, 7R8 
1, 715, 078 ae anand 
10, 308 
47,24 Ty anuar 
104, 993 
6, 783 Februa 
76,151 ue March 
April.. 
May- 
June. 
July-- 
Augus 
Septen 
Octobe 
Noven 
Deceit 
Janual 
| Ex 












































Value of 
Number of L 
Number Messe man-hours | Average — f 
Month of wage band worked | earnings laced Or 1 
earners ments durin per hour orine at { 
mont month ‘ 
plo, 
1935 low 
(IEE AEE oe eee COE er ae 12, 784 $669,199 | 1,062,118 $0. 630 | $3, 163, 946 
I 13, 106 704,190 | 1, 102,864 . 639 1, 962, 087 nul 
0 SRG PS RE Te TRIS ¢ EL ee ee wey fee , 659 862, 886 1, 359, 043 . 635 2, 709, 912 
FE rca tS aaa. 270 | 1,389,583 | 2, 210, 893 "629 | 2,562,404 ee less 
SE Sei his) ni tbisabbndelwitiede<0-~dutrmbonin 23, 057 1, 599, 937 2, 370, 925 . 675 2, 704, 333 
RAT AC RET: Nee OEE, 5.» 26,191 | 1,904,454 | 2,842,470 . 670 2, 960, 270 une 
aetna Meditate: minncinialtimipiasiied 25, 788 1, 890, 209 2, 752, 801 . 687 3, 079, 618 is t 
PRs co ceccccccccccencccecesceececewececees 36,491 | 2,694,822 | 4, 137,008 . 651 4, 459, 551 
EL ey ee 45, 592 3, 199, 785 5, 066, 873 . 632 5, 801, 449 me 
MOET Le eee eee ee ay eee , O91 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 . 624 7, 181, 155 
RS A ER LETTS. IRS ., BEL. 63, 912 4, 077, 395 6, 559, 665 . 622 6, 690, 405 ane 
Ea ETS ESSE Te ee es ee ae 56, 780 3, 707, 963 5, 980, 118 . 620 6, 155, 840 thy 
1936 ui : 
Ghat nel tema inaingencnnscagéicda 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 . 639 5, 584, 611 rec 




















63, 948 
2, O87 
09, 912 
A 2, 404 
D4, 333 
50, 270 


79, 615 
59, 551 
D1, 445 
B1, 155 
90, 405 
55, 840 


84, 61! 
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State-Roads Projects 


A MONTHLY record of employment and pay-roll disbursements in 
the construction and maintenance of State roads from January 1935 
to January 1936, inclusive, is presented in table 19. 


Table 19.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
January 1935 to January 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of employees working on— 





Month Total pay 


: | 
Mainte- | rol 
nance | Total 


| 


23, 537 120, 283 | 143,820 | $4, 864, 899 
17, 940 122, 209 | 140, 149 4, 575, 171 
18, 391 108, 149 | 126, 540 4, 896, 325 
24, 193 135, 484 | 159, 677 5, 501, 076 
27, 924 135, 541 163, 465 6, 008, 348 
30, 823 138, 253 169, 076 7, 079, 793 


35, 826 148, 575 | 184, 401 8, 232, 589 
40, 130 163, 960 204, 090 9, 063, 104 
40, 431 156, 187 | 196, 618 8, 435, 225 
40, 390 147, 324 187, 714 8, 150, 299 
32, 487 139, 138 | 171, 625 7, 156, 025 
27, 046 | 121, 690 | 148, 736 6, 139, 581 


New roads | 











14,358 | 105, 795 120, 153 7, 481, 502 








| Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


NEMPLOYMENT rose seasonally in January 1936 in the 

majority of industrial countries, according to official statistics 
of unemployment, but in some countries there was an improvement 
at the end of February. However, in most cases the level of unem- 
ployment as reflected in the respective series for foreign countries was 
lower than in the same period of the year 1935. For example, the 
number of unemployed in receipt of benefit in France was somewhat 
less in January 1936 than in January 1935 as were the registered 
unemployed in Germany, Great Britain, and Poland. The reverse 


is true for Denmark, where the trade-unionists covered by unemploy- 


ment funds increased slightly in the 1-year period. Figures for France 
and Poland show that the increase in unemployment continued 
through February, but in Germany and Great Britain there was a 
reduction between January and the following month. 

After 6 months during which unemployed registered remained 
below the level of 2 million persons the total registered in Great 
Britain increased sharply in January 1936 to a total of 2,159,722. 
This rise was partly accounted for by the reduction in building 
activities attributed to unfavorable weather conditions and also to 
the usual post-holiday lull in retail trade. Registration at the end of 
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February was substantially lower (2,025,021) but still above the 
million level. In Germany a 25-percent advance in the register; 
unemployment occurred between November and December 193; 
reflecting a reduction in operations in the heavy industries; thie jp, 
crease in unemployment to 2,520,119 during the following month wa 
not large and in February there was a drop in the registration. 
number of unemployed in receipt of benefit in France has mounte 
steadily since the low point for 1935 was reached in the month 9 
September. However, the total for February 1936 is somewh 
below that for the same period in 1935. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreig 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1928 to 1935, and 
by months beginning with Janurry 1935 to the latest available dat 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for differen, 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics 
measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compar 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fac 
that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only insure 
persons may be reported, or certain categories, such as agricultur| 
labor, may be excluded. 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 























Australia Austria Belgium 
Compul- Unemployment-insurance societies 
Trade-unionists | sory insur- on 
Year and date (end of month) unemployed rw 4 pum- whet team 
ber of un- y ~~ pond 
employed unemployed unemployed 
in receipt 
Number |Percent| f benefit | Number | Percent | Number | Percex: 
aye seh 45, 669 10.8 156, 185 5, 386 0.9 22, 293 
Pre ee ee 47, 359 11.1 164, 509 8, 462 1.3 18, 831 
atid cccimseliseinemaeitpmeurtinega 84, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50, 918 
An bbe dbbipin kh cdccidetd 117, 866 27.4 253, 368 79, 186 10.9 121, 890 
Stil ntaniebemineninerimeda 120, 454 29.4 309, 969 161, 468 19.0 175, 259 
Sp ctmdddnontbdbbidents 104, 035 25.1 328, 844 168, 023 17.0 170, 023 
ts EE LAS 86, 865 20. 5 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 166, 229 
BA Bit adbsbdpaccngestbbenvind 171, 834 16. 5 261, 768 165, 469 17.9 118, 754 
J ~ 334, 337 223, 300 23. 6 158, 406 
ES EE, SAA A RS , 
| SRE SS ESS. ree 334, 658 220, 777 23. 4 157, 160 
TTT Reh seal _ ASTIN: 80, 548 18.6 314, 923 206, 511 21.8 148, 408 
RR Pere eae ee ee ee. 286, 748 181, 110 19.3 127, 419 
TE AAA ETE, hea RE ER 255, 646 159, 551 17.1 114, 534 
i ndiitibhbtnaddiddiddtinnon 77, 177 17.8 238, 133 146, 581 15.8 104, 066 
Si tiGnnddinedbaatttnangpnme bpbtendianteainilinnaowd 220, 599 138, 376 16.1 109, 049 
EES: CF ee. a 209, 493 136, 139 14.9 106, 627 
i ecctinnatmnenmmmel 69, 575 15.9 204, 908 136, 726 14.9 109, 125 
LEK Ancdadblepatiidbhoc mbabebeeils beunaddca 214, 094 130, 981 14.5 95, 
RNS ie eC. eee 242, 759 143, 407 15.9 93, 012 
TIER VERE TN: EOE ee. awe 60, 036 13.7 284, 914 162, 166 17.9 102, 174 
1936 
Dl tethrestecekitiniennminpssoguiadipetocd 317, 200 167, 083 18.6 99, 858 
peodihpocthtdendddabhilendbibgoeddnodbte BS Mth db nndhtdletsnne dadbitboamsesee|------—~ 
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Danzig, 
Canada Czechoslovakia Free ed Denmark 
ts) 
ear and date (end of Trade-union insur- . 
’ month) Percent | Number ance funds—un- | number by ow 
of trade- | of unem- employed in re- of unem- unemployed 
unionists | ployed on ceipt of benefit ployed 
unem- ve reg- 
ployed ister registered 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
en 4.5 636 16, 342 2) ae 50, 226 18.5 
ih... «asmitetienatggoed 5.7 41, 630 23, 763 2.2 905 42, 817 15.5 
1990... conccecsccscenee---- 11.1 105, 442 52, 047 4.6 18, 291 39, 631 13.7 
ere 16.8 , 332 102, 179 8.3 24, 898 53, 019 17.9 
~* SS AOE ERS 22.0 059 | ~ 184, 555 13.5 33, 244 , 31.7 
TL, . casageeroddseessece 22. 3 738, 267 247, 613 16.9 31, 408 97, 417 28.8 
IGE ea Ao 18.2 | 676,994 | 245,953 17.4 20, 326 81, 756 22. 2 
St dha eden soda osde 15. 4 686, 269 235, 623 15.9 17, 983 1 76, 030 19.8 
1935 
See EE 4 18.1 | 818,005 | 303, 253 21.0 23,032 | 111,418 29.5 
OO a 18. 2 833, 194 299, 718 20.8 21, 077 105, 961 27.1 
ME, ob smibinereneshicnn 16.7 804, 794 281, 982 19.4 18, 611 84, 342 22.3 
OE, pondihebboccsedsasee 17.0 734, 550 261, 307 17.6 18, 410 70, 397 18.6 
i ccccnedencboccoce qnqees 15.9 666, 433 236, 532 16.0 18, 353 55, 504 14.4 
A). soakeumeghiewail 15.4 605, 956 212, 786 14.3 16, 212 48, 855 12.6 
JER dk cccodrerecnccccscccse 15.1 566, 559 203, 787 13. 6 14, 341 48, 937 12.6 
CO ee eae 14.2 557, 706 198, 757 13.3 14, 445 53, 041 13.7 
ee 13.0 573, 362 192, 675 12.9 14, 610 57, 923 14.9 
RE ES a 13.3 601, 390 192, 429 12.8 16, 447 67, 390 17.3 
SS 13.3 678, 870 203, 626 113.5 19, 213 84, 907 21.7 
ji 2 eae 14.6 794, 407 236, 641 15.5 21, 039 124, 612 31.7 
1936 
Je catecdse nd siive octal 14.8 SE Etidodccgtibdecdcage 19, 746 111. 903 28.0 
[pa a 13.8 2 ESE eee 20,959 | 1120, 218 30.5 
Estonia Finland France Germany | Great Britain 
Number Number Number of 
Year and date (end of month) unemployed po nna of unem- a persons reg- 
remaining loyed ployed in ployed istered with 
on live r ploy’ receipt of registered employment 
register benefit exchanges 
pS ph eae bp EOE =F, aeaaie 2, 629 1, 735 4, 834 1, 353, 000 1, 355, 000 
ES OR EE othe se ee 3, 181 3, 906 928 1, 678, 824 1, 281, 000 
DE cork dnccecccoddubspes 3, 054 7, 993 2, 514 3, 144, 910 2, 297, 000 
RE ee ee ee eee 3, 632 11, 522 56, 112 4, 573, 218 2, 668, 000 
i dad tie 7, 121 17, 581 273, 412 5, 579, 858 2, 757, 000 
enn wand nvecccedsasees 8, 210 17, 139 276, 033 4, 733, 014 2, 520, 616 
— UE eR ee 2, 970 10, 011 345, 033 2, 718, 309 2, 159, 231 
enc enkoln cnccachodme 1,779 7, 163 426, 879 2, 151, 039 2, 036, 422 
1935 
PS a ee 3, 406 12, 479 478, 844 2, 973, 544 2, 325, 373 
, . © (Sete 3, 721 11, 280 502, 668 2, 764, 152 2, 285, 463 
SIRS, onal, Sudaboccccccecess 3, 121 9, 780 483,866 | ? 2,401,889 2, 153, 870 
SE Ri nt wndinnceanaseonwos 2, 247 8, 369 452,007 | * 2, 233, 255 2, 044, 460 
ON Te ee es ee 1, 358 5, 804 428,126 | 22,019, 293 2, 044, 752 
Se a aS ee 856 3, 948 402,661 | 21,876,579 2, 000, 110 
UL SR a ae 752 3, 122 380,960 | 11,754,117 1, 972, 941 
pS Pee 868 4, 003 380, 206 | 21,706, 230 1, 947, 964 
Rate 593 4, 755 373,446 | 21,713,912 1, 958, 610 
SL a. ddabibnccansd<dee 977 6, 446 380,719 | 21,828, 721 1, 916, 390 
DIUEEL «on dcdsceccccacectes 1, 717 8, 538 409,466 | 2 1,984,925 1, 918, 562 
(| SER eee Se 2, 007 7,427 439,782 | 22,507,955 1, 868, 565 
1936 
Cs ng, bbc. cc cncscdce 2, 316 10, 117 474,462 | 2 2,520,499 2, 159, 722 
FORTUNE occ ccbnc---ccncssdee rE ivedsincwdanctl 487,374 | 22,516,570 2, 025, 021 
1 Provisional figure 3 Includes the Saar. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 
i! , a 
Compulsory insurance 
. Trade-uni: 
r Employ- | sass 
Your =e (end of Wholly unem- | Temporary stop- | ment ex- | unemployed 
ployed pages changes, 
applica- | 
rt = - ee ee a 
| } wor Christian) So j 
Number — | Number | a (Buda- | | ey 
pest) | crati 
— — —et et vee’ is 1 rs } a — -s — —— — 
SRR ee 80,326 | 82 | 309,903 | 2.6 14,715 |_._... : 
ENP eo ORE Tere 994, 091 8.2] 268, 400 2.2 15, 173 852 15, 30 
ie MR Ms nwa dabeiakhinn 1,467,347 | 11.8 | 526,604 4.3 43, 592 951 | 213% 
MEL. Lethon: J... best. 2,129,359 | 16.7| 587,494| 4.6 62,305 | "977! xg 
i nechilitienddinest ' 2,272,590 | 17.6 | 573,805 4.5 66, 235 1, 026 29 77 
SE, dit dhibdbehe ste bibakees 2, 110, 090 16.4 456, 678 3.5 60,505} 1,085 |) 2% 7) 
SE a ee 1, 801, 913 13.9 368, 906 2.9 52, 157 | 996 22, 24) 
a SPE 1,714,844 | 13.2] 312,958 2.3 52, 048 967 18, 315 
1935 | | 
ge a Pee ae 1, 934, 811 14.9 360, 309 2.8 54, 368 1,046 | 20, 933 
February...................- 1,913,133 | 14.8 | 358, 974 2.7 55, 247 1,006 | 210% 
eee ‘ 1,819, 147 14.0 323, 522 2. § 58, 008 1,014 | 19, 777 
i inckcttn dln cawebslachwa | 1,744,814 13. 5 285, 458 2.2 55, 361 983 | 19, 750 
icchduibtbassdahbiadaak| ae 13.1} 320,511 2. 5 52, 605 | 955 18, 959 
7 Sap eI ._...| 1,636,087 | 126| 367,963 2.9 50, 504 | 808 | 18,45 
Meccendadbadeaccactbiasace] AED 12.3 | 402,271 3.1 46, 069 851 | 18, 3]7 
‘August.-.-.-.-..............} 1,608,036 | 124| 344,767| 26 46, 480 | g78 | 177 
aes © are 1, 644, 723 12.7 308, 011 | 2.4 48, 707 | 892 16, I; 
| a as ee | 1,658, 720 12.7 | 243, 644 | 1.9 62, 331 943 | 15, 34 
PEED. ncccccdcccccucne] see 12.9 225, 763 Oe | 52, 674 1, 068 | 14, 97¢ 
(cE Ee 1, 648, 256 12.6 | 209,983 | 1.6 52, 225 | 1, 068 18, 318 
1936 
January............._....-.| 1,780,412| 13.6] 350,822 2.7| 57,916 953 | 18,49 
Sa ee eae biswee | 1,752,279 13.4 264, 299 2 a a: 
| | | | 
. aaa 
a Italy Japan Latvia Netherlands 
Number : Unemployment 
Year and date (end of month) | yn Sl of unem- | Official estimates, ae insurance so- 
y ployed unemployed cieties—unem- 
| Surance— | registered ployed ployed 
number | “ wholl _remain- 
unem- wed rr 
| Ployed | ployed | Number |Percent| "8ST | Number | Percen 
—| ae 4 _ 
EES OVS eee | Si eee ee 4, 700 22, 009 6, 
eS a ee 20, 860 oe enced IF ea 5, 617 27,775 i. 
eee eee 22, 176 425, 437 368, 465 5.2 4, 851 41, 281 | 9.7 
ti cgheniodwecocanaieadaned 25, 230 734, 454 413, 248 5.9 8, 709 96, 751 | 18, 
EE Eee eee fo 62,817 | 1,006,442 | 489, 168 6.9 14, 587 177, 557 | 30 
ae Se 72, 255 | 1, 018, 955 413, 853 5.7 8, 156 176, 429 | 31.4 
eS eee 103, 671 8 a ae Bp ae 4,972 170, 681 3l. 
ee ee nin od oka PE MBs aa cans) dihteihndl ackeeieceee 4, 825 173, 161 36.5 
1935 
January -......-- eS a eee 138,779 | 1,011,711 | 365,788 4.9 8, 280 197, 326 40, 
ES nha eobill 141, 626 955,533 | 374,933 5.0 8, 078 195, 951 40. ' 
ha cccapdlkn dks. Job td 137, 870 853,189 | 367,542 4.8 7, 995 178, 713 37.0 
og SSE SE ha ee 125, 847 803,054 | 360,325 4.7 6, 165 166, 502 44. f 
Tnkwinnechdddadidindasadgeobes 124, 920 755,349 | 362,273 4.7 3, 266 163, 718 df. U 
MEETS SEE SE ae et 130, 244 638,100 | 351,764 4.6 1,812 157, 416 32.! 
EE SS eee 3 82, 371 637,972 | 353, 553 4.6 2,077 161, 891 33. 
Dineteitbesewsesccceduses 3 82, 697 628,335 | 349,880 4.6 1, 595 164, 068 34. 
Pid ccosascscccadesaos 3 83, 191 609,094 | 346,758 4.5 | 1,819 166, 474 35.4 
ea aa BR, BO inden cccee 348, 229 4.5 | 2, 334 166, 479 35 
Si wavbandudedos-acess of 3} =e 346, 168 4.5 6, 347 172, 662 37. 
ANAM ral tt Nes TE titi 8,130| 186,736; 4 
5 1936 ‘ , 
ES, TE DiGcendnbcnal aimiiacwhahadtneinns 7,726 | 1 192,935 ‘ 
Pi ahetaoedenrcconenesned 0 ESS SEE ee ee Feereeeewe- | 
| 









































1 Provisional figure. 


3 Registration area extended; incomplete returns July-September 1935. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 






















































































non ee Norway | Poland | Rumania 
| 
Number | Trade-unionists | Number 
mists year and date (end of month) unem- (10 unions) un- | Number | “unem- Number 
yed ployed employed a ployed unem- 
registered p oh . registered ployed 
by employ- — ning | with em- | "maining 
hy Number | P t tw ployment on live 
' changes‘ | ~ ercent | register offices register 
Socia 
ee = rile Wie oA 5. A. 
cr 
_ 1928..--------------------------- | oecneeseees- 6, 502 19.2 21, 759 125, 552 10, 373 
10D. . .ncneccdosandsesecccesecece 2, 895 5, 902 15.4 19, 089 129, 450 7, 288 
1000. .2-2---2cene-o-020-2-0-0---- 5, 003 7,175 16. 19, 353 226, 659 25, 338 
veil  RETRETOT SPO RP FF pS am 22.3 27, 479 299, 502 35, 851 
15, 32 Ee actaieninonecean 51, 549 14, 790 30.8 5 32, 705 255, 582 38, 899 
21, 34 on Co, AMMEN, 55d oaks b. on 46, 971 16,588 | 33.4 5 35, 591 249, 660 29, 060 
27, nas cunenecoanecse | 89, 285 15, 963 30. 7 35, 121 342, 166 | 16, 871 
20 ae eM Mb Skt bk ks Aimee 1 14, 765 25.3 35, 261 ise adencese 
22, 1935 
18, 315 a AE a 36, 191 18, 809 34.2 39,328 | 501, 300 20, 669 
February - ...--..------------2-- 35, 071 17, 976 32. 6 40, 637 | 516, 293 21, 704 
Fe hare seenceeneseasans 35, 568 17, 506 31.3 40, 682 508, 027 19, 379 
a) Oat Ageil_......-.--------------.---- 36, 792 17, 221 30. 6 40, 450 476, 250 15, 140 
<1, O54 it iienterendnemsgenieys 38, 100 14, 446 25. 5 33, 962 413, 882 12, 003 
19, 77 SA, disMhacdcddbbnased : 39, 330 12, 200 21.1 28, 930 366, 949 11, 332 
— : iW July Se Rane orcacanneue -| 4l, 499 11, 241 19. 1 25, 600 318, 412 10, 792 
18,9 SEL ES SERS 42, 745 11, 846 19.7 27, 820 275, 661 9, 392 
18, 448 i bantscoccsonsan 42, 200 | 12, 099 19.8 31, 754 257, 550 9, 071 
18,3 i SES | 39, 681 | 13, 264 21.2 35, 559 264, 109 8, 667 
7 eticctgecpcccecesscnace 35, 979 | 14, 000 22.0 38, 330 308, 888 11, 034 
+ SR RS FE Saye ee 16,752 | 26.0 | 40, 089 GUEEID Benedinnceniinn 
IS, i ensanckictniidlabenansochtglvendihiadany eouarncuel=oenenuntiped 472, 526 
PONE Bobbin cidcc 2 ccc stensfecccse+ cece Saito db oan | péwcbbbuslbidesse<bpiits a Sn 
18, 48 = | —- 
Saar Ter- : Yugo- 
ritory | Sweden | Switzerland dave 
-——|— —. ian 
| . . } 
| | nn Unemployment funds 
; Year and date (end of 4 a 
nent fa month) Number | Number 
— of unem- | | of unem- 
em- a ployed Wholly unem- Partially unem- | ployed 
B regis- ployed ployed regis- 
. z tered Number | Percent . Rat Se oe oe 
ercen! Number | Percent Number | Percent 
| | | 
6. _ Bh ae SEA TAS 29, 716 ' === winsitel 2.1 |-- ‘ei 1.1 6, 781 
i. eS ‘i 6, 591 32, 621 fk in ‘ 1.8 |.. 1.7 8, 465 
9,7 1930..... ae. eee 9, 286 42, 016 Sa Tsaedph acne Serre 7.2 8, 198 
18,7 Th Scssecccececccenal | SOND 1... C6 See - BB 4ics....-.. i | eens 12.1 10, 018 
3 I yl ST : 41, 373 89, 922 22.8 |. A snmmme | 12.2 14, 761 
| EE 38, 749 97, 316 tt sae (> aw 8.5 15, 997 
31, a a 34, 541 80, 216 PT tasiscudhaaee 2 ee 6.1 15, 647 
36 _ WS’ SON ISSRIRREY Tegra J eS * ) een eee Re ----| 16, 752 
1935 
4() EEE EEE ots .. wiscdledsboudses 100, 839 21.7 91,100; 17.2 35, 600 6.6 27, 218 
40. 5 VTE: eee ae 98, 720 20.3 88, 600 16.8 36, 600 6.8 29, 893 
37. nh... -....- =" (8) 90, 754 18.8 72, 981 13. 4 36, 495 6.7 27, 058 
4. April..... RS cate 82,221; 16.9) 58,500) 10.6) 34,400 6.2 16, 112 
34.0 EP ee cf j ee 50, 600 9.1 30, 800 5.5 12, 619 
32.9 ESSE VS SRE Sees, (6) 59, 572 12.3 45, 445 8.3 29, 865 5.4 10, 935 
33.9 A (6) 54, 401 11.1 45, 900 8.3 | 29,200 5.2 11, 215 
34.5 / * ? SOE Ee (8) 56, 552 11.4 48, 300 8.7 30, 900 5.5 12, 260 
35.4 September... ._. ~viptgeet Tints (6) 60, 810 12.2 51, 045 9.2 30, 861 5.6 12, 544 
35. 2 October... . o rae aay (8) 69, 372 13.8 59, 600 10.7 30, 700 5.4 10, 564 
37.0 November.......... hatin 5 | (*) 77, 883 15.7 71,200 12.8 33, 200 5.7 11, 917 
40.1 December... .........-.-. (8) 114, 176 22.5 94, 940 17.0 37, 217 6.7 18, 685 
1936 
41. SE tnnakespe-cs<-- (8) 93,708 | 18.8) 106,500' 19.0} 37,300, 6.8 27, 624 
February ...............-- |) fannennnnnn]onnnnane fro-atonten |esneneee|ereesnnnee|annenene]onnennnnne 

















1 Provisional figure. ‘ New series, from 1933 0n. ‘ Revised figures. * Included with Germany. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for 
February 1936 


MODERATE curtailment in building-construction activity 

occurred during February. The value of building constry- 
tion for which permits were issued in February in the principal cities 
of the United StateS amounted to $86,644,000, a decrease of 14 
percent, compared with the $87,890,000 reported by the same cities 
in January. A pronounced increase in the value of permits issued for 
new residential construction was offset by decreases in the value of 
permits issued for new nonresidential construction and for additions, 
alterations, and repairs to existing structures. 

The level of building construction activity in February 1936 was, 
however, substantially higher than in February 1935. The value of 
construction permits issued in February 1936 was 86.8 percent 
greater than in the corresponding montb of 1935. All classes of 
construction registered a marked improvement. 

Data comparing January and February 1936 are based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,413 identical cities 
with a population of 2,500 or over. 


Comparisons, February 1936 with January 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,413 identical cities for 
January and February 1936 is presented in table 1. 


Tabie 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,413 Identical Cities, January 
and February 1936 






































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction Per- Per- 

February | January centage February | January centage 

1986 1986 change 1986 1936 change 

SINNER. cbikicodnddssccscscsqua 24, 788 26,259 | —5.6 |$86, 644, 274 |$87, 890, 238 —1.4 
New residential buildings.............._. 5, 635 4,749 | +18.7 | 38,969,192 | 33, 874, 084 +15. 0 
New nonresidential buildings. ........._- 3, 315 4,386 | —24.4 | 30,237,011 | 34, 244, 252 —11.7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs........ 15, 838 17, 124 —7.5 | 17,438,071 | 19, 771, 902 —11,8 





The number of buildings for which permits were issued in February 
showed a decrease of 5.6 percent in comparison with January. An 
increasé was indicated for new residential buildings but losses co- 
curred in the number of new nonresidential buildings and in additions, 
alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. Measured by the value 
of permits issued, the estimated cost of construction in February was 
$1,246,000 less than in January. New residential building registered 
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, gain of $5,095,000 but decreases in expenditures were indicated for 
the other classes of construction. 

A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for by dwellings for which permits were 
issued in January and February 1936 is given in table 2. 


’ Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 
Number of Families Provided for in 1,413 Identical Cities, January and 
' February 1936 


SWAT MSS YS 2 


Re. cee 








Estimated cost of housekeeping 


Number of families pro- 

















dwellings vided for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling 

February | January ea February| January ft ll 

1936 1936 change 1936 1936 change 
pO eR ee $38, 539, 427 |$33, 285,084 | +15.8|  8,063| 7,801] +3.4 
pO 8 OR 29, 884,053 | 18,149,900 | +64.7| 5,315| 4,380| +21.3 
GRRE Sh ebb cabbicdsenascccccccwconc cannes 737, 681 1, 100,631 | —33.0 311 413 —24.7 
——————— . 7,917,693 | 14,034,493 | —43.6| 2,437]  3,008| —19.0 























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Compared with January the estimated cost of housekeeping dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued in February increased $5,254,000. 
A sharp gain was registered for one-family dwellings but decreases in 
expenditures were indicated for two-family and multifamily dwellings. 
The number of families provided for by all types of dwellings increased 
3.4 percent. An increase of 21.3 percent occurred in the number of 
families provided for by one-family dwelling units. Losses, however, 
occurred in the number of families provided for by two-family and 
multifamily dwelling units. 


Comparisons, February 1936 With February 1935 


A summary of building construction in 776 identical cities for Feb- 
ruary 1935 and February 1936 is given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 776 Identical Cities, February 
1935 and February 1936 






































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction Debew- Febru- | Percent- February | February Percent- 
y ary age 1936 1935 age 
1936 1935 change change 
All construction.................--.-. 22. 149 21, 199 +4. 5 |$73, 935, 468 |$39, 584, 669 +86. 8 
New residential buildings............ 4, 300 1, 989 +116. 2 | 29, 368, 218 | 10, 144, 357 +189. 5 
New nonresidential buildings......._- 2, 933 3, 264 —10.1 | 28, 234,055 | 16, 551, 734 +70. 6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_--. 14, 916 15, 946 —6.5 | 16,333,195 | 12, 888, 578 +26. 7 








The number of new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued in February 1936 was 4,300, a gain of 116.2 percent compared 
with the number reported in the corresponding month of 1935. 
Losses occurred, however, in the number of new nonresidential 
buildings and in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing struc- 
tures. The estimated cost of new residential buildings in February 
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1936, measured by the value of permits issued, was $19,224 (jj 
greater than in February 1935; for new nonresidential buildings t}, 
increase over the same period was $11,682,000; and for addition; 
alterations, and repairs to existing buildings the gain was $3,445 00) 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of ney, mepes®™ 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for ;, ibe ™ 
such dwellings, for the months of February 1935 and 1936. ons 0 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and , 
Number of Families Provided for in 776 Identical Cities, February 1935 an; 






































1936 > REF 
= Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provides alue 
dwellings for in new dwellings he mi 
Type of dwelling Per- | Per. f d 0 
February | February | cent- |February|February! cen. 3 

1936 1935 jase 1936 1935 | age ontl 
change change 

i§— 936. 

can itinnteenerinieecn $28, 964, 253 | $9, 802,647 |+-195.5 6, 691 2,977 | +1244 n the 
nO lh eh ER Tale 20, 451,408 | 6,348,101 |+2222| 4,015 1,802 | +1223 
ES eo lng Shaihibeeuaonsaabd 663, 102 552, 394 | +-20.0 269 203 +325 
ES ee 2 ee ee 7, 849, 743 2, 902, 152 |+170.5 2, 407 972 | +147. 

1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


There was an increase of 124.8 percent in the number of families 
provided for in new dwellings in February 1936 compared with Feb- 
ruary 1935. Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated 
cost of housekeeping dwellings in February was $19,162,000, or 195.) 
percent greater than in the same month of 1935. Increases in expend- 
itures were indicated for all types of dwellings. 


Important Building Projects 


Permits were issued during February for the following important 
building projects: In the Borough of the Bronx, New York City, for 
apartment houses to cost over $1,000,000 and for a school building 
to cost $1,300,000; in Brooklyn, N. Y. for apartment houses to cost 
$900,000 and for factory buildings to cost over $500,000; in Topeka, 
Kans., for a school building to cost over $600,000; in Baltimore, Md., 
for a school building to cost nearly $1,300,000; in Nashville, Tenn., 
for a public building to cost over $1,700,000; in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., for a municipal auditorium to cost over $1,000,000; in Dallas, 
Tex., for stores and mercantile buildings to cost nearly $1,800,000; 
in Houston, Tex., for school buildings to cost over $2,700,000; in 
Portland, Oreg., for stores and mercantile buildings to cost over 
$650,000; in Salem, Oreg., for a school building to cost over $500,000. 
Contracts were awarded by the Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration for a project in Miami, Fla., to cost over $900,000. 
Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Division of the United 
States Treasury Department for a post-office building in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., to cost over $300,000. 
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Detailed Reports for January 1936 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of January 1936, are 
esented in this article. The data are the same as published in 
}e monthly pamphlet for January, except for certain minor revi- 
ons or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


_ Reports from the principal cities in the country indicate that the 
value of residential buildings for which permits were issued during 
he month was nearly 29 percent greater than in the previous month 

and over 232 percent greater than in January 1935. In only 2 
months of 1935 did the permit valuation exceed that for January 

4936. There was also a marked pick-up over the previous month 
» the value of additions, alterations, and repairs for which permits 
ere issued. The value of new nonresidential buildings, however, 

Gecreased nearly 20 percent. The total value of building permits 

jssued during the month was $77,668,000, an increase of 2.7 percent 

over the previous month and an increase of 122.0 percent over the 
orresponding month of last year. 

' More than two and one-half times as many family-dwelling units 
ill be provided in the new housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
ere issued in January 1936 as the number provided in the corre- 

$ponding month of the preceding year. The January 1936 permits 

Indicate more family-dwelling units to be provided than for the 

torresponding month of any year since 1931. 


1935 and January 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction p t- 
January | Decem- | **°2"| January | December 
1936 | ber 1935 1936 1935 canes 


| able 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 790 Identical Cities, December 
4 
; 





All construction 23, 192 25, 428 . 8 |1$77, 668, 197 |$75, 602, 939 +2.7 


3, 831 3, 844 -3 | 30,422, 387 | 23, 632, 423 +28. 7 
3, 669 4, 583 .9 | 28,869,448 | 36,010, 115 —19.8 
15, 692 17, 001 .7 | 18,376, 362 | 15, 960, 401 +15. 1 


























The information in this article is based on data received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 790 identical cities having a popula- 
ion of 10,000 or over. The data are collected by local building 
officials on forms mailed by the Bureau except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsy]l- 
vania, where State agencies collect and forward reports to the Bureau. 
The cost figures shown in the accompanying tables are estimates made 

55887—36——18 
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by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No |g), 
costs are included. Only building projects within the corpora, 
limits of the 790 cities reporting to the Bureau are included. yy 
figures, however, do include the value of contracts awarded for Fede, 
and State buildings in the cities covered. In January 1936 the valy, 
of Federal and State buildings amounted to $10,793,715; in Decey, 
ber 1935, to $7,189,915; and in January 1935, to $1,890,493. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the differen; 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwellips 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for tly 
major classes of buitding construction and for the number of family 
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dwelling units provided during the period January 1933 to Januar Only 
1936, inclusive, are shown graphically by the accompanying charts, Jew 20D 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expengj. 
tures for Building Construction 


{Monthly average, 1929= 100] 


able 3-- 























































































Indicated expenditures for— i 
Families 
Month provided | New resi- | New non- | Additions,| Total 
for dential | residential | alterations, | construe. 
buildings | buildings | andrepairs| tion Geogra 
OR ae ae 35.9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 51? 
a te 34. 2 29.4 64.3 55.1 46, | 
pS Ee ee 45. 0 37.6 64.3 53. 5 50.1 ‘wis 
SPL OGRE ERE Es 39. 1 30.8 43.4 55.5 38, jn divisior 
December 1931.._............-.--..-.....-- 14.7 11.8 32.9 27.3 2 NeW Low ¢° 
a 14.4 10. 2 25. 0 25. 8 182 it ath 
December 1932...........------------------ 5.0 3.6 17.3 13.7 10.sfumpv est Nort 
 ~ > Pe eEiaE ee 4.9 3.4 26.8 16. 2 14. pouth At 
December 1933_.........-.....-.---------- 6.7 4.6 13.8 23.5 111 mh on 
PE Bncctanccsccosctecchasbeseunend 3.7 2.8 10.5 24. 2 89 peed oe 
December 1934.._......................---- 5.4 4.0 10.2 23. 2 9.3 mpeacific. ... 
PRE Gicnecsckcthncccsecacciciaihha 7.3 6.1 11.1 27.9 10.9 
December 1935.........................---. 15.5 12.9 32.7 35.6 4.2 
ET Cn RRS ARIE 19.0 16.6 26. 2 41.0 249 
Geogr 
: 
FAMILIES PROVIDED For 
1929=/00 divisi 
Woes NUMBERS Wd NUMBERS 
JO 0 New E 
Middle 
South At 
20 £0 East Sou 
V West Sor 
Mountai 
Pacific. . 
ALLILIiLIiIiiajyi ft Litigygiyujyjy yyy Litiftgiuitiyiryl Liygijiyyytyy 0 
- 1/933 1934 IGIE 
US.BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ve 
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Comparison With Previous Month 


ComPARED with December 1935, the value of buildings for which 
mits were issued in January 1936 increased 2.7 percent. This 
screase was shared by four of the nine geographic divisions, with the 
ast North Central States registering the largest gain. The value of 
ew residential buildings showed gains in five of the nine geographic 
‘visions, the most conspicuous gain being in the East North Central 
tates, where the increase was largely due to the beginning of work 
n a development of the Resettlement Administration at Cincinnati 
» cost $7,250,000. (See table 3.) 

Only three geographic divisions showed increases in the value of 
yew nonresidential buildings, whereas five showed gains in the value 
f additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. 


able 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 790 Identical Cities, 
December 1935 and January 1936 






















































































= New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
F (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
a Geographic division 
—4 January | December a gd January | December —_ 
. ? 1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change 
MM divisions... $30, 422, 387 | $23, 632,423 | +28.7 | $28, 869, 448 | $36,010,115 |  —19.8 
Jew England................} 1,250,107 1, 878, 375 —33. 4 1, 966, 597 3, 370, 212 —41.6 
iddle Atlantic. ............ 8, 054, 392 8, 148, 264 —1,2 , 555, 795 8, 198, 468 —7.8 
ast North Central__....-..- 9, 521, 250 3, 019, 108 +215. 4 5, 592, 513 6, 172, 590 —9.4 
West North Central......--- 773, 660 1, 447, 007 —46.5 512, 044 4, 639, 516 —89. 0 
14 }Mpouth Atlantic. ............-- 3, 009, 838 2, 736, 402 +10.0 4, 934, 586 4, 825, 745 +2.3 
iL] ast South Central. _.....-..- 225, 906 165, 760 +36. 3 1, 399, 283 1, 050, 343 +33, 2 
39 mmeWest South Central.........-. 2, 189, 002 1, 320, 083 +65. 8 2, 917, 293 2, 511, 037 +16, 2 
tnonnsadanaiiias 355, 628 466, 539 —23.8 543, 195 646, 225 —15.9 
93 OEE cunts cit tecentanqallil 5, 042, 604 4, 450, 885 +13.3 3, 448, 142 4, 595, 979 — 25. 0 
0.9 
42 
4.9 Aan ance > Total construction 
- Num- 
Geographic division a n wee of 
January | December er- | January | December or | os 
1936 1935 | Contage| “i936 1935 | centage 
change change 
a eae $18, 376, 362 |$15, 960, 401 +15. 1 |$77, 668, 197 |$75, 602, 939 +2.7 790 
capadnecidhecs 1, 792,740 | 2,383, 390 —24.8 | 5,009, 444 7, 631, 977 —34.3 110 
t es ae 5, 251,356 | 4, +16. 2 | 20, 861, 543 | 20, 865, 031 (‘) 177 
East North Central... ._.._- 4, 431, 957 2, 524, 502 +75.6 | 19, 545,720 | 11, 716, 200 +66. 8 186 
West North Central___._.._. 692, 533 1, 2738, 950 —45. 6 1, 978, 237 7, 360, 473 —73.1 71 
South Atlantic. ............. 2, 556, 718 1, 544, 387 +65.5 | 10,501,142 | 9, 106, 534 +15. 3 84 
East South Central_......_- 432, 499 650, 794 —33.5 | 2,057, 688 1, 866, 897 +10. 2 33 
West South Central_..._.__. 729, 598 536, 741 +35.9 | 5,835,893 | 4,367, 861 +33. 6 45 
et ae 389, 249 432, 771 —10.1 1, 288, 072 1, 545, 535 —16.7 25 
2 a ee ee ee 2,099,712 | 2,095, 567 +.2 | 10, 590,458 | 11, 142, 431 —65.0 59 
' Less than Mo of 1 percent, 
| 
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Permits were issued during January for housekeeping dwellings 


chich will provide living quarters for 6,787 families. 


This is an in- 


rease Of 22.6 percent compared with the 5,538 dwelling units pro- 
,;ded by December residential construction and is greater than the 


jumber provided in January of any year since 1931. 


The increase 


yer December in the number of family-dwelling units was due to 
harp gains in the number of permits issued for two-family dwellings 


and apartment houses. 


A slight decrease in comparison with Decem- 


ber is shown in the number of one-family dwellings for which permits 


were issued. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
790 Identical Cities, December 1935 and January 1936 



































Number of families provided for Estimated cost 
Type of dwelling 
January | December | Percentage; January December | Percentage 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change 
AD BR casectncechocscue | 6, 787 5, 538 +22.6 | $29, 876, 387 | $22, 999, 903 +29.9 
Llntinnininetoccerercs 3, 526 3, 538 —0.3 15, 086, 177 15, 971, 346 —5.5 
eS ee ee 348 297 +17.2 970, 267 753, 507 +28. 8 
Multifamily ?...........-... 2, 913 1,703 +71.1 | 13,819,943 6, 275, 050 +120. 2 

















! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
: Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison With Year Ago 


RESIDENTIAL building construction, measured by the value of per- 
mits issued, was more than three times as great in January 1936 as 
in the corresponding period of 1935. (See table 5.) New non- 
residential buildings, and additions, alterations, and repairs also 
showed pronounced gains in permit valuation. The total value of 
the permits issued for all classes of construction in January was 
$77,702,744, an increase of 122.5 percent over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 797 Identical Cities, 
January 1935 and January 1936 

















New residential buildings (estimated New nonresidential buildings 
cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
January January | Percentage; January January | Percentage 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change 
Bene cnceccat $30, 433,887 | $9, 162, 760 +232. 1 | $28, 884,268 | $13, 482, 765 +114. 2 
New England............ 1, 258, 607 507, 630 +147.9 1, 966, 597 425, 481 +362. 2 
Middle Atlantic..........| 8,054, 392 3, 762, 685 +1141 7, 555, 795 2, 698, 297 +180. 0 
East North Central...... 9, 521, 250 828,792 | +1,048.8 5, 608, 513 2, 088, 729 +168. 5 
West North Central... .. 773, 660 343, 325 +125.3 512, 044 950, 820 —46. 
South Atlantic........... 3, 007, 838 1, 067, 216 +181.8 4, 933, 086 816, 989 +503. 8 
East South Central... __- 230, 906 94, 615 +144.0 1, 399, 603 1, 366, 863 +2.4 
West South Central.. 2, 189, 002 861, 861 +154.0 2, 917, 293 2, 602, 436 +12.1 
SE cccscccccons 355, 147, 600 +140. 9 543, 195 287, 616 +88. 9 
AE 5, 042, 604 1, 549, 036 +225. 5 3, 448, 142 2, 245, 534 +53. 6 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 797 Identical c 


iti 
January 1935 and January 1936—Continued * 









































: — 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs (estimated cost) Total construction | 
Geographic division | ~r 
January | January |” — January | January |? ercent.| Citieg 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change | THE 
| me Janual 
pe ERE REC: $18, 384, 589 |$12, 279,430 | +49.7 |$77, 702,744 |$34, 924,955 | +122. 5 mr , 
. =| == BR decrea 
New England___..-.....-- 1, 795, 215 1, 049, 660 +71.0 5, 020, 419 1, 982, 771 | +153. 2 112 
Middle Atlantic___....._-- 5, 252,556 | 3, 416, 815 +53.7 | 20,862,743 | 9,877,797 | +111.2 1M the v2 
East North Central----__-- 4, 431, 957 1, 828, 576 | +142.4 | 19,561,720 | 4,746,097 | +312. 2 1% 
West North Central__.__-- ~ 692,533 | 508,666 | +36.1| 1,978,237] 1,802,811] 49.7) 3 Infc 
South Atlantic. _........--. 2, 556, 718 1, 886, 713 +35.5 | 10,497,642 | 3,770,918 | +178.4 | 83 
Fast South Central........|_ 437,051}  426,500| +2.5| 2,007,560] 1,887,987| 30.5)  ,, que 2ceoU: 
West South Central... _.. 729, 598 555,022 | +31.5 | 5,835,893 | 4,019,319 | +45.2 | 45 rojec 
Se PS 389, 249 302, 613 +28. 6 1, 288, 072 737, 829 +74. 6 | 98 P 
Petancttaotectestces 2,099,712 | 2,304, 856 —8.9 | 10,590,458 | 6,099,426 | +73.6 5 The \ 
~~ && tions 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year all nine geo. vines 
graphic divisions showed increases of more than 100 percent in the value Cor 
of residential building construction. Due to the rural resettlement Fed 
development in Ohio, the gain in the East North Central States was 
especially pronounced. ‘There was a pick-up of more than 200 percent 
in the Pacific States. Eight of the nine geographic divisions showed 7 
gains in the value of new nonresidential buildings, the largest increase 
being in the South Atlantic States. The value of additions, altera-§ — 
tions, and repairs also increased in eight of the nine geographic di- BF yy 1y 
visions, the most pronounced gain being in the East North Central & aa 


Table 6 compares the number of family-dwelling units and the esti- 
mated cost of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which 
permits were issued in January 1936 with January 1935. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 























I 

797 Identical Cities, January 1935 and January 1936 om 

ra ~ OP ned 

Number of families provided for Estimated cost Rive 

Stree 

Type of dwelling Wat 

January January | Percentage| January January | Percentage Mise 

1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change ke 

Se 
pS re 6, 789 2, 554 +165. 8 | $29,882,887 | $9,073, 390 +228. 
SE SB Rae OF 3, 525 | 1,525| +1311 | 15,087,177] 5,808, 512 $159.7 
EE Se camdiownsmnunnten 348 180 +93, 3 970, 267 574, 818 +68. 8 
Multifamily *..........-... 2, 916 849 +243.5 | 13,825, 443 2, 690, 060 +413. 9 























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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There were conspicuous gains over a year ago in the number of 
family-dwelling units provided in all types of dwellings. The largest 
increase occurred in the number of housing units provided in apart- 
ment houses. 


Construction from Public Funds 


Tue value of Federal construction awards decreased markedly in 
January. Virtually all types of construction projects shared in the 
‘decrease, but the declines in the value of building projects and in 
the value of road awards were especially pronounced. 

Information concerning the value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work approved during December 1935 and January 1936 for 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from 
The Works Program fund, and from regular governmental appropria- 
tions are shown in table 7, by type of work. 


Table 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 


Construction and Professional, Technical, and Clerical Projects Financed from 
Federal Funds! 








The Works 


Regular governmental 
Program ? 


Total appropriations 


Type of construction 





January December | January 


Decem- | January | December 
1936 1935 1936 


ber 1935 1936 1935 





Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Building 
Electrification 


3 138,002, 112 


* 61, 942, 589 
1, 178, 634 


4 § 278,966,186 
4 8 142,579,339 


42, 015, 620/60, 245, 295 


20, 455, 594) 20,179, 182 








8, 685, 697 


1, 995, 874 
0 


8, 832 

Heavy engineering 2, 540, 294 

Hydroelectric power plants 0 

Naval vessels 968, 320 3 218, 062 
Professional, technical and cler- 

ical projects 5, 000, 554 1, 173, 754 


0 0 


26, 658,649) 37,358, 554 
8, 823, 254| 11, 088, 708 


0 457,001 
4,345,207) 14,234, 604 142, 400 
4, 548, 255 9, 534, 523 4, 396, 649 
4, 761,599, 19, 523, 860 260, 437 

12, 536,611} 34,539, 163 71, 475 
4, 689, 304 1, 889, 349 273, 752 


Roads 
Grade-crossing elimination -. 
Railroad construction and re- 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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able 5+ 

Table 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Starteq on 
Construction and Professional, Technical, and Clerical Projects Financed from 
Federal Funds '—Continued 

Public Works Administration Geogt 

Non-Federal se 

Type of construction Federal ~~ Fy division 
N.1. R.A. E. R. A. A. 1935: 

lew Engl 

fiddle At 

January December | January | Decem- | January | Decembe ast Nort! 

1936 1935 1936 | ber 1935 | 1936 1935 jest Nor! 

Bouth Atle 

Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dollars a Son 

RRS An ihe, Tecate: F 2, 232, 323) 12, 739, 369/13, 238, 682/21, 744, 720|# 60,059,893 |¢ § 164,057, 4), fountain 

Building. --.--..-.-------.--.--- 515,971} 6, 750, 592| 7, 549, 962/13, 357, 217|8 42,506, 239|¢ § 112,505, 05 MEE 

ee a en ee POS ae eat 132, 160 1, 273, 7) oc 

sd dhwttspeccwosensaanse 8, 832 Gitaieabacock-ansbcenasauaamieniete cc... : 

Ne ee ee Me eee. 2, 540, 294 2, 268, 46 

i r,t sessnasspeeiincon eabaasithasdbaaesivananwiann 0 722, 1% The 

 " > hee 0 8 ESE EES Ee — 

Public roads: vas s] 
SE Ste dnidelionsccinnscas a Sa: A ee ‘ 
RE LI Pe a PS WS Tehs 7, 467). higher 

Railroad construction and re- 

ook wen tr ye ee SPs Tees ee 0} 457, 001|..........- * value 

NR 5 cematigingitnaodinas 43, 966 OS ae 228, 959 355, 711 

River, harbor, and flood control- 0 co) eee eee 0 921, 629 or Ja 

Streets and roads 6.___....._._-- 352,498} 1,682,501) 913,358) 4,002,784) 3,107,306) 13, 576, 2% 

Water and sewerage systems --- 205, 041 25, 957) 3, 631, 599] 2,887,673) 8,628,496) 31, 577, 04 

Miscellaneous.........-..------- 359, 117 14, 950| 1, 143, 763] 1,040,054] 2, 908, 972 766, 04 

1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
Ph ban not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Adminis 
on. 
3 Includes $4,226,194 low-cost housing projects Pousing Division, P. W. A+ 
Sm $1,767,166 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.), 
¢ Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
? Not included in The Works Program. the I 
P , . in 1§ 
Among the more important construction projects to be financed from ail 

Federal funds for which contracts were awarded during December 1925 

were: For the Neches River bridge at Port Arthur, Tex., to cost over the 

$800,000; additional contracts on the Triborough Bridge in New ual 

York City to cost over $2,000,000; for a subway project in New ie 

York City to cost over $1,300,000; and for a waterworks project at buil 

Milwaukee, Wis., to cost over $500,000. T 
The value of public-building and highway-construction awards aa 

financed wholly by appropriations from State funds, as reported by c= 

the various State governments, for January 1936 and for December buil 


and January 1935, is shown in table 8, by geographic divisions. 
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able 8. Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly by State Funds 











ee 


Value of awards for highway con- 


Value of awards for public buildings struction 










Geographic division 


January | December | January January | December | January 
1936 1935 1935 1936 1935 1935 






















§ dividleG..ccocsecceces..220 $947, 208 | $1,076, 004 $680, 626 | $6,193,888 | $4, 244,843 | $6, 507, 597 


a nee 9, 633 0 68, 211 17, 517 208, 546 82, 616 
fiddle Atlantic. ............- $53, 944 139, 449 48,176 | 1,679, 882 662,472 | 1, 265, 852 
ast North Central___-._____- 11, 127 33, 493 360, 721 967, 837 233,761 | 2,717,370 
‘est North Central. _-_____- 21, 716 165, 271 7, 500 559 516, 817 505, 419 
Ty aT 82, 340 39, 760 155, 883 518, 023 44, 115 10, 204 


ast South Central. .......--- 5, 000 0 0 0 54, 555 90, 464 








351 





—— 


™ ber 
35 





ee, 























lars ‘est South Central... ......-- 72, 968 433, 072 135 | 2,148,781 | 1,774,093 418, 841 
157, 611 Mi fountain....-..---------- ----| 322,518 0 0 0 19, 970 0 
—= i ts See eeeEe | 62, 962 265, 049 40, 000 861, 289 730,514 | 1,416, 741 






















95, 683 
73, 78 





68, 467 
9 


S on 
2, 1 





The value of awards for State building projects for January 1936 
vas slightly lower than in the preceding month, but considerably 
igher than in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
value of awards for State highway construction, although lower than 
or January 1935 was nearly 50 percent higher than in December 1935. 








eee 
Review of Construction in 1935 


VERSHADOWING all other factors in building construction in 

1935 was the marked revival of home building. Compared with 
the previous year, the value of permits issued for residential buildings 
in 1935 in the 811 cities which report to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed an increase of 171.8 percent. This was the first year since 
1925 that the value of residential construction had exceeded that of 
the preceding year. The residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in 1935 will house 76,515 families. This compares with 
less than 30,000 family-dwelling units provided by the residential- 
building permits issued in 1934. 

There were also pronounced increases in the value of new nonresi- 
dential buildings and additions, alterations, and repairs in 1935. It is 
especially interesting to note that the value of factory and workshop 
buildings for which permits were issued in 1935 was 78 percent greater 
than in 1934. Indicated expenditures for public works and utility 
buildings increased 81 percent and for schools and libraries more than 
90 percent. 

A summary of the outstanding developments in building construc- 
tion in 1935 is given in table 1. 


1D is 





om 
ber 
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Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 811 Identical Cities, Caleng,, 
Years 1934 and 1935 
















































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
~ 
Class of construction Per- Per. negra phi 
1935 | 1934 | OMe 1935 1934 cent 
change chang. 
All construction.............-..-.......| 450,123 | 350, 560 | +28.4 | $836, 504,117 | $491, 054,800 | +7); 
New residential buildings_..........._-. 53,058 | 21,773 |+143.7 | 201,227,231 | 107, 146, 264 | +1713 divisio’ 
New nonresidential buildings... ___..-. 79,439 | 64,546 | +23.1 | 316,730,227 | 215,402,856 | +47) 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-_- 317, 626 | 264,241 | +20.2 | 228, 546,659 | 168, 505,689 | +35, jew Eng! 
fidaie 





re ast Nort 
. . . . . . jest Nor 
Comparison With 1934, by Geographic Divisions — - outh Atl 
ast Sout 
West Sou 
ountair 
Pacific. -. 


INCREASES were shown in the value of new residential buildings, o 
new nonresidential buildings, and of additions, alterations, and repair 
in each of the nine geographic divisions. The increases in residential 
building ranged from 60 percent in the New England States tof A: 
nearly 325 percent in the East South Central States. The value of issued 
new nonresidential buildings showed the greatest pick-up in the West jin tab 
South Central States. The smallest increase occurred in the New 
England States. The value of additions, alterations, and repairs 
increased more strikingly in the Mountain States than in any other 
4 division. The smallest gain in this type of construction also occurred 
: in the New England States. (See table 2.) 





" able : 
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Geo 
Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were 
Issued in 811 Identical Cities, 1934 and 1935 i 
All div 
; } Percent 
: | New residential buildings py seen om or tl af New E: 
Middle 
East .- 
W 
Families provided te 
| Estimated cost for in new dwell- 
i Geographic division | ings East Si 
Per- West § 
1935 1934 = Mount 
Per- Per- he. Pacific 
cent- cent- change 
1935 1934 age 1935 | 1934 age — 
change change | 
—_ T 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars buil 
All divisions. ......_.- 291, 227, 231/107, 146, 264|+-171. 8/76, 515|29, 679| +-157. 8/316, 730, 227/215, 402, 856) +-47.0 h 
New E et dno San 20, 885, 520) 13,071, 187) +59. 8) 3,888) 2,527) +53.9) 24, 398, 545) 22,404,261) +8.9 : 
Middle Atlantic. _..| 92, 198, 584) 38, 001, 686)-+-142. 6/23, 385/10, 469)+4-123. 4| 88, 384, 236) 70,279,663) +25.8 deci 
East North Central___| 51, 262,989) 12, 663, 696/+-304. 8/10, 633) 2, 523)/4-321. 4| 51,051, 743) 33, 305, 334) +-53.3 : 
a West North Central__| 17,689,040] 7, 140,058|+-147.7| 4,890) 2,315)+111. 2} 21, 612,384) 14, 114, 643) +53. exis 
; South Atlantic......._ 39, 997, 716} 11, 942, 002|-+-234. 9}12, 198) 3, 503|+-248. 2} 44, 664, 667) 28, 506,611) +56.7 
East South Central._.| 5,558,266) 1,312, 084|+323. 6) 1,999 631/)+-216. 8} 11, 123, 293) 7,196, 569) +-54.6 
West South Central_._| 17,033,434) 7, 241, 841|/+-135. 2) 6,559) 2, 794/-+-134. 3) 24, 509, 544) 11, 769, 940) -+-108.2 
Mountain___..._._____ 6,177,374] 1, 734, 356|+-256. 2| 1, 677 559|+-200.0| 5,787,182) 3,968,354) +-45.5 
i a 40, 424, 308) 14, 039, 354|-+-187. 9}11, 286) 4, 358)+-159. 0) 45, 198, 633] 23, 857,481) +89. q 
per 
the 


dec 
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able 2.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were 
Issued in 811 Identical Cities, 1934 and 1935—-Continued 











Additions, alterations, and repairs 
(estimated cost) 


Total construction (estimated cost) 





Geogra phic division 





1935 


1934 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


change 


1935 


1934 


Per- 
cent- 
age 









ber of 
cities 









divisions.....----- 





Dollars 





Dollars 





Dollars 


Dollars 











vew England..----.- 
fiddle Atlantic...... 
ast North Central -- 
‘est North Central. 
outh Atlantic.-...-.- 









ast South Central... 
West South Central... 
. aenouedn 





228, 546,659) 168, 505,689) +35.6) 836,504,117) 491,054, 809 
23, 396, 919 19, 379, 439} +20.7 68, 680, 984 54, 854, 887 
71, 949, 874 55, 167,019} +30.4) 252,532,694) 163, 448, 368 
37, 531, 990 24, 642, 456) +52.3) 139, 846,722 70, 611, 486 
13, 610, 395 9,772,712] +39.3 52, 911, 819 31, 027, 413 
29, 510, 939 22, 002,519) +34.1) 114,173,322 62, 451, 132 

7, 184, 225 5, 709, 599} +25.8 23, 865, 784 14, 218, 252 
10, 734, 212 7, 304, 036; -+47.0 52, 277, 190 26, 315, 817 
5, 795, 062 3, 239, 840} +78.9 17, 759, 618 8, 942, 550 
28, 833, 043 21, 288,069) +35.4|) 114, 455, 984 59, 184, 904 

















































n table 3. 


An analysis of the number and type of building construction awards 
ued in 811 cities in 1934 and 1935, by geographic divisions, is given 


Table 3.—Number of Buildings for Which Permits Were Issued in 811 Identical 
Cities, 1934 and 1935 












Geographic division 






New residential 
buildings 





New nonresiden- 
tial buildings 


Additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs 





Total construc- 
tion 









1935 


1935 





1934 





1935 








New E 
Middle 


All divisions............ 
Percentage change -_---- 


East North Central......... 
West North Central-.-_- 
South Atlantic.........- 


79, 439 


317, 626 























2,960 | 15,725 
4,200 | 23,399 
1,889 | 10,057 
10, 364 | 55, 392 


shoal eet bp <s<cehed Oy | +20. 2 
poois 3, 733 2, 464 8, 343 7,585 | 31,383 
on 9, 831 4,299 | 14,011 12,283 | 66,617 

7, 268 2,397 | 19, 154 13,216 | 51,927 
sin wi 4, 683 1, 993 7,977 6.554 | 21,068 
news 8, 538 3, 138 7, 670 5,495 | 42,058 











16, 640 
36, 443 


13, 169 
16, 566 

7, 216 
44, 179 








450, 123 
+28. 4 |. 









43, 459 
90, 459 
78, 349 
33, 728 
58, 266 


19, 493 
33, 722 
13, 815 
78, 832 
























buildings in all nine geographic divisions. 


There were pronounced increases in the number of new residential 
Eight of the nine divisions 
showed increases in the number of new nonresidential buildings, and 
decided gains in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs to 


existing buildings were registered in each of the nine divisions. 


THE number and cost of the different types of buildings for which 
permits were issued in 811 identical cities of the United States for 
the years 1934 and 1935, together with the percent of increase or 
decrease in 1935 as compared with 1934, are shown in table 4. 


Comparison by Type of Buildings 
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Table 4.—Number of Buildings and Estimated Cost of Building Constructio, 


for Which Permits Were Issued in 811 Identical Cities, 1934 and 1935 In the 


cen tag 













































































—- 
es entage ildings 
sane hg ° 5 s change 1935 Z 
Buildings for which permits were issued compared a reside 
ha 1934 1 
Type of building ee 
1935 1934 The n 
Est +h of t 
Retienated et na Number) mata ph 7. 
estimate estima Cost l 
Number — Number — 81 
hown 
Residential buildings: 
1-family dwellings... -- sealed 49,001 |$201, 953,620 | 20,198 | $78,312,913 | +142.6 | +157) MBable 5.- 
P 2-tamily ii ea 2,047 | 11, 126, 852 958 | 5,749,303 | +113.7 | 19): 
l- and 2-family dwellings with ’ 
eteres combined.................... 381 1, 629, 941 218 1, 010, 132 +74.8 | +6) 4 
Multifamily dwellings. --.........-- 1,461 | 69, 176, 309 319 | 18,938,096 | +358.0 | +265 ; 
Multifamily dwellings with stores | 
ities abearondieemenen 62 3, 259, 150 22 505,800 | +181.8 | +544, 
FEE Tea aa ae eS, 12 328, 039 3 160,000 | +300.0 | +105.) 
RN SOUND 6s Kccscccessscccesce 16 72, 047 6 24,350 | +166.7 | +195, 
: Re <otiei 78 | 3,681, 273 49 | 2,445,670] +59.2| +5; 
: __ BPCESORETE TEST (00 MEETS. RA 53,058 | 201,227,231 | 21,773 | 107, 146, 264 | +143.7 | +171; 
: Nonresidential buildings: mm 
4 Amusement buildings.............-- 569 | 12, 550, 678 609 | 10,308,322 —6.6 | +218 | types- 
i (ERIE S Se ATSC 486 | 7,310,651 401 | 5,712,120) +21.2| +2: 
Factories and workshops. ------...-- 1,584 | 32,324,740 1,168 | 18,117,647 | +35.6 | +734 HiBfamily--- 
» TUS SU ar FREE 567 3, 770, 011 506 8, 420,964 | +12.1 | +10.) Hifamily--- 
SR Teer 50,527 | 12,410,326 | 37,707 9,046,884 | +34.0| +37) he 
ultifami 
4 EEE 3,642 | 11,098, 439 3, 002 9, 487, 350 +21.3 | +17. ultifami 
q oe np ee 111 | 21, 121,907 125 | 13,177,008 | —11.2| +6. 
4 ie acinwececes ms 216 8, 429, 935 164 | 14,337,968 | +31.7 |) —41.2 
4 EN EE ee 451 77, 005, 494 351 41,281,352 | +28.5 | +8645 
t Public works and utilities___....__-- 391 | 26, 534,078 394 | 14, 643, 405 —0.8 | +812 Of t 
? Schools and libraries............-... 434 | 55, 244, 178 483 | 36,529,500 | —10.1| +51: , 
Pi ESS GES PSR Sree ee 12, 039 3, 561, 207 12, 436 3, 479, 422 —3.2) +24 ont W 
Stables and barns.................-- 523 586, 268 683 1, 126,289 | —23.4 | —47.) 
Stores and warehouses. .--......_... 7,000 | 42,909,331 | 5,417 | 33,174,283 | +29.2) +2: Mn 192 
pn a 2, NO IE Se 1,872,984 | 1,100] 1,560,342) —18.3| +2 
: nh one 
. SRR ERS 5 SEN 79, 439 | 316,730,227 | 64, 546 | 215,402,856 | +23.1| +47.) i 
: ——S || uses 
: Total, new buildings..........._-- 132, 497 | 607,957,458 | 86,319 | 322, 549,120 | +53. 5 | +5 eee 
: Additions, alterations, and repairs... __-_- 317, 626 | 228, 546,659 | 264,241 | 168,505,689 | +20.2 |) +356 speci 
eS eee 450,123 | 836,504,117 | 350, 560 | 491,054,809 | +-28.4 +70.3 
| 





During 1935 permits were issued for 132,497 new buildings to cost B Bu 
$607 ,957,458. This represents an increase over 1934 of 53.5 percent [M1921. 
in number and of 88.5 percent in the value of buildings. Residential [Bf bu 
buildings increased over 140 percent in number and over 170 percent Mshow 
in value. All types of residential buildings showed increases both in 
number and indicated expenditures. The largest gain was registered 
in the number and cost of apartment houses. Permits were issued 

during the current year for more than 1,500 apartment houses valued 

at $70,000,000. This compares with less than 350 apartment houses 

; valued at slightly less than $20,000,000 in 1934. Indicated expend- 
itures for one-family dwellings increased nearly 158 percent and for 
two-family dwellings over 88 percent. 
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In the nonresidential group, public buildings registered the largest 
centage increase, followed in order by public works and utility 
dings and factory and workshop buildings. The only types of 
»aresidential structures for which less money was spent in 1935 than 
1934 in these cities were office buildings and stables and barns. 

The number and percentage of family-dwelling units provided in 
ch of the different types of dwellings for which permits were issued 
811 identical cities of the United States during 1934 and 1935 are 
own in table 5. 














able 5.—Number and Percentage of Family Dwelling Units Provided in 811 
Identical Cities, 1934 and 1935 






+ 61,4 — ee — 































r 26; 
buildings for Bi 
Ad 4 | which permits | 
10 Type of dwelling were issued | Number | Percentage 
| 








| 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 





























171.8 

—= “ _— _ ee |] ene | j = — 

+21 5 MMI tyP@S...---------------2-eeenene-nneeenn-eee-eneen} 82 952 | 21,715 | 76, 515 | 29, 668 | 100.0 | 100.0 

+98 | iz } 

179; MMamily....-------------------------------0----------} 49,001 | 20,198 | 49,001 | 20,198 | 640] 68.1 

+1. mmily nn} 047 | 958 | 4,004 | 1,916 5.4 | 6.5 

+37,2 and 2-family dwellings with stores combined----_-_-- 381 218 450 264 .6 9 
~ bohemia eat AANA ie GaN 1,461 | 319 | 21,870 | 7,132| 286 | 24.0 

Ly 1.4 15 


ultifamily dwellings with stores combined _-_-_-.-.-. 62 22 1, 100 158 


Of the 76,515 dwelling units provided in these cities in 1935, 64 per- 
ent were in 1-family dwellings and 30 percent in apartment houses. 
n 1934 over 68 percent of the family-dwelling units provided were 
n one-family dwellings and approximately 25 percent in apartment 
houses. The resumption of apartment-house construction was 
specially pronounced in New York City. 










Rs | 
aan 






Long-Time Trend in Construction, 1921 to 1935 






BurLpING permit data are available for 257 identical cities since 
921. Information concerning expenditures for the different types 
of building operations and for the number of families provided for is 
hown in table 6 for these 257 cities for the years 1921 to 1935. 
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Table 6.—Estimated Expenditures for Building Construction, Families Provig 
for, and Index Numbers Therefor in 257 Identical Cities, 1921 to 1935 













































































[1921 = 100] 
New residential New nonresidential | Additions, altera- Total by lilding 
buildings buildings tions, and repairs Operations 
Year Tousons 
ellin, 
Estimated |124ex| Estimated | 14°] Estimated | 124°! estimated {lial $09 — 
expenditure ber expenditure ber expenditure ber expenditure i 
Ces $937, 352,739 | 100.0 | $635, 775,199 | 100.0 |$282,651,791 | 100.0 |$1,855,779,729 , 
0 1, 612, 352,921 | 172.0 876, 276,713 | 137.8 | 297,310,776 | 105.2 | 2, 785, 940, 419 
i , 000, 986, 900 | 213.5 | 1,070, 596,718 | 168.4 | 359,678,980 | 127.3 | 3, 43), 262, 5ys 450+— 
2, 070, 276, 772 9 | 1,137, 631,080 | 178.9 | 300,358,735 | 106.3 | 3, 508, 266, 587 
Th 2, 461, 546, 270 | 262.6 | 1,343, 880, 884 | 211.4 | 232,635,185 | 82.3 | 4,038, 062, 339 | 9) 
eee 2, 255, 994, 627 | 240.7 | 1, 300, 840,876 | 204.6 | 270,091,701 | 95.6 | 3,826, 927, 204 
1, 906, 203.3 | 1, 231, 785,870 | 193.7 | 340,815,932 | 120.6 | 3, 478, 605, («2 
SE 1, 859, 429, 751 | 198.4 | 1, 135, 549,986 | 178.6 | 309,719,975 | 109.6 | 3, 304, 699, 712 
Di ctinininbadne 1, 433, 111,774 | 152.9 | 1, 146,958,101 | 180.4 | 353, 047,656 | 124.9 | 2,933,117, 531 | js 00 K- 
Saitbicastion 601, 260,847 | 64.1 | 849,386,873 | 133.6 | 249,018,794 | 88.1 | 1, 699,675,514 yan 
a 426,270,111 | 45.5 | 622,830,444 | 98.0 | 188,884,738 | 66.8 | 1, 237,985,293 4 
) ew 103, 452, 079 11.0 275, 788,958 | 43.4 | 102,249,230 | 36.2 481, 490, 267 | 95 
uindiaidimaces 91, 298, 433 9.7 183, 065,712 | 28.8 | 108,025,306 | 38.2 382, 389,451 | 9 
Sr 76, 370, 924 8.1 164, 627, 281 25.9 | 135, 688,065 | 48.0 376, 686, 270 | 
Se iisidtinnatean 211, 987,850 | 22.6 260, 093,152 | 40.9 | 183,132,408 | 64.8 655, 213,410 | 3, 3501 
| 
Population Families provided for 
Year Ratio to Index. Or 
As estimated number 50 
by Census A.¥ Number f....2 —_ og adjusted 
Bureau i - to popula 
t on tion 
RE oes te ee 36, 575, 118 100.0 224, 545 100.0 61.4 100.) 250+ 
Bi bbadideuwadamens 37, 511, 516 102. 6 $77, 305 168.0 100. 6 163.7 
OEERYS EN ESCORT TRA 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192.9 
icin tii-indientingn ledathtons 39, 384, 311 107.7 442,919 197.3 112.5 1S 
Wee dhccideidictatdaa 40, 320, 708 110.2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 lyse 
| SS Sirercars a 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112.0 1S. 
0 ae 42, 058, 897 115.0 406, 095 180.9 96. 6 157.3 200 
Be ccwkiitbncddubinll 42, 767, 125 116.9 388, 678 173.1 90. 9 148, 
ERRORS RSs 43, 665, 235 119.4 244, 394 108. 8 56.0 91.1 
1930_........-...--...| 144,850, 467 122.6 125, 322 55.8 27.9 4.5 
| 
We niddbsihatsidiswwwsnen 45, 896, 339 125. 5 98, 178 43.7 21.4 a) 
Ee 647, 939 127.5 27, 381 12.2 5.9 g. 
AST ETEGS: 47, 411, 848 129. 6 25, 879 11.5 5.5 8,9 /50 
i amnbainmatesnstd % 22, 063 9.8 34.7 174 
0 ee 2 2 55, 810 24.9 711.8 4192 
1 Actual enumeration. 3? No estimate made. 3 Based on 1933 population 


The permit valuation for residential buildings in these 257 identicalfiM) 
cities was higher for 1935 than for any year since 1931. For the first 

time since 1932 the indicated expenditures for new residential build: 

ings exceeded that for additions, alterations, and repairs. Estimated} 5 
expenditures for both types of new construction and for repairs showed 
conspicuous gains over the previous year. The value of residential 
buildings increased more than 200 percent. During 1935 dwelling | 
units were provided in these cities for 55,810 families. This was at 

the rate of 11.8 per 10,000 of population. 
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Families Provided for, 1921 to 1935 


Tue number and percentage distribution of families provided for 
, different kinds of dwellings are given in table 7 for 257 identica) 
ities for the years 1921 to 1935. 


able 7-—Number and Percentage of Families Provided for in Different Kinds 
of Dwellings in 257 Identical Cities, 1921 to 1935 








Number of families provided for in— Percentage of neti provided for 





; , Multi- | All classes , , Multi- 
1-family 2-family : ‘ 1-family 2-family 
dwellings | dwellings ' dwellings ‘o dwellings | dwellings *| 4 (am. , 


| 
| 
| 
} 





130, 873 | 54, 814 224, 545 
179, 364 117, 689 377, 305 
207, 632 ’ 149, 697 453, 673 
210, 818 137, 082 442, 919 
226, 159 | - 178, 918 491, 222 | 


188, 074 209, 842 462, 214 
155,512 | 54,320 | 196, 263 406, 095 | 
136, 907 3, 208, 673 388, 678 | 
98, 164 27,813 | 118,417 | 244,394 | 
57,318 | 15, 145 52,859 | 125, 322 


24.4 
31. 
33. 











OC hd 





_— > ee CO cr Cr to Wo GO 
uo 
ano 


— 
id 
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48, 330 11, 310 | 98, 178 
19, 528 | 3, 400 | 27, 381 
14, 437 2, 124 | 25, 879 
13, 397 1, 457 7, 209 22, 063 
31, 030 3, 023 | 21, 757 55, 810 


RSRHS RSRRS SARAS 
Q~I1@ Cb NNN Os CQnaew 


eon eo 


| 
| 











\ Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


During the past year 55,810 family-dwelling units were provided in 
the 257 cities. This compares with 22,063 in 1934 and with 491,222 
in the peak year 1925. More than 55 percent of the family-dwelling 
units provided during the current year were in one-family dwellings. 
Thirty-nine percent were in apartment houses, and the remainder in 
two-family dwellings. 

The percentage of families provided for by the different types of 
dwellings is given in table 8, by population groups. 





55387—36——19 
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Table 8.— Percentages of Families Provided for by Different Types of Dwelj; 
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1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores, 
dwellings with stores. 


7 Includes multifamily 

















In > 
in 257 Identical Cities With Population of 25,000 or Over ee The | 
Percentage of famili p the ¢ 
ercentage o ies provid 
for in— * 90,000 
Total num- ; 
Population group Year |ber of families as the 
provided for | 1-family | 2-family Multi. 
dwellings | dwellings '| , " family sent ho 
€ $s 
— of 
500,000 and over (14 cities).............----. 1921 112, 373 44.2 21.7 7 ie 
1922 207, 828 35.5 23. 6 amilv-d 
1923 257, 565 34.2 24. 2 1 7 
1924 245, 297 35. 6 25.3 24 
1925 280, 124 34.3 18.3 rr 
1926 281, 172 28. 2 13.9 58 
1927 236, 113 25.8 13.4 60.4 
1928 232, 681 22. 1 10.7 67 
“ 1929 139, 007 25.3 10.3 a LHE 
1930 70, 199 32.0 12.2 55.4 . 
1931 61, 140 35.3 11.3 5, MatrUCTLO 
1932 13, 487 58. 2 18.5 °F 
1933 15, 592 37.4 8.4 54, 
1934 12, 478 44.0 6.6 4. @@able 1 
1935 32, 876 42.6 4.4 53. 
100,000 and under 500,000 (75 cities)......._- 1921 75, 073 72.0 12.0 16.4 
1922 113, 272 61.5 18.6 19, — 
1923 128, 521 60. 6 16.6 2 § 
1924 126, 400 62.7 16.8 20.1 
1925 138, 284 60. 6 16.6 20.§ 
1926 118, 719 60. 2 13. 2 26. 
1927 108, 342 54.9 13.6 31. 
1928 99, 827 52.2 11.9 35.4 
1929 70, 664 55.8 13.1 31. ew York 
1930 37, 999 59.0 13.0 2%. phicago. . 
1931 24, 996 68. 9 13. 2 WB eveland 
1932 8, 990 83. 2 10. 2 os Angel 
1933 6, 847 80.3 8.5 Mpetroit. .. 
1934 6, 700 79.9 6.9 3.9 
1935 15, 532 71.8 7.0 Men Yor! 
50,000 and under 100,000 (86 cities)..........| 1921 26, 060 74.9 15.0 pew 0 
1922 39, 818 63.7 18. 5 17. nO 
1923 47, 916 61.3 19. 1 19.4 ye ade 
1924 49, 778 60. 0 14.8 25, ae : P 
1925 49, 812 61.6 15.3 23, |epetrolt.. . 
1926 43, 155 57.5 14.7 27. 
1927 42, 911 52.8 12. 2 35.0BiNew Yor 
1928 38, 55. 4 10.7 33. 9D hicago - 
1929 23, 365 65. 3 11.0 23.7 os Ange 
1930 10, 884 69. 6 9.7 20.7 MDetroit . . 
1931 7, 703 74.5 9.5 16. MPhiladely 
1982 3, 008 84.4 8.0 7.5 
1 2, . 7.2 3.6. 
1934 1, 731 87.6 6.9 5.mnen a 
1935 5, 102 74.5 6.7 a) 3 ron i 
25,000 and under 50,000 (82 cities)...........| 1921 11, 039 68.7 18.2 13.1 i - 
1922 16, 387 64.2 16.7 19. 
1923 19, 671 62.8 18. 2 19.0 
1924 21, 444 67.4 20. 2 12.4 
1925 23, 002 67.5 18.8 13.7 New You 
1926 19, 168 65. 6 17.5 16.9 MMChicago. 
1927 18, 729 66. 5 14.2 19. 4iDetroit. 
1928 17, 366 68. 2 12.5 19. 3 MPhiladel 
1929 11, 358 72.3 14,7 13.09MLos Ang 
1930 6, 240 77.8 9.4 12.9 
1931 4, 339 86.6 8.5 ‘Te ew Yo 
1932 1, 896 87.7 7.9 4a er aoe 
1933 1, 343 92. 2 5.7 2 atrott, 
1934 1, 154 90.0 4.7 1 rie 
1935 2, 300 90. 8 6.2 3 OTe An 
Total (SGM soon ccnnn -ccanc<ocated 1921 224, 545 58.3 17.3 24.4 g 
1922 377, 305 47.5 21.3 31.2 
1923 453, 673 45.8 21.2 33.0 BiNew Yo 
1924 442, 919 47.6 21.5 30.9 bicago 
1925 491, 222 46.0 17.5 36.4 MDetroit. 
1926 462, 214 40.7 13.9 45 {Los Ang 
406, 095 38.3 13.4 48.3 MiPhilade 
388, 678 35. 2 11.1 53.7 
929 244, 394 40. 2 11.4 8.5 ey, 
iat | sowie | az] 0 eting 
1932 27, 381 71.3 12.4 16.3 erot 
1933 25, 879 55.8 8.2 36.0 
1934 22, 063 60.7 6 6 32,1 
1935 55, 810 55.6 5.4 39.0 
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The largest percentage increase in family-dwelling units occurred 


, the cities falling in the population group of between 50,000 and 


‘ided 


ulti. 
mily 
lings 


ti Operation in Five Leading Cities, 1921 to 1935 


00,000. The population group comprising cities of over 500,000 
as the only group in which more families were provided for in apart- 
ent houses than in one-family dwellings. In cities having a popula- 
on of between 25,000 and 50,000 more than 90 percent of the 
‘@_mily-dwelling units planned were in one-family dwellings. 


4 THE value of expenditures in the five cities leading in building con- 
= mmruction for each year 1921 to 1935, inclusive, are shown in table 10. 


4,@@able 10.—Cities Leading in Total Expenditure for Building Construction, 
Each Year, 1921 to 1935 



































16.4 
19.4 = 
2 Year and city a Year and city — 
35.§ 1921 1928—Continued 
21, $442, 285, 248 || Philadelphia.................____. $112, 225, 865 
FSS eae 133, 027,910 || Los Angeles...................-.-- 101, 678, 768 
tf RSET 86, 680, 023 
Y “\  —H eae RRR RE 82, 761, 386 1929 
Ree Sa a 9 SR 58, 086, 053 || New York..........--....-------- 942, 297, 219 
Oa 1922 Chicago OP oP Pesecesesooscceocccesese 210, 797, 640 
4 645 176. 481 Philadelphia ee 104, 405, 545 
SEE ee epenoennsccccennnocsccce pao i ce ES RRS 100, 567, 497 
ws awe nena nnnnnnnnnn nena en 229, 853, 125 || Tos Angeles 93, 020, 160 
+ 121, 206, 787 GS. . 222-22 een nnn. ’ 
‘Ppbiladelphia--...--.-.--...--.--- 114, 190, 626 1980 
init nie detinntmabe , 614, 
. = Le 410, 165, 789 
27. 1983 et i a ee 85, 749, 167 
3, es cesscochtsoscans 789, 265,335 || Los Angeles.................___.. 75, 356, 715 
92, a sin ctisibaninendcconsd 334, 164, 404 || Philadelphia.................____. 53, 141, 770 
23. 7s Angeles... ............--..-.s. 200, 133, 181 || Washington. -.................-.- 48, 823, 891 
= eee Ree RRR RR em we 129, 719, 331 1981 
ten oe aann-s----- ima | ae 362, 864, 076 
| 1924 S| GUM RETESTED LT TE 66, 693, 556 
rt yd SE 836, 043, 604 || Washington. _..........-.......-- 588, 151 
ry «(REP 308, 911, 159 || Los Amgeles.__......_._...._____- 41, 421, 685 
Ty RN 160, 547,723 || Philadelphia...................-.. 35, 265, 216 
19, | BRRUS AME CS ww 2 2 wenn ne 150, 147, 516 1982 
19, ofp Aadelphia.........-------------- 161, 405, 655 || Now York..........-------------- 78, 851, 588 
12.4 1985 GER aaa Tt 59, 927, 302 
12, Te ca, sun co cciacee 1, 020, 604,713 || Philadelphia__................_.- 17, 862, 661 
1 teas 373, 803, 571 a ier 17, 785, 627 
10, ds a, in caida pila 180, 132, 528 || Sam Francisco.._................. 16, 465, 092 
-¥ Ril dilttindpadaddbedne 171, 034, 280 1988 
TY heehee Fee drannrenenns+nencenes 86, 560, 877 
4.9 1926 BU IEEE. « ccc ccncccococecces 58, 198, 282 
C <i aes 1, 089, 670, 572 || Los Angeles...........__._.__--.. 15, 396, 282 
@ SR thdinnnecccasccoactécces 376, 808, 480 |} St. Louis._......................-. 13, 067, 666 
{  - © Shi aT et aeeee 183, 721, 443 || Philadelphia__.__._...._..._______- 12, 098, 917 
3. Ofptiladelphia. 140, 093, 075 1984 
2, (Pee ARE wo woonnneonn-nenaon- 128, C06, 205 I! seew York...........-..---------- 96, 661, 717 
31.2 1987 i 20, 928, 631 
5 TT IR NT $80, 333, 455 || Los Angeles....................-- 14, 968, 164 
00. eo . nncccence 365, 065, 042 || Chicago....................--.--- 10, 176, 448 
> tit(‘“‘(j RR 145, 555, 647 || Boston................-........-- 9, 381, 623 
OC 128, 027, 130 i086 
SLE Te meme noone enem cen onn eed | 158, 883, 860 
48.5 1928 Wash es Se 47, 121, 412 
42, HE cede benscccccecece 916, 671, 855 || Los A So.) CHAGAS Ee 32, 519, 089 
90, Se tbcnccaccccncecesoces 323, 600, 048 || Detroit. .....................-.-.- 22, 218, 027 
16, Se itednacncccccsccscescoes Nw eee 17, 839, 333 
36.0 
32.7 
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The value of buildings for which permits were issued in New Yo); rable | 
alone in 1935 exceeded the value of buildings for which permits wer, es 


issued in all five of the largest cities in the country in 1934. In 193, — 
the value of construction awards in the five leading cities of th, 
country amounted to only $152,000,000. During 1935 the tot 
amounted to more than $270,000,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


Durin@ 1935 contracts were awarded or force-account work started 
on construction projects financed wholly or partially from Feders| 
funds valued at over $1,600,000,000. This is an increase of more thay 
$300,000,000 as compared with the previous year. 

The value of contracts awarded in 1934 and 1935 for construction 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is given jy 
table 11, by type of project. 










All types 


uilding. 
jectrific 
Forestry. 
Naval ve 
ublic re 
Railroad 
Reclama 
River, hi 
treets & 

" I 
Table 11.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started op toe" = 


Construction, and Professional, Technical, and Clerical Projects Financed from 
1 Begal 
















































Federal Funds, 1934 and 1935 
—- a = ae Progress 
id : Cont 
Total |The Works; Regular governmenta) i Inclu 
| Program ! appropriations ? ‘ Othe 
Type of construction Lob i eh BR... 5) ' Bega 
a ' 
1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 
EE, ASR REE ET —— ee OE GS, amen Th 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars harbe 
PER ISAS AR my 31, 647, 152, 727 |1, 305, 776, 230 |444, 584, 696 | 297, 750, 763 147, 453,712 able 
|S RE SESE eee 8 445, 724, 538 | 245,755, 146 | 39,427,711 | 43,628,421 | 15,388, 30 In 1 
Electrification._._._........___.___- 6, 607, 8 |.........) 3, 254, 446 818, 155 be Rae Nh is 
a 15, 264, 918 4, 197, 340 | 13, 857, 500 612 1,712 h 
Naval vessels....._.._._...._.___- 123, 408,736 | 152,950,782 |... 107, 162, 194 | 114, 151/04 Mother 
Plant, crop, and livestock control__- 19, 625, 458 a Yt ye ee ae ne r 
Professional, technical, and clerical pee at Se arge 
| ESR, GRA SAEED 16,  § ae ears 16, : , 
pelts roads: . Th 
Grade crossing elimination--___- 23, 980, 502 |...........-..- 23, 980, 502 |..........-- = . 
| Cie ERIE, 5 283, 312,162 | 271, 923,304 | 57,469,525 | 93, 376, 369 6, 967,950 JCONS 
Railroad construction and repair--_- 14, 671, 395 ne tes ecapea  o : 
WRONRNNOR... . oon scnncecce-<cs- 169, 103,566 | 92,093, 122 |118, 254,384 | 2, 655, 054 963,701 fey CAT 
River, harbor, and flood control__-.- 281, 501, 363 141, 386, 306 |135, 185, 258 | 40, 820, 585 7, 987, 112 
Streets and roads *.................- 74, 600, 453 65, 691,760 | 7,805,909 | 4,721,513 | 794, 815 
Water and sewerage systems._..._..| 135,804,814 | 100, 674, 891 756, 209 270, 048 | 319, 133 Ee Table 
pO EEE eee 38, 126, 941 40, 927, 061 8, 467, 315 4, 297, 812 879, 858 
es —-) -- ot === 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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able 11.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Construction, and Professional, Technical, and Clerical Projects Financed from 
Federal Funds, 1934 and 1935—-Continued 



















Publie Works Administration 









‘Type of construction Federal . OT Berke fh%) : 
' N. # R. A. E. R. -. A, 





Non-Federal 








1935 5 































































| 1935 1934 | 1935 1934 1935 
rted 
leral Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Lay Ppplll t9PeS---------------------------]_ 873, 550, 347 | G41, 198, 301 [801, 465, 274 |517, 129, 127 | + 229, 792, 647 
el ce oge cota Sans -) ee 59,094,157 | 60,031, 657 (148, 362, 294 |170, 335, 098 | 3 155, 211, 955 
sjectrification.............. c tb. DARE 0 Te I 8 hint Nl mle | 1,454, 801 
+) W oreStry -...-0-------------------- -| 1, 406, 806 | I Ea ocak low deine toe madte WE URE Dhainc av aseae's 
oe) OU lll NIL TE Ss CP ee fl) ) REESE RIE RRR 
n : ublic roads: Roads pdtbbebithos se 132, 466, 268 | 264, 955,354 |..........-. Se ae fee Eee * 
I Railroad construction and repair... |... 2 fa ae ee 14, 671, 395 |190, 176, 518 |-----.___ 
Det 600 65606066aneens~-- ‘ 46,456,419 | 91, 129,421 |..-.......-- leteocneeben’ 1, 737, 7 
River, harbor, and flood control -___-- 104, 487,582 | 133,300,194 |.........._- Bas eee ee 1, 007, 938 
treets and roads 4__.............__. 6,179,687 | 14, 653, 603 | 37,379,889 | 50,243,342 | 18, 513, 455 
Vater and sewerage systems. ___- 350,631 | 3,690,931 | 83,673,812 | 96,664,827 | 50, 754, 114 
- on MM iscellaneous......-.............. 6,871,255 | 30,337,861 | 17,377,884 | 9,709,342 | 1, 112,675 
rom 







1 Began July 1935; does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works 
Progress Administration. 

: Contracts awarded since July 1934. 

1 Includes $7,831,811 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
‘Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
‘ Began July 1935. 
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The gains occurred in building construction, forestry work, river, 
harbor, and flood-control work, and reclamation projects. Appreci- 
able decreases occurred in naval vessels and railroad construction. 
In 1934 more money was spent for road construction than for any 
other type of work. In 1935 the erection of buildings accounted for 
larger expenditures than any other type of construction. 

The value of contracts awarded for public-building and highway 
construction financed wholly from State funds for the calendar 
years 1934 and 1935, by geographic division, are given in table 12. 

















Table 12.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by State Governments 

















| 


| Value of awards for public | Value of awards for high- 
buildings way construction 






Geographic division 








- 
| 1935 1934 1935 1934 










| 
sti énied seapennkaghvasteyunes $10, 096,156 | $38,515,764 | $52, 782, 404 $80, 573, 556 











All divisions 


















ise civic onaagaapoaiouscet ‘ 314, 369 1, 961, 491 1, 800, 533 3, 082, 265 
Middle Atlantic... ...___- bodauain aitséGd ia 2, 940, 481 11, 117, 384 4, 793, 786 12, 023, 200 
Kost Norte Oomtral........................... 2, 065, 549 6, 463, 697 6, 536, 657 21, 497, 830 
West North Central......__- JEDI. Le 858, 830 1, 393, 118 3, 915, 398 5, 134, 666 
ee Tuas 1, 090, 738 4, 390, 505 4, 863, 446 5, 043, 482 
East South Central....___. Ts diieees begets. 66, 744 331, 427 2, 002, 367 3, 635, 410 
West South Central.._....................____. 2, 166, 799 6, 719, 006 11, 175, 190 9, 490, 306 
ss A A A a A, Beara 48, 667 670, 605 736, 671 843, 160 
PUR knnewcace PAE NS OEE EIR Cit 543, 979 5, 468, 531 16, 958, 446 19, 823, 237 
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Compared with the previous year, there were pronounced decrease, 
in the value both of public buildings and of highway work finance, 


from State funds. 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
for street paving financed wholly or partially from municipal fund 
from March 1934 to December 1935, inclusive, is shown in the follow. 
ing table for cities having a population of 150,000 or over. 


Table 13.—Value of Contracts Awarded or Force-Account Work Started fo, 
Street Paving, March 1934 to December 1935 


[Cittes of the United States having a population of 150,000 or over] 
































Number Value of - Total 
m aaa Vv 
Month > arsed = oe auton a ay . act 
; starting accoun and force- 
reporting work awarded work account 
1934 
iit. contac <tihis hha cua aineha 50 10 $209, 382 $157, 570 $366, 952 
AS. Bio >n Bibi eiinen de ie 4 50 15 480, 224 219, 574 699, 74 
Bins. 1X... ncinblicmiiihitimid ale diaide dette 50 23 1, 014, 419 570, 693 1, 585, 112 
ee Reaaneniaetettet, Otay 48 20 867, 052 539, 309 1, 406, 361 
ae ne ns ee 50 22 1, 227, 131 400, 399 1, 627, 530 
a a RY Ey RD OP EE 49 18 2, 812, 804 523, 068 3, 335, 872 
a lie te Sab 49 17 1, 446, 179 233, 294 1, 679, 473 
oe ee eee 4y 15 1, 320, 806 270, 614 1, 591, 4%) 
SE ES a ara ee 49 13 629, 003 235, 319 864, 322 
a 50 i) 340, 387 141, 722 482, 109 
Peres se Me). a 10, 347,387 | 3, 291, 562 13, 638, 949 
1935 TAO fi POD 2 
EE Se ee 50 6 652, 651 135, 068 787, 719 
RTT i ance 8 igh, Tan 51 10 117, 773 97, 007 214, 780 
ES See TE 51 11 537, 617 199, 589 737, 206 
RS elt en ot ca aos anna eameniets 51 13 1, 996, 260 229, 878 2, 226, 138 
ES a Se a ne Se 51 15 855, 515 316, 353 1, 171, 848 
MU Thadhnsscundeauaacceucecesa 51 17 953, 175 380, 445 1, 333, 620 
SEALs cach ovcaeeiatiinssacennes 51 20 1, 427, 652 669, 613 2, 097, 265 
pS ESR a 51 14 583, 172 238, 914 22, O86 
Gs .b Jocatnn deeibenss choke 50 14 833, 908 133, 925 967, 833 
ET EE ESS aE Ce 46 10 967, 256 311, 543 1, 278, 799 
I... 0. cic cecwecns 45 12 470, 619 109, 562 580, 181 
po ee ee es eee 48 ll 493, 079 136, 508 629, 587 
EE a i, a ee 9, 888, 677 2, 958, 405 12, 847, 082 
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RETAIL PRICES 





Food Prices in February 1936 


ETAIL food costs on February 25 were 0.7 percent higher than 
R on January 28. The composite index was 81.3 percent of the 
(923-25 average as compared with 80.7 on January 28. During the 
early part of February, food costs continued the decline which began 
in January. Later in the month there was a reversal in the move- 
ment, due in large part to a sharp advance in egg prices and to the 
continued rise in the price of butter. 

The index for cereals and bakery products fell off 0.9 percent. 
Lower prices were reported for 10 of the 13 items in the group. 
Macaroni showed the greatest relative change, a decrease of 1.7 
percent. The average price of flour for the 51 cities combined re- 
mained virtually unchanged. Decreases were reported, however, from 
22 cities. ‘These decreases ranged from 1.5 percent in New Orleans 
to 4.2 percent in Kansas City. Milwaukee with an increase of 0.2 
percent and Salt Lake City with a rise of 3.3 percent were the only 
cities which reported advances in the price of flour. The price of 
white bread continued to decline with an average drop of 1.2 percent, 
which resulted from lower prices in nine cities, ranging from 2.2 
percent in Philadelphia to 8.5 percent in Portland, Maine. 

Meats as a group showed a cost decrease of 1.0 percent. The lamb 
products declined 3.5 percent. Leg of lamb fell off 4.6 percent, the 
greatest single price change for the group. The beef items dropped 
1.8 percent with price decreases ranging from 0.8 percent for sirloin 
steak to 2.9 percent for plate beef. The price of beef liver went up 
0.4 percent. The average decrease for the pork items amounted 
to 0.1 percent. Prices of all cured pork items declined. Pork chops, 
however, rose 4.0 percent and loin roast went up 4.4 percent. 

As indicated above, increases in the cost of dairy products and of 
eggs were the dominant factors in the average increase in the cost of 
all foods. The index for dairy products went up 2.6 percent. The 
marked advance of 6.5 percent in the price of butter contributed in 
large part to this group increase. During the month the price of 
fresh milk went up 1 cent a quart in Boston, Cleveland, and Portland, 
Oreg. It went down an equal amount in Los Angeles. The price of 
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able 1 
Grou 


evaporated milk increased 1.1 percent and cream prices rose slight}; 
Cheese prices declined 1.8 percent. | 

Egg prices, for which the normal movement is downward at thjMf&= 
season, advanced 12.1 percent, as a result of increases in 47 of the 5) 
cities. Although the cost of dairy products and of eggs was highe; 
the country over, increases were greatest in New England and leggy 
in the cities on the Pacific coast. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables remained comparatively stab| 
during February, the group as a whole showing an increase of ()4 
percent. This advance was due to higher prices for some of the iy. 
portant fresh products. Orange prices increased 7.9 percent, potatoes 
3.7 percent, cabbage 7.3 percent, and sweetpotatoes 3.0 percent, 
The canned foods decreased an average of 0.7 percent with price 
declines which ranged from 0.3 percent for canned pineapple to 27 
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percent for peaches. The price of canned asparagus rose 0.5 percent, : ager 
There was no change in the index for the dried products. Price ft? Rev 
changes for the dried items varied from a decrease of 1.5 percent 
for prunes to an increase of 3.5 percent for black-eyed peas. The Of 
increases for this group were greatest through the Central States Febr 
The cities in the Pacific area showed an average decrease of 4.2 per- JY 
cent during the month. il Ie 
The cost of beverages and chocolate declined 0.2 percent. hej *Y 
price of coffee remained unchanged. Chocolate prices, which have 
declined steadily since July 1935, leveled off with practically no 
change, and cocoa showed a decrease of 1.0 percent. Tea prices 
declined slightly. = 
Although the cost of fats and oils continued to decline, the February 
decrease of 1.8 percent indicates a retarded downward movement. & 
Lard prices fell off 3.4 percent compared with a decrease of 9.6 percent 
in January and 5.9 percent in December 1935. The price of lard I cere 
compound maintained its price relationship with lard and declined 
1.8 percent in February compared with 5.4 percent during January. 
Decreases of 4.8 percent for peanut butter and 1.0 percent for vege- 
table shortening were the only other significant price changes for this 
group. 
The cost of sugar and sweets declined 0.8 percent. The average 
price of sugar, which determines the cost Jevel for this group, fell ol! 
1.1 percent. This price change resulted from average decreases 0! J Me 
3.5 percent in 15 of the 51 reporting cities. The price of molasses 
declined 1.2 percent. 
Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in February 
and January 1936 are presented in table 1. This table shows also the 
comparative level of costs in February 1929 and other recent years. 
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able 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, February and January 1936 and February 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100) 
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i Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
} Revised. 


Of the 84 foods included in the index, 57 decreased in price during 
February. Higher prices were reported for 25 items and for 2 there 
was no change. Average prices for each of these 84 commodities for 
51 large cities combined are shown in table 2 for February and Janu- 
ary 1936, and for February 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined,! 
February and January 1936 and February 1935 


{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to January 1935} 








1936 
Article 





Feb. 11 | Jan. 28 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 


sie ali pad 

ee . package_- 

*Corn flak 
*Corn meal po 
Hominy grits. -..24-0z. package-- 

*Ri — 
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~« 
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Bakery products: 
*Bread 


Roce aeoeee 
Cnr Oo BOR OF; R OD 
owe» > ear Or OO 

Roose sapome 
cower Oro One 

Roow swmcoowdd 
conan I OK OKwoO 

Bowcoe a2 oes 
eC2oOn = Wwoe@o*0O*10 

Bewoo apo es 
~J = 0 bo co Oaono-10 
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42.3 38. 1 38.1 


! Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. Percentage changes are 
computed on prices carried to 3 decimals. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combin 
February and January 1936 and February 1935—Continued 


ed, 






































[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to January 1935] Foc 
1936 1935 Th : 
ve) 
Article —. pert ~ 
Feb. 25 | Feb. 11 | Jan. 28 | Jan. 14 | Feb. 26 | Feb. 19 Th 
- — costs 
Meats—Continued. | ise, | 
Pork: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cen, Me ™S® 
ae totthinn cs cscntoce pound _- 33. 1 32. 0 31.8 32.3 31.6 3: was 
Loin roast............-... do...- 27.6 26.8 26. 4 26. 8 25. 5 4.9 
*Bacon, sliced.........-.-- “a 41.7 42.0 42.7 43. 6 37.3 36. in ea 
Bacon, strip. -...........- ye 36. 3 36.7 37.2 37.9 32.0 mH Ok 
ROM, GeeeGs . . ..2<ss--<o- i. on 47.6 48.1 49.1 49.2 42.3 425 repo! 
Ham, whole. ............. os Heo 31.5 32.4 33.2 25. 6 25 | P 
toa die ncédbeibcaahd do... 25. 4 25.5 26. 2 27.4 24.4 4. and | 
Rati. cicliekiemebid a 13.3 13.2 13. 2 13.8 12.8 128 mov' 
SE See do__.. 22.0 22,2 22.9 22.5 21.5 9] 
ieee ail A nined- acdlinenated do... 27.7 28. 4 29.1 29.0 27.9 2.3 Re 
SSS do__- 34.3 34.7 35. 2 35. 7 34.7 35, 
Poultry: are ¢ 
_ ones chickens-.......-- | 32.7 32.5 32, 2 32.3 29. 0 WB 
: 9 
Salmon, pink.......- 16-02. can... 13.0 13.2 13.2 13.3 13. 1 13.) 1929 
I WIPE nnocaccrees thine loin 25. 2 25.1 25. 1 25. 0 20. 9 21.4 
Dairy products: Tabl 
Ra Ea PR ah ae. pound -_. 43.6 41.8 40.9 40.9 41.6 49 
ao (‘ws A AER ye RAMs ay 27.2 27.6 27.6 27.8 27.2 7. 
ht IT ae so \% pint-- 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.7 14.7 
, 7) BR Ps Lee Set quart-- 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.8 118 p 
*Milk, evaporated__.__- 1434-02. can.- 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.3 7.1 | in rs 
MT, cntdthipincithtinns aeseconkéue’ dozen-. 40. 6 36.8 36. 2 38. 4 37.6 40.7 
Fruits and vegetables: 
I con asuscetvecerenmengen pound. 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.8 6.0 
NS do... 6. 2 6.2 6.6 6.6 6.4 ut 
Tt os. acsamnniedantiodl dozen. 28. 6 29.0 30. 6 32. 2 22.4 23 — 
0 Se do... 30.7 30. 0 28. 4 30. 3 28.8 29.8 
Beans, green_.....___- pound- 14. 6 15. 5 16, 2 18. 0 12.1 19.4 Aver 
te eee do_..- 4.2 4.0 4.0 3.9 5.4 4.4 
I otis kenmecche bunch. 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.5 | 6.5 New 
EEG stalk. 9.9 10. 2 10. 4 10.3 11.0 | 11.3 
DUE 7 ~cothunesecnne head. 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.2 8.5 | a4 ] 
_.  . RRREREEE AE pound. 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 5.7 | 4.) 
~ eases do... 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 1.7 7 
rer se do... 7.8 8.2 7.8 8.1 10.4 11.8 
Sweetpotatoes.......... do... 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 4.1 4.1 
Canned: 
Peaches.......... no. 24 can- 18.0 18, 2 18.5 19.0 19. 2 19.2 
SE RE Ge oa 22.3 22. 5 22.5 22. 5 22.8 22.8 
PD ac cconccpecte do... 22.4 22.4 22. 5 22. 5 22. 4 22.3 Mic 
Asparagus._........ no. 2 can. 25.8 25.7 25.7 25.7 24. 6 24.5 
ee do..-.. 11.4 11.5 11.5 11.5 11.8 11.9 
*Beans with pork-.._16-0z. can_- 7.0 7.1 7.1 7.1 6.9 6.9 
Rinna Mee Amigwaad no. 2 can-_- 11.4 11,4 11.4 11,4 12.8 12.8 
, Soe ny “we 16.0 16.0 16. 1 16. 2 17.5 17.5 
*Tomatoes............... “ae 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 10. 5 10.3 
- io OP soup. -...1044-0z. can... 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
ried: 
ID i cipnseuacinle pound-- 17.0 17.0 17.1 17.0 16.9 16.7 
» | _ BRS Aes do... 9.8 9.8 10. 0 10.0 11.6 11. Ea 
*Raisins_-_._._.- 15-0z. package-- 9.6 9.5 9. 6 9.5 9.8 9.8 
Black-eyed peas__._._- pound... 8.8 8.7 8.5 8.6 8.7 87 
Lima beans............- @6...n 10. 2 10.0 10.1 9.9 10.0 10.0 
*Navy beans__.._........ do... 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 6.2 6.2 
Beverages and chocolate: 
SE Eiinckticah dhcbbacoocdedhad do... 24.2 24.2 24.2 24.3 27.4 2.3 
OR eahendsccpespapindhosbuiped do.... 67.6 67.6 68. 0 68. 2 68. 5 68.2 
Sitnnsnehuconaamnilt 8-0z. can_. 10.7 10.8 10.8 10.8 11.2 11.2 
Chocolate._......... 8-oz. package... 16.7 16.6 16.7 16.9 21.6 21.4 
Fats and oils: 
*Lard, pure...._._...-.....- pound_- 16. 5 16.8 17.1 17.9 18. 5 18.0 
, compound............. do.... 15.0 15.1 15.3 15.5 15. 1 15.1 W 
*Vegetable shortening. -__..... do.... 21.8 21.9 22.0 21.9 20.3 20.4 
il mapuicdeailinwesekedalll pint... 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.8 23.9 2.6 
Mayonnaise............... \% pint... 16.9 16.8 16.9 16.9 16. 2 15.4 
Oleomargarine._.........._ pound... 18. 5 18.6 18.7 18.7 18.4 17.9 
Peanut butter. ............_. yan 19.7 20. 2 20,7 21.1 19.9 19.5 
Sugar and sweets: 
ESS do.... 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.4 5.4 
Corn sirup.............. 24-02. can... 13. 6 13. 6 13.7 13.7 13.6 13.6 
Sl otesweninennenih 18-02. can... 14.3 14.4 14.4 14.4 14.1 14.1 rn 
Strawberry preserves. ....- pound... 20, 2 20. 2 20, 2 20.3 20.4 20.6 i 
’ 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


Foop costs rose in all but 4 of the 51 cities included in the index. 
The cities in the New England area showed the most increase, 1.4 
percent. 

The advance was greatest in Cleveland and in Boston where 
costs rose 2.5 percent and.2.1 percent respectively. The general 
rise, due primarily to higher prices for butter, eggs, and fresh pork, 
was augmented by an increase of 1 cent a quart in the price of milk 
in each of these cities. Los Angeles, with a decline of 2.1 percent, 
reported the most decrease. In that city milk prices were reduced 
and the price of eggs went down 3.3 percent contrary to the general 
movement for that commodity. 

Revised index numbers of the retail cost of food in each of the cities 


are given in table 3 for January and February 1936 and for February 
1929, 1933, and 1935. 


Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods by Cities,' February 
and January 1936 and February 1935, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 








1929 
Region and city 





Feb. 15 





Average: 51 cities combined- 
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' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, | —y of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been combined for regions an 


or the United States with the use of popu- 
lation weights. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods by Cities, Febr 
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and January 1936 and February 1935, 1933, and 1929—Continued 










































































[1923-25 = 100] 
1936 1935 1933 
Region and city 

Feb. 25 | Feb. 11 | Jan. 28 | Jan. 14 | Feb. 26 Feb. 12 | Feb. 15 

South Atlantic............-- 81.0 80.3 80. 5 82.1 79. 2 79. 2 58.9 

ee ot 77.4 77.2 76.9 78.3 76. 7 76.5 55.9 

CS eee 85.1 84.5 84.2 86 1 81.8 82.1 61.4 

Charleston, 8. C__....-- 80.7 80. 2 80. 4 82.2 78.0 78.3 58.3 

Jacksonville. .........-- 77.6 76.9 77.6 79.7 76.3 74.8 54.6 

Norfolk........-.- Tour is, 82.1 80. 6 81.8 82.9 78.9 79.2 58.0 

ES ee 77.3 76.7 76.9 78.7 76.6 77.0 55.9 

Savannah..............- 80. 4 80. 2 79.9 81.9 78.6 78.6 58.8 

Washington, D. C__._-- 82.9 81.8 82.7 £5.3 81.7 82.0} ~ 63.1 
East South Central_..___.-- 76.0| 753) 752| 77.0| 75.0| 762) 55.6| 
Birmingham............ 72.1 70. 6 70.9 71.9 70.3 71.7 53.2 

AVEO. nnn eb Leccaes 83.9 84.3 83.8 87.4 84.1 85. 2 59. 6 

) SES ree ope 76. 7 77.1 76.4 77.7 80.7 81.2 57.1 

a a aa 75.4 74.9 74.8 76.5 75. 2 75.4 57.4 
West South Central... ___-- 72.9) 787| 78.8] 805) 7%.9| 705) 57.9 
DRS o wcncdtciutesekyee 77.9 77.8 77.7 79.8 79.9 78.9 57. 2 | 

SAE 77.4 77.2 77.6 79.2 78.3 78.8 55.4 

EOE EE 77.9 77.4 76.9 78.3 77.4 78.9 54.6 

New Orleans......._.-.- 82.8 82.0 82.2 83.3 82.5 81.4 63.0 

pee | 83.9 82.8 83. 2 83.8 82.9 $2.1 59.8 
SRE CER 78. 5 77.6 77.8 77.5 78.6 79. 3 58. 6 | 
ES See a 85.8 84.8 85. 1 86.0 85. 2 84.4 62.4 | 
Salt Lake City_..__- 81.5 80. 2 80.9 81.1 80.3 79.0 55.7 | 
ON PRES ee oe 78.0 77.8 78. 6 78.9 77.5 76.9 62.1 | 
ryt a 72.9 72.8 74. 5 74.6 74.0 73.3 59. 5 

Portland, Oreg......---.- 80.8 80. 2 79.5 79.9 77.0 76. 1 60. 1 
San Francisco........... 81.8 82.0 82.4 82.7 80.9 80.3 66.3 | 
RE 81.5 80.7 80.9 81.3 79. 6 79. 5 60. 6 | 

















Retail Food Costs in 1930 and 1931 


Inpexes of retail food costs by commodity groups with revised 
weights and on a 1923-25 base are given in table 4 for the indicated 
pricing periods of 1930 and 1931. 
were published in the December 1935 Retail Prices pamphlet. 


Simiar indexes for 1929 and 1932 


Indexes for 1933 and 1934 were published in January 1936. 


These indexes for each reporting period from 1929 to 1935, inclu- 
sive, will be published in the near future in a single pamphlet together 
with city indexes and United States average prices for the same 


periods, 


The chart on page 1145 shows the trend in the retail cost of all 


foods from 1919 to February 1936, inclusive. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by 
modity Groups, by Months, 1930 and 1931 


[1923-25 = 100] 

















ot. ’ — 

a > Fruits and vegetables g he |S 

a = 2isie 

oe te a) ZS) ° | “zg 

Month and day 2 Ise =: Z S| e | 
= Est) 8 ie | 8/212) 8/)2 || 2) = 

< |o = 1A es) o fx 6) A lm & Io 

N 
















Ee ee 104.6 | 97.3 |118.6 | 96.8 [112.2 |107.5 |108.8 | 94.5 /105.8 |101.3 | 89.1 744 
ee eee 103.4 | 97.1 118.0 | 96.3 | 96.7 |109.1 /110.9 | $4.4 /103.9 | 99.1 | 88.2 74, 
SRE TE ee —---|102.0 | 96.7 [117.7 | 96.0 | 74.0 |111.2 [113.5 | 94.1 |102.6 | 97.9 | 88.1 79, 
AS ear 103.3 | 96.7 [117.7 | 96.8 | 71.8 [118.1 [121.7 | 93.6 {101.0 | 97.2 | 87.7 7, 
102.6 | 96.3 [116.3 | 94.7 | 70.8 |119.5 |123.6 | 92.7 | 98.9 | 96.1 | 87.2) 71, 
bettipaeds<hebesoons 101.2 | 96.0 |115.5 | 92.5 | 70.7 [116.7 [120.5 | 92.7 | 97.6 | 95.6 | 86.7 | 4g, 
Sub ichteiauiandeammomanl 97.5 | 95.6 |112.5 | 92.6 | 73.4 [100.4 |101.5 | 92.5 | 96.4 | 95.7 | 86.2 | 4 
ER, Gn eneseconesnsccees 96.6 | 94.8 {109.4 | 95.8 | 81.3 | 95.0 | 95.1 | 92.2 | 95.5 | 95.0 | 86.0 | 4 
Ps Mienescecentasesenan 98.3 | 94.2 [112.3 | 97.0 | 90.6 | 96.4 | 96.9 | 92.0 | 95.1 | 93.8 | 88.0 ¢ 
OO 97.8 | 93.1 {111.1 | 96.5 | 95.1 | 95.3 | 96.0 | 91.0 | 91.6 | 92.9 | 88.5) G4 
Tt /tiidiimessccecsoces 95.2 | 92.1 |107.0 | 94.5 |102.1 | 88.1 | 88.2 | 89.5 | 85.0 | 92.2 | 87.2 | 
| 92.0 | 91.4 |106.2 | 91.1 | 86.3 | 82.8 | 82.4 | 88.2 | 82.1 | 91.9 | 84.9 ¢ 
































‘ 89.2 | 88.3 85.9 | 75.1 | 83.0 | 82.9 | 86.8 | 80.1 | 90.2 | 81.2) 67 
, 32 Eee 85.9 | 87.5 {101.1 | 83.6 | 58.6 | 80.8 | 80.6 | 85.7 | 78.6 | 89.4 | 77.0 | 66 
es eee 85.0 | 86.4 {100.2 | 83.7 | 60.4 | 78.5 | 78.2 | 84.0 | 76.7 | 87.3 | 75.2) 655 
Ape. (Sea 83.8 | 84.5 | 90.4 | 81.8 | 58.1 | 79.1 | 79.4 | 81.4 | 74.6 | 84.0 | 74.1) 64: 

_) aa 82.6 | 83.7 | 97.8 | 78.2 | 53.5 | 81.7 | 82.7 | 79.5 | 73.6 | 82.4 | 70.4) 634 
RD Misetonnccoscoccoces 80.5 | 83.1 | 95.6 | 77.1 | 55.2 | 76.1 | 76.1 | 79.8 | 72.4 | 82.0 | 68.0 | 625 
ET 80.6 | 82.3 | 96.7 | 77.9 | 60.9 | 73.2 | 72.8 | 79.6 | 72.2 | 81.1 | 67.5 |) 637 
} oes 80.9 | 81.7 | 97.3 | 79.6 | 67.2 | 70.3 | 69.4 | 79.5 | 71.7 | 81.1 | 66.3 | 65 
ii tmescebenseessd 80.5 | 80.7 | 96.2 | 81.1 | 72.4 | 67.5 | 66.2 | 78.7 | 70.6 | 81.0 | 66.6) 645 
i htimecr~aganeesens 79.9 | 80.2 | 93.0 | 83.1 | 81.6 | 63.5 | 62.1 | 77.3 | 66.2 | 80.4 | 66.9 64.3 
|} ee 78.1 | 80.3 | 88.9 | 80.3 | 83.7 | 62.0 | 60.6 | 76.6 | 63.9 | 79.9 | 66.5 | 64) 
Tis Pntupsscwebasesesne 76.1 | 79.4 | 85.4 | 76.7 | 80.3 | 62.5 | 61.3 | 75.5 | 63.1 | 79.4 | 64.1) 624 




































! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city weighted to represent total purchases, have been combined 
with the use of population weights. 





Annual Average Prices, 1935 


Coprtzs of the 1935 annual average prices of each of the 84 foods 
included in the index are available in mimeographed form for each 
of the 51 reporting cities and for the 51 cities combined and will be 
furnished upon request. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 
Certain Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table brings together the index numbers o! 
retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries an( 
those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base 
periods used in the original reports have been retained. Indexes ar 
shown for each year from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months 
as indicated since March 1932. 
As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
indexes for the various countries differs widely. The indexes are no! 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period fo! 
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ertain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
and localities included on successive dates. 


a] 


and 


Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 





——— 





=———— 


sweets 


Country 


Sugar 


Computing agency -- 


Number of localities. 


Commodities in- 
cluded 


Australia 


Austria 


Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia 





Bureau of 
Labor 
Statistics 


Domin- 

ion Bu- 

reau of 
Statistics 


National 
Tari 


ff 
Commis- 
sion 


Central 
Bureau of 
Statistics 





Shanghai 


Prague 





24 foods 





July 1914 


g 


g 


July 1914 





| 64. | 
62.) 


nbined 





481.2 
# 80.9 








116 
119 
119 
122 
118 
108 


109 
113 
110 
109 








S288 
Kons 
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NRERRS 
WCORAOQrS 


66. 1 
62. 1 
63.0 
64.0 
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' Preliminary, based on average of 1 month in each quarter. 
2 penne computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

uly. 
‘ Based on 84 foods after January 2, 1935. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in Fo, 
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Countries—Continued 











Country 


Computing agency ~ 


Number of localities. 


Commodities in- 
cluded 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 


Ireland 





Bureau 
of 
Statistics 


Ministry 
of Social 
Affairs 


Commis- 
sion of 
Cost of 
Living 


Federal 
Statistical 
Bureau 


Central 
Office of 
Statistics 


Industry 


merce 


Depart- | 
ment of | 


and Com- 





21 


Paris 


72 


Budapest 





14 fcods 


Foods 


37 foods 


12 foods 





January- 
June 1914 


January- 
June 1914 


October 
1913-July 
1914 


July 1914 








BS23 


BOK Pae 


865. 
852, 
885. 
922, 
884. 
887. 
930. 
947. 
943. 
936. 
904. 





2 §29 
2 536 
2 539 
1 584 
2 609 
9611 


561 
567 
534 





144.4 
151.9 
153. 0 
155. 7 
145. 7 
131.0 


117.3 
115. 6 
113. 6 
112.9 


109. 4 
113.7 
114.4 
117.8 


116. 5 
117.8 
119. 2 
119.1 


118.8 
120. 6 
120.9 
119.6 
119.9 
120.9 





ESSE 
NOW@W 


pass SNES 
soos Owner 


LEER Soe 
OSOonomnwv 

















3 Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
§ Index for preceding month. 
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Foreign 








lands 


Nether- 


New 
Zealand 


Norway 


Poland 


South 


Africa 


Sweden 


United 
Kingdom 





uting agency -- 
an tics 


Bureau 
of Statis- 


Census 
and Sta- 
tistics 
Office 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Office of 
Census 
and Sta- 


tistics 


Ministry 
of Labor 





‘umber of localities. ion 


Amster- 


25 


31 


49 


34 


509 





ommodities 
cluded 


15 foods 


89 foods 


49 foods 


28 foods 


14 foods 





1911-13 


July 1914 


§ 


July 1914 


June 1914 


July 1914 

















+198 
9175 
168 
158 
152 


IRSH 


Sssses 





BESSRB 
ouSccom 


SSS 


SAPs 
ornoe 


PRNPNPEN 
NORN AS 


ororow 


aone 





© 
s 


Seg 288 


— ee 
-“_-?* 


S 


Se888 


2158 
2152 
2154 
2 150 
2140 
2131 


6 125 
6124 
$125 
$ 123 


6119 
6 120 
$123 
6120 


6120 
6 123 
6125 





160 
158 
157 
156 
152 





164 
160 
157 
154 
145 
130 


129 
123 
123 


125 


119 
114 


122 


— 


126 


120 
117 
126 








? Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


s wy. 
*‘ Index for following month. 


55387—36——20 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 








Wholesale Prices in February 1936 a tea 


Farm p 
Fr oods-- 
Hides a 


Summary 
extile 


OLLOWING the steady decline during January, wholesg)Moia 
commodity prices advanced during the first part of February (mein 













Due largely to decreases of 3.9 percent in farm products and 25fMyouse- 

percent in foods, however, the composite index receded 1.1 percen; se 

in the week ended February 29, and the general level of wholesal[twwes 

prices for the month remained at 80.6 percent of the 1926 average Mipyash 

the same as in January. 7 
Despite the sharp decrease in farm-products prices during the latter 

part of the month, the February index for this group was 1.7 percent 


above the January index. In addition to the increase in farm prod-{ VD 
ucts, fuel and lighting materials advanced 1.3 percent and smallerfM}con' 
increases were registered by the house-furnishing goods and miscella. m0! 
neous commodities groups. These gains were offset by decreases inf and 
foods, hides and leather products, textile products, building materials, Th 
and chemicals and drugs. ) by 

The February all-commodity index was 1.4 percent below tlefM car 


corresponding month of 1935. Each of the 10 major commodity eat 
groups except chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous commodities pre 
was above its respective level of a year ago. Hides and leather prod-§ °°! 
ucts advanced 11.7 percent, fuel and lighting materials 5 percent, me 
textile products 1.3 percent, metals and metal products and house-f 40 
furnishing goods 1 percent, foods and building materials 0.6 percent, 22 


and farm products 0.5 percent. The group of miscellaneous com © 
modities decreased 2.9 percent over the year period and chemical 

and drugs declined 0.4 percent. (See table 1.) Fi 

¢ 
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dbo golbidthnngabdédesbiidedises-abessblatibe 80. 6 80. 6 0.0 79. 5 +1.4 

DS sehidenbbcboncecstbbiddecedidhaadabedbeha 79.5 78.2) +1.7 79.1 +.5 

Csi ab bindabanpeansenapessnsesoonsgibtulgeeseds 83. 2 83. 5 —.4 82.7 +.6 
«bind bil soi abhi ad- oon seal 96.1 97.1 —1.0 86.0 +11.7 

TT incnsanenapeogmnenesteqettiiahaniniinesd 71.0] 71.7] —1.0] 701] +1.3 
Fuel and lighting materials. -.......................----.----- 76. 1 75.1] +1.3 72.5 +5.0 
Biotals and MaGens PEOGUCS. . . ....... 2.22 2-2 eee nneee 86. 7 86.7 .0 85. 8 +1.0 
ete Gabe 00 0ncan d555555- 0b b5456dsebvodscccnstidssce 85. 5 85.7 —.2 85.0 +.6 
innceinamascoschecqnascoseéinsonetiiooaceh 80. 1 80. 5 —.5 80. 4 —.4 
See EET OOD 0 cided bb cnnebodbibedeonknduu><s 81.5 81.4 +.1 80.7 +1.0 
Miscellaneous commodities. ..............-....--..----------- 68. 1 67.8 +.4 70. 1 —2.9 
4]| commodities other than farm products and foods --------- 79.0 78.8 +.3 77.4 +2.1 
All commodities other than farm products--.-..............-...- 80.7 80.9 —.2 79.4 +1.6 
De 56h nn bbadbeb adsbdoccdtbsdéocsiscbebudsébocd 79.1 78. 1 +1.3 77.4 +2. 2 
Remimamemneerea Ofticles... .............-.e-ecaccoeceneees-ee 74.6 74.8 —.3 71.7 +4.0 
82. 2 82. 4 —.2 81.5 +.9 
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able 1. Comparison of Index Numbers for February 1936 with January 1936 
and February 1935 


[1926 = 100.0) 





























Finished products. . ._-- noidbbdo ah db -6b556hb Ub onkddansbbsbosoun 











Weekly Fluctuations 


DurinG the first week of February, wholesale commodity prices 
continued the downward movement that characterized the preceding 
month. In the succeeding 2 weeks, however, prices strengthened 
and the general index advanced to 80.8 percent of the 1926 average. 
The gains during the middle of February were more than wiped out 


‘by a decrease of 1.1 percent in the last week of the month which 


carried the composite index to 79.9—the lowest level reached since 
early in November. Wide fluctuations in average prices of farm 
products and foods largely accounted for the variations in the all- 
commodity index. Hides and leather products, textile products 
metals and metal products, building materials, and chemicals and 
drugs followed a downward course throughout the month. Fuel 
and lighting materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities were slightly higher. 

Prices of raw materials fluctuated uncertainly during February. 
Between the first and eighth of the month, the index for this group 
declined from 78.9 to 78.6. It then rose to 80 for the week ending 
February 22, but again slumped to 78.6 in the last week of the month. 
The semimanufactured group declined consistently until mid- 


February, but by the end of the month the index had regained all of 
» the loss during the first half. Finished products followed an opposite 
| trend, the index rising from 82.3 at the beginning of the month to 


82.5 for the week of February 15, then declining to 81.5 for the week 
ending February 29. The large group of all commodities other than 
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farm products and foods tended slightly lower during the middle , 
February, but by the end of the month the index was again bac 
the level of the first week of February. All commodities other ¢}, 
farm products (nonagricultural) rose from 80.6 for the week enq 
January 25 to 80.7 for the week ended February 1 and remaina 
steady through the week of February 15. In the last week of im Ave 
month, however, the index for this group dropped abruptly to 802 harp! 
a decrease of 0.6 percent. Tal 

Farm products and foods followed precisely the same course duringior ea 
February. Increases were recorded for the first week alternated }y 
declines for both groups the second week. Prices became firmem?>e 
during the two succeeding weeks, then weakened toward the end ; 
the month. The index for farm products fell from 79.5 to 78.4— 
decline of 1.4 percent—during the month interval, and the indy 
for foods declined from 83.2 to 82.2 or 1.2 percent. 

The hides and leather products group decreased steadily throughoy 
the month, registering an accumulated decrease of 1.3 percent 
Despite this decline the index for this group at the end of the mont 
was more than 10 points above that for any of the other major grou: 

Five successive weekly declines of moderate proportions marke 
the price trend for textile products, the index for the group declinin 
from 70.9 for the week of February 1 to 70.3 for the week of February 
29. Lower prices for cotton goods, silk and rayon, burlap, and ray 
jute were mainly responsible for the decrease. 

Rising prices of petroleum products caused the index for the fui 
and lighting materials group to advance during the first week 
February. Declining prices of gasoline forced the index for thi 
group to a slightly lower level for the week of the 15th. Firme 


Bet 
ouse- 
» the 
dvan 
f the 

























prices for bituminous coal during the latter part of the month cause F 
the index to advance to 77.4 for the week ending February 29—thi¥con 
highest point reached since October 1930. ave 

Prices of metals and metal products remained steady during thei cor 


early part of February, but the index shaded off fractionally afte | 
the middle of the month. The index for this group for the weeifM an 
ended February 29 stood at 85.9, as against 86 for the week 00.4 
February 1. lea 
Following a minor increase between the last week of January an cal 
the first week of February, wholesale building material prices decline’ ms 
slightly. ‘Toward the middle of February rising prices of paint inate ch 
rials caused the index to again move upward. A lower tendency, 
however, was shown during the latter part of the month. of 
The index for the chemicals and drugs group dropped from 80. 
for the week of February 1 to 79.7 for the week of February 2°. 
Declining prices of fats and oils caused the recession. 
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Between the first and second weeks of February the index for the 
ouse-furnishings goods group rose to 82.8, the highest level reached 
the past 14 months. Both furniture and furnishings shared in the 
jvance. After this rise, the index remained unchanged the remainder 
{the month. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed and crude rubber advanced 
harply during February. Paper and pulp rose fractionally. 

Table 2 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities 


Curingiiftor each week of January and February 1936. 





















































ted }y 
firmodml able 2.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Commodity Prices by Groups, 
TM 1936 
end 1) 
8.4, ; I $4 1H 0.24 (1926—=100.0) i pe: ‘Pn 
Indey | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
Commodity groups 29, 22, 15, 8, 1, 18, 1l, 4, 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 
hoy —— 8 | | — me ——\— 
Tceni ll commodities... 79.9 | 80.8 | 80.6 | 80.4 | 80.5 | 80.2 | 80.2 | 80.5 | 80.9 
montimearm products... | 78.4 | 81.6 | 79.9 | 79.4 | 79.5 | 78.1 | 78.1 | 783) 79.3 
Wi odS.....-.---------------------------------| 82.2 | 84.3 | 84.0 | 82.9 | 83.2 | 82.7 | 82.9 | 84.6] 865.8 
rouns Hides and leather products_..............--.-- | 96.2 | 96.5 | 97.0 | 97.1 | 97.5 | 97.7 | 97.8 | 97.7 | 96.6 
PSiiirextile products.............-.-.........-.-. | 70.3 | 70.5 | 70.6 | 70.7 | 70.9 | 70.8 | 71.0 | 72.4 | 72.9 
arkedammeuel and lighting materials... _._. tide | 77.4 | 77.2 | 76.9 | 77.2 | 77.1 | 77.0 | 76.4] 75.4 | 75.5 
“* \CU\otals and metal products...................| 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0 | 86.0 | 86.0 | 86.1 | 86.0 | 86.0 | 85.9 
‘LiningmmBuilding materials. -_-..--..-.---.-..- 85.2 | 85.2 | 8&.3 | 85.2 | 85.4 | 85.3 | 85.2] 85.2) 85.2 
’ . hemicals and drugs-_--- nitiapdetini aeeee EE b> Beak 2 79.7 | 79.9 | 79.9 | 80.2 | 80.5 | 80.6 | 80.3 | 80.2 80. 1 
ruarygmebouse-furnishing goods.......-....-......-... 82.8 | $2.8 | 82.8 | 82.8 | 82.3 | 82.3 | 82.2 | 82.4] 82.2 
’ {iscellaneous commodities...................| 68.2 | 68.0 | 68.0 | 67.9 | 67.9 | 67.8 | 67.8 | 67.8 | 67.5 
d rayiggeAll commodities other than farm products 
ae Te 79.1 | 79.0 | 79.0 | 79.1 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 78.9 | 78.8 | 78.8 
All commodities other than farm products_..| 80.2 | 80.6 | 80.7 | 80.7 | 80.7 | 80.6 | 80.6 | 80.9 81.2 
Rew Meee. ............... ete. wee 78.6 | 80.0 | 78.9 | 78.6 | 78.9 | 78.0 | 77.9 | 77.6 78. 1 
e fuel Semimanufactured articles. ...............--- 74.8 | 74.7 | 74.5 | 74.7 | 74.8 | 74.7 | 74.7 | 75.0 76. 3 
EEL, .0.< ccaccccuccsescsccdeocen 81.5 | 82.3 | 82.5 | 82.4 | 82.3 | 82.3 | 82.3 82.9) 83.2 
ek Oj Ti i Z 
r this 


"Tes Wholesale Price Level in February 


‘use’ Between January and February the composite index of wholesale 


—thii commodity prices remained unchanged at 80.6 percent of the 1926 
average. Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, the all- 
© thei commodity index shows an increase of 1.4 percent. 
afte Farm products increased 1.7 percent during the month. Fuel 
weelf and lighting materials rose 1.3 percent, miscellaneous commodities 
‘k of 0.4 percent, and house-furnishing goods 0.1 percent. Hides and 
ff leather products and textile products decreased 1 percent. Chemi- 
and cals and drugs dropped 0.5 percent, foods 0.4 percent, and building 
line materials 0.2 percent. Metals and metal products remained un- 
nale- Mi changed at the January level. 
nc) Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 


of the composite index in February are summarized in table 3. 
80). 


99 
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Table 3.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from January to Febry, 
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Groups Increases Decreases No chang = 

pO a ee eee so ae jOvd.-$4aenk 141 180 on 
OO hs hb ik kbps obncts ddade boc bi caihicced 36 26 - 

cdnstmheesdengconanar snetceqnengnnctngee=qccescoseanp 33 52 
Hides and leather products........................- PPE Os ¢ 2 12 ]] comm 

Cee Dan betahentmongens take 16 48 

Fuel and lighting materials._...................-.-.-.-.--.... 15 2 arm pro 
Metals and metal products.._...............-..--------- eee 15 9 , = 
Building materials___.........- ~didbbtbbes aspibapietyehttbestee 10 10 Lives 
Chemicals and drugs............................... jameahadod 5 8 Other 
I io J eee a hbias based dbbagdodon 1 g nods. - - 
ie ie i RCA Ie LE ae ieee eRe 8 4 Dair} 
| Cerea 
“ Fruit 
- Meat 


The index for the group of all commodities other than farm produc ean 


and processed foods advanced 0.3 percent. All commodities othe 
than farm products, on the other hand, declined 0.2 percent. Thes 
groups are 2.1 percent and 1.6 percent, respectively, above the ley 
of February 1935. 

The raw materials group, which includes farm products and othe 
nonprocessed commodities, rose 1.3 percent in February to a poin; 
2.2 percent above a year ago. Semimanufactured articles as a grow 
declined 0.3 percent. Notwithstanding the recent decrease in this 
group, the index—74.6—shows an advance of 4 percent over thai 
for the corresponding month of last year. 

The large group of finished products including more than 500 item 
declined 0.2 percent in February. The index for this group —82.2—\ 
less than 1 percent above a year.ago. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 784 price serie 
weighted according to their relative importance in the country’ 
markets and is based on average prices for the year 1926 as 100. Table 
4 shows index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities G 
for January and February 1936 and February of each of the pai ! 
7 years. Hous 
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COST OF LIVING Evel 


psol' 
grioul 
Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, fHbe 


January 15, 1936 alarie 
by this 


VERAGE living costs in 32 large cities of the United Statajmp5 bas 
increased seventh-tenths of 1 percent between October 15, 1935 Mast d 

and January 15, 1936. Increases occurred in 29 of the 32 large citicj™mingh 
for which data were obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dy Th 
particularly to advances in food costs, but also to slight rises in th)mpf the 
cost of clothing, rent, and fuel and light. prs an 
The index of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners an(jmexPe” 
lower-salaried workers in the 32 large cities combined, based on costsmthe i 
in the years 1923-25 as 100, was 81.3 on January 15, 1936, compared qmaccor 
with 80.7 on October 15, 1935. When costs in recent months arj™ehow 
compared with costs in 1913, the index for January 15, 1936, is 141.7, will 
and for October 15, 1935, 140.7. um} 
The index on January 15, 1936, in the 32 large cities combined was fmth® ¢ 
nearly 3 percent higher than it was 14 months before, on November P¢ 
15, 1934. Since the low point in June 1933, living costs have ad-" ™ 
vanced more than 9 percent for this group of workers. Mar 
These index numbers present changes in the cost of goods pur-je* t 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from time to time fm >®%* 
in the 32 largé cities covered by the Bureau, but they do not measur °™ 
differences in the cost of these goods from city to city. There arf F 
serious technical obstacles in the way of determining the cost of the fi 'et 
same level of living from one part of the country to another. Dit. 1% 
ferences in climate and custom make it difficult to determine what Bt 
goods must be included in the budgets which would provide the same f°! 
level of living in, for example, New Orleans and Boston. Even if such obt 
budgets were established, there would remain the problem of pricing the 
goods of identical quality in different communities. Most consumes — ™* 
goods are not graded according to standard specifications, and even De 
store buyers are frequently not familiar with the complete technica! 
description of the goods they buy and sell. The Bureau has varied the all 
type of goods priced from city to city to meet the purchasing habits FY 
of moderate-income families in the separate cities. In any one city M 
the kind and quality of goods priced are held constant from year to ™” 
year insofar as possible. Since 1921, when the indexes were {irs . 
1156 Re 
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mputed in their present form, certain changes in the list of goods 
riced have been made as a result of fundamental changes in con- 
mer-purchasing habits, but comparisons from one pricing period to 
he next following are based on goods of identical kind and quality. 

Even though these series furnish no information as to differences in 
hsolute cost in dollars between the 32 cities, the indexes for the 
arious cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of change in 
he cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners and lower- 
alaried workers. Thus, the index of the cost of all items purchased 
\y this group was 75.0 for Birmingham, in January 1936, on the 1923- 

5 base; that for Washington was 86.7. In other words, during the 
ast decade, living costs have declined much more rapidly in Bir- 
mingham than they have in Washington. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a list 
f the goods most important in the spending of families of wage earn- 
rs and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study of the 
xpenditures of 12,096 families in 1917-19.’ In the construction of 
he index, price changes, noted from period to period, are weighted 
according to the importance of these items in family spending, as 
shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under way, 
vill provide weights more nearly approximating present-day con- 
umption. The field work for this study is partially completed, and 
he data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with the 
March 15, 1935, period, and the food and all-items indexes, as well 
as the combined United States indexes, have been revised back to the 
base years.? The pamphlet containing data for July 15, 1935, presents 
complete revised series. 

Prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken from 
retail price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with the year 
1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. For all 
articles other than food, prices have been secured in 32 cities. Prices 
of the items included in the food and fuel and light indexes are 
obtained by mail, all others by personal visits of representatives of 
the Bureau. Details of the number of items priced and outlets visited 
may be secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

In the quarterly period from October 15, 1935, to January 15, 1936, 
all but three cities showed increases in the cost of all items purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. In Birmingham and 
Mobile, slight declines were noted of 0.4 and 0.6 percent, respectively, 
and a decline of less than 0.05 percent was recorded in Richmond. 










































' The results of this study are published in Bulletin 357. 
‘For details of this revision, see the article which appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor 
Review, “Revision of index of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers.” 
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In most of the cities, the increases were slight, although costs rose by 
more than 1 percent in eight cities. rishi 

In contrast to the preceding quarter, the increase in the index , 
the cost of all items between October 15 and January 15 was largely ams 01 
the result of increased food costs. The rise of 1.8 percent during ss tha 
this quarter in the cost of food for 51 cities combined was a myjfimnt, d 
more substantial advance than that noted for any other group g 
items. All but 3 of the 32 cities for which cost-of-living index 
are computed showed increases in food costs, and of the 3 reporting 
declines, only Birmingham showed a substantial drop—2.4 percent— 
due largely to a change in the cost of meat. The cities showing thf goc 
most substantial increases were Seattle, with a rise of 5.6 percent {i lar: 
Minneapolis, 4.6 percent; and Portland, Oreg., 4.2 percent, all dyiihetwet 
to seasonal increases in the cost of dairy products and fruits an 
vegetables. 

Clothing costs in the 32 cities from which price reports are receive| {= 
increased slightly, reflecting advances in 22 cities. Two cities 
Buffalo and Philadelphia, showed increases amounting to 1 percent 
or more. A substantial decrease in clothing costs was noted in 
Richmond, where the index fell 3.4 percent. This decline was «a. 
counted for by a general drop in the cost of most articles of men’ 
and boys’ clothing. 

Rental costs continued to increase, 21 cities reporting slight rises, 
although the sharp upward movement noted in certain cities at 
previous pricing periods was apparently arrested. Detroit, which 
had led the upward movement in rents for over a year and a half 
reporting a rise of 8.4 percent between July 15 and October 15, 193), 
showed the largest increase, 1.8 percent, in the current quarter. 
Jacksonville, Houston, Portland, Oreg., and Denver also reported & 
increases of at least 1 percent in rental costs. 

Of the 20 cities in which increases in fuel and light costs occurred, 
3 reported substantial advances. In Houston, costs in January 
were 8.4 percent higher than in October, because of the unusually sever 
winter and a wood shortage which necessitated shipments of wood 
from points as far distant as San Antonio. Memphis reported an 
increase of 6.7 percent and Denver of 6.5 percent, both attributable 
to seasonal increases in coal prices. Eight cities showed decreases, 
but only Indianapolis showed a drop of as much as 2 percent, brought 
about by a decline in coal prices. 

For the 32 cities combined, an increase of less than 0.05 percent 
was shown in the cost of housefurnishing goods. Twenty cities 
reported slight increases, with Baltimore alone reporting an advance 
of as much as?2 percent. These increases were offset by decreases 0¢- | 
enrring in eight cities, Boston showing the greatest drop, 1.2 percent. 
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The index for miscellaneous items, as well as the index for house- 
mishing goods, showed an increase of less than 0.05 percent on the 
erage for the 32 large cities. Increases in the cost of miscellaneous 
ms occurred in 15 cities, decreases in 11, and 6 reported a change of 
<3 than 0.05 percent. Baltimore reported the largest rise, 1.1 per- 
nt, due to an advance in the price of admission to motion-picture 
eaters. Miscellaneous costs declined most in Mobile, where a general 
crease in laundry prices resulted in a 2.6 percent drop in the mis- 
Janeous items index. 

The percentage changes in the cost of each group of goods and of 
| goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
2 large cities of the United States, and in these cities combined, 
tween October 15, 1935, and January 15, 1936, are shown in table 1. 


able 1.—Percentage Changes from Oct. 15, 1935, to Jan. 15, 1936, in the Cost 
of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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1 Covers 51 cities. ? Change less than 0.05 percent. 3 No change. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from peak and from low points in the past 
and from November 15, 1934, to January 15, 1936, in 32 cities are 
presented in table 2. Living costs increased 2.9 percent from 
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November 15, 1934, to January 15, 1936, a period of a little ove 
year. The index in January 1936 was 9.2 percent higher than at 
low point in June 1933. 





Table 2.—Percentage Changes in Cost of all Goods Purchased by Wage Earn, 
and Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 


—— } } - ~ 
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| Naw v 
_ June 1920 | December | June 1933 | ‘one 
| to Jan. 15, | 1925to Jan. | to Jan. 15, lon \ 
| 1936 15, 1936 1936 10 
| } 
ER ERR) ET Ee oe 32.9 21.8 | -~ 9.2 
New England: 
| EES ae > See eT 31.9 21.3 8.3 | LR 
I MI acta ic as ahccepotsane de sive 32. 2 17.4 | 8.4 = 
Middle Atlantic: <>) 
IEE, BO. chicinnbid thiden dtnidinne de decade danietts 31.9 21.2 | 7.7 | Z. 
ERA ae area Re wipe erty. 28. 8 19. 6 | 7.7 | = 
iE csecdinsebthadsdsdcadecseshGuddesdun 31.1 22.2 | 9. 4 | 
A eC TI, SRT Te 33. 6 23.6 | 9.2 sr 
Scranton _.....-- jadis ct REP Thy Sa AR ‘ 31.6 21.5 | 9.7 o 
East North Central: 
ALE Dock cokettuddoessesoleeebebine sdembons 34. 4 26.4 | 8.4 
ESS SEseoccs§ s sar des aes eee peagceeeren 32.2 18.9 | 8.8 ba 
BE SE SEA Rs SRR OE TSE 32.2 20.3 | 8.7 | so 
ae 39. 5 25. 3 16.8 | ; 
ic cdobinccccactcaiacces 37.4 22.8 | 9.3 S ) 
West North Central: | = 
I bo 3) oid dacaes Eiiuskinedbocuuis« deneodl 38. 6 21. 5 | 6.3 | — 
iTS TG SS * 32. 6 19.7 | 10.7 | 
EE EAD 033) Se eng 34. 1 21. 5 9.3 | 
South Atlantic: as 
EL, ded tout tohtnbiiab is bcahubededhinose sete 39. 1 23. 4 | 11.7 | DQ 
SEE AES, a SS ES, Ee 8 Ss aia oe 29. 0 17.9 | 10. 2 | 
AE Cone Sa ES «eee 36.1 26.4 | 11.4 
i aadsdimnAdncecsccnntbechencigctmesocones= 4a 35. 1 17.8 | 11.9 | u 
6 STE Se SE Ra SeSRS: 9 33. 6 | 20.7 | 10.4 | 24 =z 
initial tl eenin atten kenonegdbvbeate dhe 37.3 | 21.7 | 8.8 — 
Ee ELI he je RE SS Te EY FSG AES 29.3 | 16. 5 | 10.9 | uf 4. 
East South Central 
i 0 Bel le Ey Bay eae ee = 40.9 28. 0 11.5 isp 
EE TL ane “Ss ee, ES Fe 35. 8 22. 5 | 8.5 | — 
Mobile... __- ak 35.9 22.0 | 9.1 | e 
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a te ER Te SS) Se eS ee 35. 0 21.7 | 12.2 | = 
i 5 a a SS 30.3 20.0 | 8.4 ~ 
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RE FES 2 ey eS Page oe 31.8 24.6 | 7.9 | 2 = 
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I Liddescmabebabaeha other deyuuedaunes 28. 6 18. 2 | 7.5 | ¢ 
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Revised indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by the 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 citie 
combined from 1913 to January 15, 1936, are presented in table 3 
The accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. | 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower 
Salaried Workers, 1913 to Jan. 15, 1936 
[32 large cities of the United States combined] 
Index numbers (1913=100) 
Date House- | - 
Allitems| Food {Clothing} Rent |F¥eland) fornisn. | Misce. 
. ing goods | “"¢0us 
———— 
1913: Average..........-...-.. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.9 
1914: December... .........--- 102.7} 105.0} 101.0] 100.0) 101.0} 1040) iggy 
1915: December... ...........-. 104.7 105. 0 104.7 101.5 101.0 110. 6 107.4 
1916: December... ............ 116. 6 126. 0 120. 0 102.3 08. 4 127.8 1133 
1917: December. -............. 138.3 157.0 149. 1 100.1 124.1 150. 6 140.5 
1918: December. ............-- 166. 9 187.3 213.4 105. 3 146. 0 205. 0 163.3 
, ST 171.1 185.9 231.1 109. 6 144, 2 218. 0. 168.9 
December. .............. 191.4 200. 4 286. 3 119.0 153. 1 257.8 185.4 
EE Se we 211.3 231. 6 302.6 129. 2 169. 3 287. 2 197.8 
December. .............. 195. 6 183.3 271.1 142. 5 192. 0 278. 3 os & 
Sa 179.1 151.8 233. 0 150. 9 182, 2 239. 7 25,8 
September-.............. 177.2 161.7 201.3 151.9 181.6 216.3 204 4 
December. .............. 174.8 157.9 192. 5 154. 4 183. 4 210. 5 203.4 
 iecbeccccheccepoces 168. 8 148.1 183. 8 154.1 178. 1 199. 1 200, | 
NS Sa 169. 0 151.5 180.3 154. 6 177.2 195. 5 198.4 
September-............... 168. 0 147.9 178. 2 154.9 186. 6 195. 8 107.9 Minne: 
December... ........--.- 170.3 153. 2 178. 4 156. 0 189. 0 201.8 197 3 St. Lot 
he RE SE 170. 0 149.9 181.0 156. 8 187.7 211.0 197.5 Mlitoath Atla 
to, reel GR Sree 171.8 154. 0 181, 4 158.4 182.7 215.5 107 6M Atlant: 
September............... 174.5 159. 4 182. 9 159. 9 184. 8 215.7 198 § Balti 
December... ...........- 174.7 157.7 182.8 162. 3 187. 2 215.6 199 4M Jackso 
OR ancbocccancecsbcoce 172.5 151.9 182. 2 163. 2 185. 0 214.0 198, 9 Norfol 
iS ae Paes 172.3 152, 1 180. 6 164.9 180.8 208. 4 199, | Richm 
PE consasceseheoes 172.9 154.1 178.7 165. 1 183. 1 206. 7 199, } Savan: 
PEE. « cocecencbecce 174.3 157.7 177.5 165. 6 184. 3 207.7 199.8 Washi 
= tt i oe ce 176.7 165. 1 176.9 165. 1 181.4 205. 2 201.1 Hiipast Sout! 
December... -........---- 181.3 176.1 175.8 165. 0 196. 0 205. 0 201.6 j 
I ied cnccunccoupawcd 178.7 172.6 174. 2 163. 5 185. 2 200. 9 201.5 
December... .........-.-- 178.3 171.3 172.7 162. 8 191.4 198. 6 202. 1 
ET RN SIE 177.7 172.2 171.0 161. 1 184. 8 195. 8 202. 8 
December... .....-....-.- 175.1 165.8 168.7 159.4 187.0 195. 0 203.7 
pS Se Se 172.9 162, 4 168. 4 157.2 181.6 191.0 203.6 
DEE. on cancscescces 173.3 163. 6 167.4 155.5 185. 3 189. 8 205.0 
ee A STE 5 I 172.8 164.3 166. 6 153. 5 180. 2 189, 1 205.4 
December..............- 173.7 167.5 165. 6 151.9 184. 2 188. 4 206. 1 
Ne EE TS Si 170.3 160. 4 164.3 149. 8 178. 1 186. 1 206.8 
December. -...........-. 163. 6 145.9 158. 1 146.7 182. 2 178.4 206.3 
tech cnasdhasstbpooon 153.9 127.7 149.7 142.1 174. 2 166. 2 205. 0 
Pi <ccndusesepeces 148. 4 120.8 139.3 136. 6 177.0 156. 9 203.1 
SE Bb eucercocccspeces 138. 9 107.2 131.9 127.8 165. 0 143. 4 200.2 
December. ............-- 133. 5 102. 6 124.7 118.4 166. 9 137. 197.1 1 Cover 
ER idaeciiecondecccapecse 129.8 102.8 122.8 108. 7 157.8 137.8 192.3 
December... -........---- 134. 6 110.0 136.7 104. 0 167.3 154.1 193.0 
FE tit chconcunancahcoce 136. 5 116.1 139.8 102.1 162.9 157.2 192.7 The 
November 15.........-.. 137.8 119.1 139.7 102. 0 165. 4 158. 3 192.9 
1935: March 15..............-- 140. 4 126. 3 139.9 | 101.8 165. 9 159. 4 193.1 MB Janua 
SE eden ccdnannspdecs 140. 2 127.1 139. 6 102.1 157.8 159.8 192.8 
October 15..............- 140. 7 127.1 140. 1 103. 1 163.0| 161.4 192.6 Me For t] 
1936: January 15............... 141.7 129.4 140. 5 103. 3 164.1 161.4 192. 6 | 
comb: 
" : city, 
Revised indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners = 


and lower-salaried workers are now constructed, for each of the 32 
cities surveyed, and for the cities combined, using an average of the 
years 1923-25 as the base. The new base was chosen in order to 
make these indexes comparable with others frequently used in con- 
junction with the cost-of-living index (notably the Bureau’s index of 
employment and pay rolls and the indexes of industrial production 
published by the Federal Reserve Board). 
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able 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities, Jan. 15, 1936 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 








City Allitems| Food | Clothing 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 


The indexes for the 32 cities and for these cities combined, as of 
January 15, 1936, on the 1923-25 base, are presented in table 4. 
For the periods from June 1926 to January 15, 1936, for the 32 cities 
combined, indexes on this base appear in table 5. Figures for each 
city, from June 1926 to January 15, 1936, may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 


L 
Salaried Workers, 1926 to Jan. 15, 1936 —_ 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 
































House- 
Date Allitems| Food | Clothing; Rent , ene furnish- | Misce. 
& ing goods) ‘*e0u 
Average, 32 cities: | 

1926—June................| 1025 108. 9 97.1 100. 4 100. 0 95.8 10! 
December... -------- | 102.3 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 94.7 10 
1927—June_...............| 101.9 108. 7 95.3 99. 0 99.8 93. 4 1014 
December. _.....---. | 100.4 104. 7 94.0 97.9 101.0 93.0; it 

_ | a ee 99. 2 102. 5 93.8 96. 5 98.1 91.1) mi 
December ___.----- 99.4 103. 2 93.3 95. 5 100. 0 90. 5 102 
1929—June-..._.-.._..._.- 99. 1 103. 7 92.8 | 94.3 97.3 90. 2 103 
 — Ae 2 Ee 99.7 105. 7 92.2 93.3 99.5 89.9 | 103 
1930—June..........___- | 97.7 101. 2 91.5 92.0 96. 2 88.81 i; 
December ---.---.---- 93.9 92.1 88.1 90. 1 98.4 85.1 | 103.4 
1931—June_-............-- 88.3 86. 6 83.4 87.3 94.1 79.3 102 
December... .------- 85. 1 76. 2 77.6 83.9 95. 6 74.9) 01 
1932—June--_........--..-- 79.7 67.6 73.5 78. 5 89.1 68. 4 100, 
December ._-.......-. 76. 6 64.7 69. 5 72.7 90. 1 65.6 | 98 
1933—June---.__.........-- 74.5 64.9 68. 4 66. 8 85. 2 65.8 | 96 ¢ 
December _--.--..-- 77.2 69.4 76.2 63. 9 90.3 73.5 | 96.9 
1984—June................ 78.3 73.3 77.9 62. 7 88. 0 75.0 | 96 
BO EB. cciedeldwnes 79.0 75.2 77.8 62.7 89.3 75.5 | 96.7 
1935—Mar. 15_.........-.. 80. 5 79.7 78.0 62. 6 89. 6 76.0 | 96, 
eee 80. 4 80. 2 77.8 62.7 85. 2 76.2 6.3 
 * 2 aaa 80.7 | 80.2 78.0 63.3 88. 0 77.0 | 06.4 
1936—Jan. 15. - 2-22-22 81.3) 816) 723) 6835) 886) 77.0) %: 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Data on changes in living costs from December 1914 for 19 cities, 
and from December 1917 for the other 13 cities have been presented 
in former pamphlets. When the indexes of the cost of goods pur. 
chased by wage-earning and lower-salaried groups in 1919 were first 
prepared, it was impossible to secure the prices needed for their 
computation back to 1914 in all the 32 cities. The pamphlet present- 
ing cost-of-living indexes for July 1935 (R. 258) includes these series, 
revised, for all the periods for which prices are available. For the 
convenience of those who have been using these indexes on the early 
bases, each series has been brought up to date in the October pamn- 
phlet, and again in the present article and current pamphlet by 
tables 6 and 7 which show changes in the cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 19 cities, from December 
1914 to January 15, 1936, and in 13 cities, from December 1917 to 
January 15, 1936. 
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able 6. Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in 19 Cities, December 1914 to Jan. 15, 1936 
Cit Alitems| Food | Clothing} Rent |Fuelar4| rumnish- | Miscel- 
y 8 . light | ing goods| laneous 
‘ow England: 
a oeesecconccse +38. 6 +17.2 +60. 1 +12.1 +66. 0 +-83. 5 +85. 4 
Portland, Maine ae re +41. 2 +25. 4 +41. 2 —14 +73. 7 +93. 6 +93. 4 
fiddle Atlantic: 
gg” Sere. eae +49. 2 +28. 9 +40, 2 +13. 4 +120. 1 +77. 5 +-99. 9 
WE Nebedescaretce< +49. 6 +30. 4 +55. 9 +23. 6 +75. 2 +64. 8 +106. 9 
Philadelphia. ............- +44. 2 +26. 0 +38. 2 +10. 5 +62. 7 +55. 7 +105. 3 
fast North Central: 
OChicRSO...--<<ccese aS 6 +36. 6 +30. 6 +22.9 +11 +41. 6 +56. 6 +87. 6 
PSS GR Chee TASS +48. 4 +22. 2 +40. 7 +4.1 +144. 5 +61.8 +115. 4 
a a eo +42. 8 +26. 8 +40. 4 +10.7 +55. 7 +52. 1 +102. 8 
South Atlantic: 
ES See +51.9 +34.9 +41. 2 +21.8 +64. 6 +74.0 +117.8 
AR EET ee +33. 9 +14.7 +56. 6 —24.3 +52.3 +86. 3 +79. 0 
ee ae +46. 4 +19. 1 +49. 6 +2.9 +67. 0 +63. 5 +109. 8 
EC C2055 ook has aon +26. 6 +3. 1 +-45. 4 —15.1 +33. 2 +88. 9 +70. 1 
Washington............... +38. 2 +32. 4 +37. 3 +16. 2 +25. 5 +81.4 +70. 1 
fast North Central: Mobile-_- +33. 1 +13.9 +32. 7 —10.7 +35. 1 +71.9 +87.8 
West South Central: Houston- +34. 9 +22.8 +46. 5 —10.4 +15.0 +99. 7 +79. 7 
Pacific: 
ON SS ae +35. 9 +10. 6 +-47.9 —12.6 +39. 0 +83. 0 +87. 4 
Porteema, Ores. ........... +27. 6 +16.8 +24. 3 —22.9 +37.9 +58. 6 +73. 5 
San Francisco. .........--- +35. 3 +22. 5 +65. 7 —4.7 +25. 6 +70. 2 +72. 5 
| Sd BE I See +42. 5 +19. 0 +48. 2 +1.4 +47. 2 +104. 8 +88. 
Table 7.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in 13 Cities, December 1917 to Jan. 15, 1936 
Cit Allitems| Food | Clothing} Rent | Fueland| gucish. | Miscel- 
y 8 light ing goods laneous 
Middle Atlantic: 
rains catiditiinditeline (*) —20.5 —13.7 +1.6 +80. 5 —3.1 +40. 7 
NC wasn ntrmmntitkesdiedind +6.8 —17.5 —3.0 +20. 5 +46. 5 +12.6 +51. 2 
East North Central: 
NG LE +2.7 —16.4 —19.6 +7.7 +46. 7 +2.2 +44.3 
EIRP ae —2.1 —20.0 —17.1 —16.7 +26. 2 —.7 +40. 3 
West North Central: 
Et SE —5.5 —22.3 —13.3 —13.1 +9.9 —12.1 +31.3 
—.5 —11,.2 —17.2 —8.3 +32. 4 —1.8 +25. 5 
ek EP Re aS +1.2 —15.3 —15.3 —.5 +115 +6.7 +36. 2 
South Atlantic: 
a EE A —7.8 —26.0 —14.9 —6.4 —3.3 +4.4 +25. 4 
I Ea —15 —23.3 —10.9 —4.1 +24.9 +20. 5 +34. 8 
East South Central: 
io ccnumrandon —12.0 —29.7 —16.0 —20. 4 4-18. 0 —13.1 +18.0 
TREATS TS: —2.0 —25. 5 —9.6 —7.4 +44. 3 +3.1 +29. 8 
West South Central: New Or- 
il a AR Eas —.6 —20.1 —11.0 +10.3 +3.9 +7.4 +34.9 
Mountain: Denver............ 1.3 —14.3 —11.7 +5. 5 +.7 +5.7 +32. 5 


























' Change less than 0.05 percent. 


These figures for other dates, and indexes for particular cities or 
for the cities combined, on bases other than those presented in this 
article, may be secured by applying to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


55387—36——21 
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Cost of Living in the United States and Foreign 
Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certgjy 

foreign countries for June and December 1933, 1934, and Marck, 
July, and October 1935 and January 1936 is shown in the following 
table. In cases where data for January 1936 are not available, th 
latest information is given and the month noted. The number of 
countries included varies according to the available information. 

A general index and index numbers for the individual groups 6 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception oj 
Australia, Ireland, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa and Yugo. 
slavia. Four countries publish a general index and an index number 
for food only. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
very radical differences in the method of the construction and calcula- 
tion of the indexes. 

The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 
which such information is published in original sources. 
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jex Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries 
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Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 











































































Nethq@umeen? 
France, India, Italy, | lana 
Country............ Finland | “paris’ | Germany| Hungary! pompay | Ireland | yyis, | Z ands 
| dam 
Food, Food, Food, Food, 
ate. clothing, | clothing, Pd Pi clothing, | clothing,| . Tiyjed_---- 
Commodities in- ’ng» | fuel and | fuel and g, €, | fuel and | fuel and 
fuel, light, : fuel and | fuel and : all 
cluded...........- rent light, light. light light light, light, | 3% Con 
taxes, etc.| Tent, sun-| rent, sun- my oy rent, sun-| rent, sun-) “0diti 
um) dries dries dries dries | 
Commis- Depart- mputing 
t Ministry | sion for swans Central | yanor | ment of ee | Borel P 
Computing agency..| of Social | study of cal Bu- Office of Industry Industry —f. "| of St 
Affairs | cost of reau | Statistics and Com- jo al tistics 
living merce = 
| se period 
January- | January- J 
June June | 1913-14= Pp July July = 7 80Uary~ | 911-13 
Base period......-.- i9i4— | 1914= 100 1918100 | 1914=100 | 1914=100| 322°, | icy Imboerl: 
100 100 7 eat 
1934—Jt 
General: an 
1933—June...... 985. 3 2516 118.0 92.1 104 3 148 446.7 ms, 
December} 990.6 2526 | 120.6 87.8 98 2156] 449.9) 14 ‘ 
1934—June.__... 965. 8 3522 120. 5 90. 4 95 3149 419.3 139 1936-—J 
December; 1,001.2 3 504 122. 2 88, 2 99 3157 423.8 138 ; 
1935—March--_.. 979.0 3 494 122. 2 89. 4 98 3153 422.9 138 "1933—-J 
. 996. 0 3 469 124.3 92.8 101 3156 430. 3 6 135 I 
October_..| 1,021.3 3 478 122.8 93. 0 103 3162 1 434.1 7 135) 1934—J 
ee ety anuary - - 992.4 |......--.- 124.3 $93.3 108 |...2.....-|-0-------- 136 ] 
1933—June........ g81.7| 9532) 113.7| 844 95} 312%] 4029) fe 8 
December| 881.2 3 548 117.8 74.3 88 2140] 408.9 1 ) 
1934—June.._---- 852.0 3544 117.8 79. 6 85 3129 383.3 123, 1936—. 
December 922. 1 3516 119. 1 75. 7 90 3143 390. 5 12thing: 
1935—March....| 884.6]  2494| 1188 78, 2 89 3136] 3808) ihm ica 
Se 908. 9 3 466 122.9 84.7 93 3140 397. 4 6117, ’ 
October... 947.1 3481 119. 6 84, 2 4 3150 7 403.9 7117, 1934— 
1936—January .- Gok D lénkebbascce 122.3 $84.9 2, aS See eee $119 
Clothing: 1935— 
1933—June-._.... 963. 6 3 499 105. 8 101.3 ROO Tbatebiocus | ( aa 
December 958. 6 3 504 108, 2 104. 4 Lt See: 347.6 |. 
1934—June....... 958. 0 3504} 109.8] 101.7 Tr Nea eee 329.3 1936— 
December _ 957.7 3 490 116.1 101.7 "7 ee $31.4 |........ nel and 
1935—March....| ~ 956.7 3490} 117.2 101.7 16 Ui aasksocs ” S aaeeee 1933— 
en es 956. 3 3 490 117.8 101.7 OR Oa ee $52.5 |......... 
October...| 959.4 2490| 1184] 103.6 i seeseeee 1 352. 5 1934- 
1936—January - . ED ideibetidencs 118.5 $103.8 OS ee | ee 
Fuel and light: 1935- 
1933—June._-...- 878.1 3 585 125.1 128.8 ) Pa a ee 393. 3 
December 897.1 3613 128. 0 133. 7 | ae 392. 2 
1934—June.__--- 898. 8 2 563 124. 6 135. 2 Sere 382. 2 1936- 
December| 896.7 9 595 127. 5 133.7 See 288. 5 at: 
1935—March....| 922.3 3 592 127.6 133. 1 EAL Buttnnud 382. 9 1933- 
Se 913.4 3 560 124. 6 132.7 ) | eae 384.4 
October...| 938.6 3 533 126.8 134. 6 | aewreee 7384.4 1934- 
1936—January - 990.9 |........-- 127.1 $134.2 Se Bialie dn cuit decoded! -----20- 
Rent: 1935- 
1933—June.._..- 1, 132.1 3375 121.3 86.3 / jee ae  * ae 
December| 1,132.1 3375 121.3 86.3 | er 491.0 
1934—June-___.-. 1, 082. 6 3375 121.3 86.3 BE Lichatiiieans 431.9 1936 
December} 1,082.6 3375 121.2 86.3 BED lictedliacee —* —eEE 
1935—March....} 1,082.6 3 400 121.2 86. 3 BD LécSaticcos 431.1 
, 1, 101.2 3 400 121. 2 86.3 | 2 eae 431.1 
October...| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 86.3 / |) ae 7431.1 
1936—January..| 1,101.2 |.......... 121.3 5 86.3 Be Lin salitewad en? a 
3 Quarter. § December. $ June. 7 September. 
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Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
United Yugo- 
New Peru South Switzer- ; 
eee ee Norway wine, : Sweden King- slavia 
got, ’ 
y Zealand Lima Africa land denn Beograd 
Food - 
Food, Food, tee Food, Food, 
clothing, | clothing, | Food, yh —— | clothing, | clothing,| Food, 
modities in- fuel, fuel, clothing, li ht light fuel, fuel, clothing, 
eee eee light, light, rent, ay — light, light, | fuel and 
rent, rent sundries s dries taxation rent, rent, light 
sundries | sundries = sundries | Sundries | sundries 
Census Office of 
and Sta- | (entral | Office of | Census | Board of | Federal | winistry | National 
mputing agency . tistics Statisti- Investi- and Social Labor of Labor Bank 
Office cal Office| gations Statistics Welfare | Office 
, 1926-1930; July ~ 1914= July June July - 
e period......... =1,000 | 1914—=100 | 1913=100) “; 499 | 1914=100 | 1914=100 | 1914=100 | 1926100 
peral: 
1933—Jume._.... 3796 147 149 1, 148 $152 131 136 74.5 
December 3 800 146 148 1,174 3154 131 143 74.2 
1934—Jume ..... 3812 148 151 1, 164 3153 129 138 70.9 
December 2810 149 150 1, 157 3155 129 144 69.4 
19835—March.__- 3 826 149 152 1, 157 3155 127 141 70.7 
et 2 836 151 152 1, 156 3156 128 143 68. 0 
October... 7851 153 153 1, 146 3157 129 145 69.9 
1936—January -./.........- 153 5155 § 1,152 3158 130 147 71.1 
1933—June._.... 723 130 138 989 7119 116 114 75.3 
December 751 129 140 1, 050 3123 117 126 73. 5 
1934—June____.. 778 132 149 1, 041 2120 115 117 72.2 
December 792 134 146 1, 021 $125 114 127 70.9 
1935—March..__ 819 135 148 1, 024 3124 112 122 72.6 
i 826 140 147 1,019 3129 115 126 71.0 
October... 875 142 147 998 313i 117 128 72.5 
a January -. §855 142 #151 $1,014 $132 118 131 73.6 
nothing: 
1933—Jume.__... 3821 142 2, one #163 117 185 77.1 
December 3 823 143 | |} =e 3163 115 185 78.0 
1934—June.__._- 3 833 144 ae 3165 115 188 76.9 
December 3834 144  £ tee 3 167 115 188 74.8 
1935—March._.. 3831 144 | aS 3168 115 188 73.7 
li 3829 143 | eae 3 167 114 188 71.2 
October... 3 825 145 ee 8G od 3 167 112 185 70.7 
1936—January..|.......... $146 EID Binbacticibntbicie 3 168 112 185 72.1 
uel and light: 
1933—Jume.._... 3804 BE Wille intel sdubtinekeidhe 3139 118 168 75, 2 
December 3 849  . Se Citt: Be Rae 3 136 119 170 75.7 
1934—June__.... 3 856 _ | eee fe Sere 3 136 116 168 73. 4 
December 3 835 gp eRe BR 3136 116 170 73.7 
1935—March.__. 3 837 _ _ 2 Sa ee Te ee a 3 137 115 173 73. 2 
ee 3874 OY ee ener 3137 113 168 71.4 
October... 3876 fe ee encarta Bed oe incase 3138 113 170 71.5 
1936—January-..|.......... Baer Fee 37138 113 175 71.2 
nt: 
1983—June___... 3 768 172 IES 3 202 184 ly 
December 1761 168 th ott. 3 202 184 Thin cwmame 
1934—June_____. 3758 168 eae 3 202 182 . - Soa 
December 3756 166 CS ® SARE 3201 182 | eee 
1985—March._.-. 3 766 166 Fanti 3 201 182 eC 
elie 3776 166 i Sea 3198 180 BE bGiincceces 
October... 4776 166 ON i 3198 180 «| Sense 
1936—January .-_|.......... 5166 oy eee SR 3198 189 gM 
+ Quarter. § December, 
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Cooperative Movement van 
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Review of cooperative movement throughout the world in 1934. Washington, VU. : ché 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 21 pp. (Serial No. R. 337, reprint fro, Prim 


January 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Fundamentals of consumer cooperation. By V.S. Alanne. Minneapolis, North 
ern States Cooperative League, 1935. 104 pp., illus. 
A summary of the consumers’ cooperative movement, its philosophy, etc., ; 
tended for use in the teaching of courses on the subject. 


oal-mi 
minous 
States 

rs de 
mining 


Annual report of the working of cooperative societies in the Straits Settlements , 


the year 1934. Singapore, Department of Cooperation, 1935. 9 pp. “ 
Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, dr 1933. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 193; Ay 
57 ‘ B 
Report of the Swedish Social Board on the operations of cooperative socictiai/ The 


in Sweden in 1933. Printed in Swedish, with French translation of table of cox 
tents and French résumé. 


La production coopérative en U. R. S. S.: Compte rendu du voyage d’ études et ij 
documentation, organisé par la Chambre Consultative, 16 juin—-3 juli, 1935 
Paris, Chambre Consultative des Associations Ouvriéres de Production, 24 
Rue du Renard, 1935. 171 pp., illus. 


econol 
ment, 


Proceé 


An account of cooperative production in the Soviet Union, as revealed in ti 9 
course of a sightseeing trip through that country, arranged by the central organ N 
ization of workers’ cooperative productive associations of France. Am 

and st 

Economic and Social Problems — 

ploye 

Concerning government benefits. By Jacob Baker. New York, Vanguard Pres by: 
1936. 120 pp. 

A discussion of the various kinds of government benefits and the beneficiarie H. M 
of such benefits. Advances the proposition that each beneficiary should pay iM A cer 
some way for what he gets, and presents a plan as to how this may be done. I 


The Constitution and social progress. A series of addresses and papers presente’ i 


at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science, November |! Cou 
1935. New York, Academy of Political Science, 1936. 139 pp. (Proceed 


ings, Vol. XVI, No. 4, January 1936.) | Bure 
The rights of labor under the Constitution were discussed by William Green pl 
president of the American Federation of Labor. a 
The distribution of wealth—a factual survey based on federal estate-tax returns. By C 
William Leonard Crum. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of’ 
Business Administration, 1935. 24 pp., charts. (Business Research Studies 
No. 13.) . 


Although the study shows that types of investments vary with business cycles, 
estate-tax returns are considered sufficiently representative of the character 09 A sz 
holdings to warrant the student in drawing conclusions as to the distribution 0 
wealth throughout the population as a whole. 
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tional economic security. By Arthur B. Adams. Norman, University of 
' Oklahoma Press, 1936. 327 pp. 

The author traces the economic development of the United States, pointing 
it that the 1929 depression differed from depressions of earlier times in that 
ven before its full force was felt labor had begun to suffer from the lack of 
lance between productive and distributive facilities. The activities of the 
gsevelt administration in its efforts to coordinate banking and credit and 
ne return to agricultural and industrial labor while at the same time preserving 
competitive system are outlined in detail. Two chapters are devoted to the 
jjustments under the N. R. A. 


»pisions of code for bituminous-coal industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1936. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 335, reprint from January 
1986 Monthly Labor Review.) 


pgional shifts in the bitiminous-coal industry, with special reference to Pennsyl- 

' yanta. By Wilbert G. Fritz and Theodore A. Veenstra. Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Bureau of Business Research, 1935. 197 pp., maps, 
charts. (Monograph No. 4.) 

Primarily an appraisal of the competitive position of the Northern Appalachian 
oal-mining industry with major emphasis on the losses sustained by the bitu- 
minous-coal producers of Pennsylvania. Statistics compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines furnish the factual basis for the study. The final chap- 


rs deal with the preliminary steps that have been taken to regulate the coal- 
mining industry. 


Part-time farming in Connecticut. A preliminary survey, by I. G. Davis and 
L. A. Salter, Jr.; A socio-economic study of the Lower Naugatuck Valley, 
by L. A. Salter, Jr., and H. D. Darling. Storrs, Connecticut State College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1935. Bulletin 201, 47 pp., maps, charts; 
Bulletin 204, 79 pp., maps. 

The preliminary report (Bul. 201) describes the historical background, extent 
and relative importance, geographical distribution, and financial aspects of part- 
time farming in Connecticut, and social characteristics of part-time farmers and 
their families. The later report (Bul. 204) is devoted largely to the social and 


economic status of part-time farming and farmers and includes data on employ- 
ment, wages, and housing conditions. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Montreal, Canada, June 
9-15, 1935. Columbus, Ohio, National Conference of Social Work, 82 
North High Street, 1935. 748 pp. 

Among the papers presented were the following: The outlook for economic 
and social security in Great Britain, by Sir Francis Floud; The outlook for eco- 
nomic and social security in America, by Frances Perkins; A program for unem- 
ployed youth, by Mary H. 8. Hayes; Governmental intervention in the labor 
movement, by Mary van Kleeck; Social-work policies and collective bargaining, 


by Paul H. Douglas; and The British Columbia plan of health insurance, by 
H. M. Cassidy. 


A census and economic survey of the blind in California. Sacramento, State De- 
partment of Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1935. 26 pp. 
(Department of Education Bulletin No. 7.) 

According to this survey, made through the cooperation of the Caiifornia 
Council for the Blind, the State Emergency Relief Administration, and the State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, there are in California at least 6,960 blind 
or partially blind persons. Data on sex, age, marital status, number of depend- 
ents, education, and employment status are included concerning those who re- 
sponded to the questionnaires. 


Census and industrial survey of the physically handicapped in California. Sacra- 
mento, State Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 


tion, 1935. 67 pp. (Department of Education Bulletin No. 9.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


A survey of the physically handicapped in State service in California. Sacramento, 
State Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1935. 
17 pp. (Department of Education Bulletin No. 8.) 


The present phase of economic and social development in the U.S. S.R. By Lewis 


. Lorwin and A. Abramson. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
Switzerland, January 1936, pp. 5-40.) 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Employment attrition in the railroad industry. Washington, Office of Medergl 
er of Transportation, Section of Labor Relations, 1936. 59 pp 
charts. " 

This study was based upon the employment records of more than 400,000 em, 

ployees on 14 class I railroads of the United States during the period 1925 to 193: 
It is estimated that an average of about 5 percent of all railroad employees leave 
the service each year for reasons more or less independent of business change; 
although this rate tends to be greater in good times than bad. There is alg, 
variation as between occupation groups and within the groups. The attritig, 
rate of skilled employees is lower than that of unskilled, and the rate for groups of 
employees with relatively high seniority standing in the industry is lower thay 
among junior employees. 


Employment and earnings of Denver’s heads of families, by industrial divisions. 
Denver, University of Denver, Bureau of Business and Social Research, ete. 
1935. 16 pp., charts. (Business Study No. 77.) 

Presents information for 10,000 heads of families in Denver by age groups 
training, etc., 1929 to 1933. Data from a similar earlier survey were published 


in the Monthly Labor Review for November 1934. 


Estimates of unemployment in the United Staies, 1929-1935. By Robert R. 
Nathan. Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office, 1936. 27 pp, 
(Reprint from International Labor Review, January 1936.) . 


Annual report of the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
Washington, 1935. 440 pp. 
Data on employment opportunities for Indians, taken from the section of this 
report devoted to the work of the Office of Indian Affairs, are given in this issyje 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Large industrial establishments in India, 1933. Delhi, Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. 138 pp., chart. 
The establishments are listed by name, location, and industry, and the average 
number of persons employed by each is shown. 


Survey of industrial development (Great Britain], 1934. Particulars of factories 
opened, extended, and closed in 1934, with some figures for 1933. London, 
Board of Trade of Great Britain, 1935. 36 pp. 

Data are given on employment provided in December 1934 by factories opened 

in 1933 and 1934. 
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Exceptions to the industrial home work prohibitions of N. R. A. codes. Washington, § 


U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1935. 13 pp., 
mimeographed. 
Reviews the Executive order permitting exceptions and the administrative 
machinery set up for enforcement, and presents statistical data showing the 
number of exemption permits issued and refused, by industry and State. 


List of references on industrial home work. Washington, Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography, 1935. 21 pp. (Typewritten.) 
This list is supplementary to a compilation dated September 18, 1912. It 
covers books, articles in periodicals, and official governmental reports on indus- 
trial home work in the United States, England, and various European countries. 


Housing 


Fourteenth International Housing and Town Planning Congress, London 113). 
[Proceedings], Part II, Report. London, International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, 25 Bedford Row, W. C. 1, 1935. 175 pp., plans, 
illus. (In English, French, and German.) 


The housing policy in the Netherlands. By H. Van Der Kaa. Geneva, League of 
Nations, Health Organization, 1935. 102 pp. (American Agent: World 
Peace Foundation, Boston.) 

Legislation covering housing is cited and the kinds of dwelling units provided 
are described. Information is given on selection of tenants, size of families, prices 
of land, and related factual material. The author is general inspector of healt, 
The Hague. 


An 
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‘orking class housing on the continent. By John E. Highton. Edinburgh, 

Department of Health for Scotland, 1935. 72 pp., plans, illus. 
4 discussion of the features of low-cost housing in continental Europe that 
isht be applied in Scotland, with an appendix describing the housing projects 
| the various countries separately. he author concludes that continental 
yropean housing is designed with greater attention to social and aesthetic aspects 
an in Seotland, but that the standards of building as to solidity of construction 
d sanitary features are higher in Scotland. 


wival of residential construction. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Special Committee on Housing, 1936. 25 pp. 

A report estimating new housing needs and advocating a program for securing 

ter housing at fair costs. The committee recommendations were drawn up 

pr submission to the Chamber and such action as may be taken by that body. 

nless approved, such a report does not commit the organization to the com- 

jittee’s Views. A summary of governmental housing activities is included. 





























Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene 






Accident facts, 1935 edition. Chicago, National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, 1935. 80 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Statistics of accidents in 1934, taken from this publication, are given in this 
ksue of the Monthly Labor Review. 







(sbestosis: The nature and amount of dust encountered in asbestos fabricating plants; 
The effects of exposure to dust encountered in asbestos fabricating plants on 
health of workers. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, 1935. 
35 pp., charts, illus. (Parts II and III, in Special Bulletin No. 42.) 

Part 1 of this study was published in 1934 as Special Bulletin No. 37 of the 

Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 








Irplos ibility of agricultural and other dusts as indicated by maximum pressure and 
rates of pressure rise. By Paul W. Edwards and L. R. Leinbach. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1935. 24 pp., illus. (Technical 
Bulletin No. 490.) 


aboratory studies of the inflammability of coal dusts: Effect of fineness of coal and 
inert dusts on the inflammability . coal dusts. By A. L. Godbert and H. P. 
Greenwald. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1935. 29 pp. (Bulletin 
389.) 
This report Py seme work done under a cooperative agreement between the 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines and the Safety in Mines Research Board of Great Britain. 


Prevention, the official organ of the safety movement in Quebec. (Montreal, Quebec 
Association for Prevention of Industrial Accidents), January 1936. 16 pp., 
illus. (Vol. I, No. 1.) 

The first issue of a new monthly magazine, the official publication of the 
Province of Quebec Safety League, the Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, and the Quebec Provincial Council of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association. 

This first number is devoted to an explanation of a five-year plan for prevention 
of accidents and recommendations for the prevention of injury in industry, in 
construction, on highways, and at home. Printed in English and French text in 
parallel columns. 


El examen médico-social del obrero. By Manuel Garcfa Avil4. Habana, Cuba, 
Secretaria del Trabajo, 1935. 29 pp. 
A discussion of the social value of medical examination of workers before and 
during employment and instructions as to examination for and diagnosis of occu- 
pational diseases. 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet, dr 1934.’ Stockholm, Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, 
1935. 74 pp., charts, illus. 

_ Annual report for the year 1934 on inspection of safety devices and methods 

in Sweden, including information on industrial accidents and their prevention. 


Industrial Relations 


Analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1984. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, 1936. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 339, reprint from January 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 
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American labor struggles. By Samuel Yellen. New York, Harcourt, | 
Co., 1936. 398 pp., maps, illus. 

In this narrative history of 10 major labor struggles the author has att, 
“‘to analyze the causes underlying the development, to disclose the tac: 
policies instrumental to the maturation, and to indicate the contributio: 
the total current of the labor movement after the expiration of the stry 
The specific strikes covered, all involving basic industries, are the railroad strikes 
of 1877, the Chicago eight-hour strikes and the Haymarket riot of 1886, the logy. 
out at the steel mills of Homestead, Pa., in 1892, the Pullman strike of 1894. ¢}, 
anthracite strike of 1902, the Lawrence, Mass., textile strike of 1912, the stri, 
at the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mines in 1913, the steel strike of 1919, 4), 
Southern textile strikes of 1929, and the San Francisco general strike of 193; 
The author has drawn for source material chiefly upon contemporary news)paner, 
and periodicals and upon reports and findings of Federal and State agencies oy. 
cerned with these strikes. 
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A footnote to folly. By Mary Heaton Vorse. New York, Farrar & Rinehart. 
1935. 407 pp. 

The reminiscences of a woman journalist who, after being assigned to report the 
strike in the textile mills of Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, resolved to make a life wor; 
of ‘‘writing the workers’ story.”” The book is a chronicle of her varied experiences 
in connection with the labor movement, and as a correspondent during and afte, 
the World War. 


Reports of Committees of the Council for Industrial Progress, March 12, 193¢. 
Washington, U.S. Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 1936. 46 pp, 
a 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Types of employer-employee dealing. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics, 1936. 26 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 317, reprint from December 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Relating to labor practices of employers of labor in the shipbuilding industry. Hear. 
ings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 74th Congress, Ist session, on H. J. Res. 331, July and August 
1935. Washington, 1935. 161 pp. 


The company union. By Joel Seidman. Katonah, N. Y., Brookwood Publica- 
tions [Brookwood Labor College], 1936. 26 pp., mimeographed. 
A brief discussion of the structure, extent, and historical development of com- 
pany unions, citing typical cases and reviewing some National Labor Relations 
Board decisions. 


Labor Legislation 


Conference of representatives of national organizations on cooperation in the improv- 
ment of labor standards, Washington, D. C., December 17, 1935. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, [1935?]. 15 pp., 
mimeographed. 

The conference on labor law administration, New York City, December 9, 1935. New 
York, National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue, [19367]. 27 pp. 

Papers presented at the conference called by the National Consumers’ League, 
together with summaries of the discussion on the papers. 


Economic conditions in Brazil, September 1935. By E. Murray Harvey an 
N. A. P. Sands. London, Department of Overseas Trade, 1936. 150 pp. 
Includes a brief summary of social and labor legislation in Brazil through June 
5, 1935. 


La sancién juridica a los derechos de los trabajadores, con el apendice glosario dé |a 
legislacién social. By Carlos M. Raggi y Ageo. Habana, Cuba, Secretaria 
del Trabajo, 1935. 74 pp. he 

A general treatment of the legal rights of workers, with an analysis of existing 
legislation protecting workers and a list of social laws and decrees in Cuba up to 

November 10, 1935, classified by subjects. 


Labor Organization 


The future of organized labor. By John L. Lewis. Washington, Committee for 
Industrial Organization, [19367]. 5 pp. (Publication No. 2.) ? 
Transcript of a radio address by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers and chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization, setting 
forth the principles upon which that committee was established and outlining ''s 
plans for extending organization of labor to the mass-production industries. 
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Industrial unionism: The vital problem of organized labor. Washington, Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, 1935. 31 pp. (Publication No. 1.) 

This pamphlet contains the minority report of the committee on resolutions 
of the 1935 convention of the American Federation of Labor, dealing with organ- 
ation policies and the chartering of industrial unions, and the addresses to the 
convention in support of the minority report made by Charles P. Howard, presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, and John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers. 


Industrial unions mean unity: Our answer to President Green. Washington, Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, [1936?]. 23 pp. (Publication No. 3.) 
Correspondence between William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and presidents of international unions comprising the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, on the relations between the committee and the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Migration 


Drought refugee and labor migration to California, June—December 1935. By Paul 
§. Taylor and Tom Vasey. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 346, reprint from February 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Studies on movements of agricultural population: II, The rural exodus in Czecho- 
slovakia. Results of investigations made by H. Boker and F. W. von Biilow. 
Geneva, International Labor Office and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, 1935. 170 pp. Studies and Reports (of the I. L. O.), Series K, No. 13. 
(American agent: World Peace Foundation, Boston.) 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Prices and price indexes, 1913-1934. Ottawa, Ontario, Bureau of Statistics, 
1936. 187 pp., charts. 
Contains statistics on domestic and foreign wholesale and retail prices. In 
many instances data are included for as far back as 1913 and the course of wholesale 
prices is shown for the period 1867 to 1934. 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1935. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 
1936. 23 pp., charts. (Issued as a supplement to Labor Gazette, January 
1936.) 


Prices in the trade cycle. By Gerhard Tintner. Vienna, Julius Springer, 1935 
(obtainable from G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. 10th Street, New York). 204 
pp., charts. (Publication of Austrian Institute for Trade Cycle- Research in 
cooperation with London School of Economies and Political Science.) 

A technical study, using both economic theory and statistical analysis to 
clarify the action of prices at various stages of the trade cycle. The aim of the 
author is to present material for further analysis rather than to draw conclusions. 
Printed in English, with résumés in French and German. The table heads are 
in the three languages. 


Studies of family living in the United States and other countries: An analysis of 
material and method. By Faith M. Williams and Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1935. 617 pp. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 223.) 

Brief histories of studies of family living are presented by Miss Williams for 
the United States and Canada and by Mr. Zimmerman for other countries, while 
both authors discuss the methods used in the various studies. The major part 


of _ volume is devoted to an annotated bibliography and a key to the material 
used. 


Relief Measures and Methods 


A digest of some recent material on unemployed employables, mainly white-collar 
workers, and the practices prevailing in various countries for the amelioration 
of this phase of the unemployment problem. By Adelaide R. Hasse. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Works Progress ang ce meyers rose pm 15, 1936. 39 pp., mimeo- 


graphed. (Research Library Abstracts—Foreign.) 


Unemployment relief under Roosevelt. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editorial 


Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1935. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 
1935, No. 12.) 
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Summary report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work on the oper itiong 
of Emergency Conservation Work, for the period April 1933 to June 30, 193; 
Washington, 1935. 79 pp., folders. . 


Annual report of Kentucky Emergency Relief Administration, Work Division, fy, 

period April 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935. Frankfort, 1935. 94 pp., charts, illus’ 

Includes summary reports on the various phases of relief administration 
and on the various work-relief projects in Kentucky. 


Seventeenth century poor relief in the twentieth century. By Ewan Clague. Phil, 
delphia, Joint Oonsiantine on Research of Community Council of Philade|phi, 
and Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 1935. 48 pp., maps, charts 
(Bulletin No. 9.) 


An appraisal of the poor-relief system of Pennsylvania. 


Report on the operations of the Unemployment Relief Council of New South Wales, 
for the year ended June 30, 1935. Sydney, 1935. 27 pp. 
Discusses the various relief activities undertaken and gives statistics of expend. 
itures and number of persons aided. 


Arbetslishetsutredningens. Betinkande II, Atgirder mot arbetsléshet. Stock. 
holm, Socialdepartementet, 1935. 370 pp. 

The first volume of this work contained an analytical historical review of 
unemployment in Sweden, its extent, nature, and causes, from the year 1800 up 
to 1930. This second volume deals with the measures and methods used. 
especially in recent years, to combat unemployment. 


W ork, 


Self-Help Activities 







Annual report, as of June 30, 1985, Division of Self-Help Cooperative Service, 
Emergency Relief Administration of California. San Francisco, 49 Fourth 
Street, 1935. Various paging, mimeographed. 
Describes the self-help groups in California and the Federal and State assistance 
to these groups, analyzes the membership, and appraises the movement from 
the point of view of its accomplishments in employment furnished, services to 
members, and relief savings. 













Social Security 


Social security in the United States: An analysis and appraisal of the Federal Social 
Security Act. By Paul H. Douglas. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936. 384 pp. 

In addition to the discussion of the Federal Social Security Act, the author 
considers the existing social-security legislation of the various States, and points 
out how the State laws will be affected by the Federal act. He also comments 
on the effectiveness of the new laws and makes suggestions for improving them. 
The complete text of the Federal act is given. 


Old age assistance. Richmond, League of Virginia Municipalities, Municipal 
Reference Bureau, 1935. 24 pp., mimeographed. (Report No. 182.) 
Analyzes existing data on experience in various States and the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act, and makes an estimate of the probable cost of an 
old-age assistance act in Virginia. 


Recording and reporting with regard to old-age assistance under the Social Security 
Act. A manual prepared by the American Public Welfare Association. 
Chicago, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, 1935. 56 pp. 


Annual report (first) of Old Age Assistance Commission of Iowa, March 29, 1934, 
through June 80, 1936. es Moines, 1935. 32 pp., maps, chart. 


Age before booty: An explanation of the Townsend plan. By Morgan J. Dorman, 
with a foreword by Dr. Francis E. Townsend. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1936. 102 pp. 


The Townsend scheme. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 24/ 
Park Avenue, 1936. 42 pp. (Study No. 219.) 

A description of the Townsend plan, of how its advocates expect it to operate, 

and “‘how it would actually operate if it were put into effect.” 
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The Townsend old-age pension plan. List of references compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson. Washington, Department of Labor Library, 1936. 8 pp., 
mimeographed. 

The bibliography includes references to books, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
and discussions, testimony, and exhibits presented in Congress and at Congres- 
sional committee hearings, concerning the Townsend old-age pension plan, and 
also to material on the activities of Townsend clubs. 


Invalid and old-age pensions [in Australia]: Statement for the twelve months ended 
June 80, 1935. Canberra, Pensions and Maternity Allowance Office, 1935. 


12 pp. 
Statistics of claims for and payments of pensions. 


Maternity allowances [in Australia]: Statement showing number of claims granted 
and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1935. Canberra, Pensions and Maternity Allowance Office, 
1935. 4 pp. 


Actuarial factors in State unemployment compensation plans. Based upon stand- 
ards of the suggested unemployment compensation bill. Washington, 
Social Security Board, January 1936. 14 pp., mimeographed. 


Cost of German unemployment-insurance system. By Hugh Corby Fox and 
Rudolph Betz. ashington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 15 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 333, reprint from January 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Guide to the unemployment insurance acts [Great Britain]. By H. C. Emmerson 
and E. C. P. Lascelles. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 280 pp. 
New and revised edition. 

The authors outline the provisions of the British unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem, based upon the 1935 act consolidating acts and amendments of previous 
years. An explanation of the conditions and disqualifications for the receipt of 
benefit is given, in the light of the leading decisions of the umpire. Certain 


provisions of the 1935 act, and regulations and orders of the minister of labor, are 
included in appendices. 


Public social services (total expenditure under certain acts of Parliament). London, 
Treasury, 1935. 20pp. (Cmd. 5025.) 
Summarized in this issue. 


Life insurance for workers. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1935. 14 pp. (Vol. 2, 1935, No. 16.) 
Reviews the industrial insurance business in the United States, the savings- 
bank life insurance system in Massachusetts, and the prospects for extending the 
Massachusetts system to other States. (A detailed study of the Massachusetts 
system was published in Bulletin No. 615 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


Trade-union benefit 5 og Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 


6 pp. (Serial No. R. 334, reprint from January 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Merchant marine statistics, 1935. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, 1936. 118 pp. 
Data on wages of seamen on American vessels in 1929 and in each year 1933 


7 1935, taken from this publication, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
eview. 


Wages of seamen on American vessels in overseas trade, 1984. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 332, reprint from 
January 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The thirty-hour week. By Richard M. Boeckel. Washington, Editorial Research 

Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1936. 17 pp. (Vol. I, 1936, No. 3.) 

A review of proposed legislation on the 30-hour week, the attitudes of various 

groups toward such legislation, with reasons, a summary of the economic effects 

| of a 30-hour week, and a discussion of hours under the N. R. A. and after the 
codes were invalidated. 
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Recent developments in the foreign trade of Japan, particularly in relation to the 
trade of the United States. Washington, U. 8. Tariff Commission, 
207 pp. (Report No. 105, second series.) 

Contains data on wages and labor costs. 
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Women in Industry recent 
ere Ol 
Summary of State hour laws for women and minimum-wage rates. By Mary Miercen! 
Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 54 pp ] 
map. (Bulletin No. 137.) 7 we 
Women workers and labor supply. New York, National Industrial Confer The 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 42 pp., charts. (Study No. 220 nd the 
The conclusions reached by the National Industrial Conference Board, from; an Papost in 
analysis of available Census data and other material dealing with employ: mer laska 
and unemployment in the period 1880-1930, are that ‘‘the expansion i! the sherm 
employment of women is due primarily to the fact that the increase in the am illing 
of work to be done could not have been provided for by the male population of | 
working age’’, and that “there is no evidence in these data that would justify the ay" 
conclusion that the employment of women workers contributed to incre ase fol 
unemployment among men during the depression.” Rather, the study he olds ‘ins 
the fact that “at the end of 1934 the indexes of female employment in near! ¥ me 
types of occupation stood at a higher level than those of male employme nt” i 
accounted for by reason of the different lines of industry followed by men and Jnnuva 
women. Men have been unemployed chiefly because they were attached to the 19 
productive industries, which have lagged, while the woman-employing services Cont 
and distributive industries have expanded. pial a 
nnua 
Workmen’s Compensation Se 
The 
Annual report of the Maryland Industrial Accident Commission, November 1, 193), B 





to October 31, 1935, inclusive. Baltimore [1936?]. 46 pp. 
Industrial accidents reported included 148 fatal and 28,499 nonfatal injuries, 
during the fiscal year 1935, as against 135 fatal and 25,719 nonfatal injuries in the 


ectic 


Annu 














previous fiscal year. During the year, 156 fatal and 9,500 nonfatal claims were oI 
adjudicated. Awards made in 89 of the fatal and 8,850 of the nonfatal cases A g 
amounted to $690,088.46 paid and $331,383.63 outstanding for future pezaments ents, 
while medical expense in cases not resulting in claims amounted to $338,093.64 let 
Annual report of the Missouri W. re Compensation Commission, 1934-35. HR" 
Jefferson City [1936?]. 24 p ( 
Industrial injuries reported for 1934 totaled 52,397, as against 48,544 for 1933 Cor 
and 50,368 for 1932. here were 61 fatal injuries in 1934, as compared with 45 9 


nce, 


in 1933 and 42 in 1932. Nonfatal cases in 1934 numbered 52,336 (including 22 re 
‘ } 


of occupational disease), as compared with 48,499 in 1933 and 50,326 in 1932. 
Cost of compensation amounted to $1,254,723 in 1934, $1,024,990 in 1933, and 
$1,050,100 in 1932. Medical expenses incurred in addition to the foregoing ] 
amounted to $721,952 in 1934, $494,463 in 1933, and $732,257 in 1932. Th 


Ontario procedure in settlement of workmen’s compensation claims. By Marshall a 
Dawson. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 9 pp. R°'* 
(Serial No. R. 331, reprint from January 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) ~ 
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Youth Problems 





The most important Vienna relief for unemployed “youth in distress.” By Anton 
Kimml. Vienna, ‘‘Youthin Distress” [Jugend in Not], 7 Ebendorferstrasse 
[1935?]. 16 pp., ‘illus. 










A short review of the relief work for unemployed young workers in Vienna, Jebo 
Austria. nd 
General Reports ~~ 
con 

Annual report of the Public Printer, 1935. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1935. 46 pp. Se 
The section of the report covering health and welfare activities among the nee 


— of the Government Printing Office is reviewed in this issue of the 
onthly Labor Review. 
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1936, 


nual report of the U. S. Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
2). 1985. Washington, 1935. 95 pp. 

The civilian personnel of the executive branch of the Federal Government 
creased approximately 7 percent from June 30, 1934, to June 30, 1935—from 
3095 to 719,440. Of the 719,440 in the service on June 30, 1935, over 85 
seent (615,987) were employed outside of the District of Columbia; 109,299 
ere on temporary status. The Postal Service had 258,783 employees, or 36 
reent of the total. 


»nual report of the Governor of Alaska, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1935. Wash- 

ington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1935. 38 pp. 
The report includes brief discussions of the Matanuska colonization project 
nd the relief activities in Alaska during the year. Several strikes are noted, the 
»ost important being the fishermen’s strike near Cordova and the strike at the 
laska-Juneau Gold Mine. Aside from the time lost by the striking miners and 
hermen, there was little unemployment among the workers who were able and 
illing to work. 


nnual report of the Governor of the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

19385. Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 1935. 27 pp. 
Information concerning activities under the National Recovery Program, in- 
uding emergency conservation work and emergency relief, is given in the report, 
are also data on homesteading, handicrafts, and labor conditions. 


nnual report of the North Dakota Coal Mine Inspection Department, November 1, 
1984, to October 31, 1935. Bismarck, 1936. 36 pp. 

Contains data on employment, production, and industrial accidents. Two 

stal and 232 nonfatal injuries are reported for the year. 


nnual report of the Virginia Department of Labor and Industry, for the year ending 
September 30, 19385. Riehmond, 1935. 26 pp. 

The report covers employment conditions in mines and quarries, the need for 

pcislation to better conditions of women and children in industry, factory in- 

ection, and the status of public employment service, Federal and State. 


innuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie. Sofia, Direction Générale de la 
Statistique, 1935. 535 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 

A general statistical vearbook, including data on wages, strikes, industrial acci- 

ents, compulsory labor service, housing, prices and cost of living, cooperative 

cieties, and social insurance, in 1934 and earlier years. 


latistisk aarbog, 1935. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1935. 266 pp. 
(In Danish and French.) 

Contains data on housing and rentals, number of workers in agriculture and 

rtain industries, factory inspection, cooperative societies, prices, social insur- 

nee, accidents, employment offices, industrial disputes, wages and hours of 

pbor, etc. 


innual report for the year 1935 of the Egyptian Labor Office. Cairo, 1935. In 
English and French; English section, 44 pp. 

This first report of the Egyptian Labor Office contains information on labor 

gislation; unemployment and suggested measures for its relief; housing for 

orkers; industrial accidents, 1932-34; problem of dealing with dust in ginning 

actories; and work of the Labor Office in settlement of labor disputes, January 

931 to September 1934. 


ahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamien und Bergbehirden fiir die Jahre 1933 
und 1984. Berlin, Reichs- und Preussischen Arbeitsministerium, 1935. 
Various paging. 

A report on factory and mine inspection in Germany, by individual States, 

luring the years 1933 and 1934. Information is presented on wages, hours of 

abor, training of workers, occupational guidance, shop rules, industrial accidents 
nd diseases and their prevention, home work, night work, young workers, unem- 
loyment, employment service, welfare activities, and housing. 


conomic conditions in Hungary, 1933-35. By R. P. F. Edwards. London, 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1936. 50 pp. 

Some information is included on employment and unemployment; social insur- 

nee; cost of living; housing; and average number of workers, total wages paid, 

id gross value of output in various specified industries. 
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Annual report on native affairs, Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 1934. 
Native Affairs Department, 1935. 215 pp. 
Reviews health, agricultural, and industrial conditions for the year 1934, ,) 
includes a section on labor in which the volume of employment by year from 193 
to 1934 and average wage rates in 1934 are shown. . 


Indisch verslag, 1935: II, Statistisch jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié oyo, }, 
jaar 1934. Batavia, Departement van Economische Zaken, Centraa! |, 
toor voor de Statistiek, 1935. 459 pp. (In English and Dutch.) 7 

The matters covered in this statistical abstract for Netherland Indies ine), 
wages on estates, work of employment offices, unemployment benefits, traqq. 
union membership, strikes in Java, industrial accidents, prices, index numbers of 


cost of living, cooperative societies, and production in 1934 and earlier years. 


New Zealand official year book, 1936. Wellington, Census and Statistics Offic, 

1935. 794 pp., map. 

Sections devoted to labor subjects contain information on wages, work; 
hours, employment, unemployment, and legislation affecting workers. 


Rocznik statystyczny stol. miasta Poznania za lata 1984-1935. Poznan, Uri, 
Statystyezny, 1935. 89 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Poznan, Poland, for the fiscal year ,j 
1934-35, including information on welfare work, social insurance, strikes, an‘ 
employment service. Printed in Polish with French translation of table ¢ 
contents. 


Anuarul statistic al Roméniei, 1934. Bucharest, Ministerul Muncii, SAnitat 

si Ocrotirilor Sociale, Institutul de Statistici a Statului, 1935. 495 pp, 

(In Rumanian and French.) 

This general statistical annual includes data on population movements, pro- 

duction, wages, industrial disputes, unemployment, work of employment offices, 
collective bargaining, and cooperative societies, in 1933 and earlier years. 


Annual report on the working of the Factories and Steam Boilers Department, Sout) 
Australia, for the year ending December 31,1984. Adelaide, 1935. 25 pp. 
Contains general labor statistics, including data on employment, wages, 
apprenticeship, and accidents. 


Statistical register of South Australia, 1933-34. Adelaide, (Statistical Office], 1935. 
Various paging, charts. 
The statistics furnished include information on employment and average wages 
in factories, employment in mines, cooperative societies, and housing. 


Handbook of the Soviet Union. New York, American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1936. 562 pp., maps. (In English.) 

Contains textual and statistical information in regard to conditions and devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union up to 1935. A section devoted to labor conditions 
and social welfare includes data on number of workers, labor unions, hours and 
wages, social insurance, labor protection, and health and hygiene. 
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